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“Some might say that 
Coum were madmen 
but constant exposure 
to mankind forces me 
to believe that we need 
more madmen like 
them.” 

John Peel, 

Disc and Music Echo 
(27 November 1971) 
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“I consider him a 
devoted and serious 
artist in the Dada 
tradition... P-Orridge is 
an artist and nota 
pornographer.” 

William S. Burroughs, 
letter to Highbury 
Corner Magistrates’ 
Court (February 1976) 


“[TG] produce an 
effect (disorientation/ 
claustrophobia/ 
fascination) that 
recalls contemporary 
descriptions of Andy 
Warhol's Exploding 
Plastic Inevitable 12 
years ago. IG are that 
new and that extreme.” 
Jon Savage [typescript 
dated 22 January 
1978] 
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“Stunning but 
dangerous music.” 
John Gill, Sounds 
(15 July 1978) 
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“Indisputably one of 
the most controversial 
certainly among the 
most influential, andit 
my view one of the 
most misunderstood 
hero-units of our times 
is Throbbing Gristle, 
progenitors of much of 
what hits the 
alternative charts in 
watered down forms 
by less adventurous 
and extreme 
aggregations.” 
Sandy Robertson, 
Sounds 

(11 October 1980) 


“TG are the Velvets of a 
‘new age’.” 

Richard Meltzer, 
Village Voice 

(19 November 1979) 
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“What once appeared 
to be a perverse 
apotheosis of 
degradation and 
horror, a wanton 
fascination with 
pulling wings off 
butterflies, comes 
across now, with 

the benefit of 
hindsight as a 
conscious submersion 
into the pit to purge 
themselves of the 
evils they chose to 
depict.” 

Chris Bohn, NME 

(12 December 1981) 


“One day TG’s music 
will sound rich and 
sweet. For now 
everything you 

feel about TGE— 
septic, morbid, 
incomprehensible, 
gimmicky—think the 
Opposite and wake up.” 
Paul Morley, 

NME (2? June 1981) 
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“Like the Velvet 
Underground before 
them, Throbbing 
Gristle bled pretty pop 
into horrible noise until 
you couldn't tell one 
from the other.” 

Mark Sinker, Select 
(August 1991) 


“The legend of 
Throbbing Gristle, in 
retrospect, was easily 
as important as the 
outbreak of punk.” 
David Henderson, 
Sounds 

(26 November 1983] 
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Foreword 

This book recalls a time which, 
despite volumes of print, remains 
occluded, obdurate, even intimidating: 
that moment before the conservative 
reconstruction (1950s in 1980s/ 
1990s}. To be awake in London in the 
late 1970s was to be plunged into 
turmoil: externally manifest in riot, 
internally within various forms of 
damage and depression and, if one felt 
brave or driven, extreme aesthetics. 
COUM Transmissions and Throbbing 
Gristle mark the furthest reaches of 
that impulse: even more so than Punk, 
they plunged into a technological and 
personal examination of the dark side 
—the forbidden, the taboo, the 
dystopian future on the doorstep. 
Today, this might seem like science 
fiction, or—that degraded media 


dynamic—deliberate shock tactics, but 


then it seemed like reportage, front line 
dispatches from a convulsed country. 


Twenty years ago: Beck Road was not 
yet an artists’ colony; Martin Amis had not 
appropriated London Fields for his particular 
brand of tourism; Tesco had not gone 
upmarket; serial killers had not yet become a 
great big bore; industrial was not a niche 
market term for heavy metal with techno 
trappings; London was full of space. There was 
liberation in decay, and the time belonged to 
those who acted on this realisation. As Simon 
Ford reveals in this painstakingly researched 
book, COUM Transmissions and Throbbing 
Gristle always operated at the very limits of 
what was respectable, legally actionable—as 
some of the participants in this extraordinary 
story have found to their cost—and indeed 
possible: engaging in “nothing short of a total 
war” on contemporary perceptions. 

The late 1970s saw a concerted polemic 
against the media totality that Guy Debord 
foresaw in Society of the Spectacle: “Culture 
turned completely into commodity must also 
turn into the star commodity of the spectacular 
society.” Two themes of this time were given 
Speed by sarcasm: contempt for the music 
industry (as opposed to the first time 1960s 
naiveté}; an obsessive critique of media 
processes and effects. As Genesis P-Orridge 


wrote in early 1978, “the... thing that fascinates 
me is the blurring of the definition between real 
and manufactured pain and horror created 
largely by TV and newspapers.” Hence tunes 
like ‘Slug Bait’, taken from a broadsheet 
headline, hence all the games that TG played to 
avoid becoming fixed by image or expectation 
until, like the worm Quroborus, they twisted up 
their own tail. 

Well. This was art for art’s sake in the 
most confrontational and involving way 
possible. Considered now, twenty years on 
down the line of globalisation, it seems 
magnificent. TG always reminded me of that 
Lou Reed line, “I'll be your mirror, reflect what 
you are”: their performances in the YMCA and 
Centro Iberico opened up a black hole, as the 
group summoned up their boredom, spat it 
back into your face, and took the ground from 
under your feet. Was it at the latter that Genesis 
Stared at me full on, and screamed, over the 
grisly synth grind of ‘What A Day’, “You only call 
me when you're fed up! You only call me when 
you're fed up! You only call me when you're fed 
up!” Do you mind? Can we talk about this 
later? Well, it was true even if | didn’t like it, and 
it forced me to think hard about the way that | 
related to the world and other people. 


TG could be highly irritating, but with 
issue: they'd confront you with your 
contradictions, make you feel really disgusted 
both with the world and yourself, but then, with 
sudden sleight of hand—which was never a 
trick, but the result of intention and collective 
talent—they'd switch to sweetness and light. 
Usually with some undertow, of course, but 
‘United’ is a universal psychedelic love song 
and Heathen Earth the perfect soundtrack for 
Dream Machine immersion. Clean analog 
synthpop tunes like ‘Hot On The Heels of Love’ 
and ‘Walkabout’ coexist with the grungy 
pervola of ‘Persuasion’ and ‘In the Valley of the 
Shadow of Death’. Then there are ‘Beachy Head’ 
and After Cease To Exist’—ambient over a 
decade before its time. 

TG courted and then retreated from 
controversy; they loved the idea of pop—Chris 
Carter’s fascination with the perverse, tuneful 
blankness of ‘AB/?A’—but never had a hit; they 
talked a mean concept but recorded songs full 
of raging emotion; they recorded queasy 
masterpieces of voyeurism but put their own 
lives into their work; they stood alone but 
wanted to belong, except that there was no club 
that they would join (so they had to form their 
own, which was not such a great idea); they 


‘| always find the unexpected: 
those moments are the best 
—did you catch them? Don't 
waste it!” Cosey Fanni Tutti, 


Heathen Earth 
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sought to reflect the animalistic violence within 
‘civilised’ society, and ended up attracting it; 
they put their worst face forward in the impulse 
of the time (all that totalitarian exploration) but 
were aesthetic utopians—who believed in the 
liberating power of communication and 
technology. 

TG were at once attractive and 
repulsive, which meant that | could never fully 
accede to the surrender that they invited: an 
apparent paradox resulting in the dialogue 
partly preserved within these pages. Perhaps 
it's that you keep coming back to the things 
that you cannot square in yourself; perhaps it’s 
the fact you cannot square them that makes 
things interesting. Conservatives of all hues 
would have you believe that you are just one 
thing, bound fast by time, place and class. They 
would point to the contradictions outlined 
above as an index of hopelessness and failure, 
yet to me they indicate TG’s success: in 
reaffirming that you are many things at once, 
that these apparently warring qualities can in 
fact provide that push/pull drive necessary to 
make any work outlive its moment. In reflecting 
a time so accurately, they transcended it: TG 


threw down a gauntlet which has, as yet, barely 
been taken up. 


Music is more immediately visceral 
than the fine arts, with a vastly greater 
potential audience. IG relished this freedom: 
changing arenas suited them. Working from 
their experience as COUM, they acted as a 
unique conduit between 1960s and 1970s 
avant-garde (Performance; Mail; Xerox: 
Conceptual] art and the mainstream, as the 
Image Bank credo “now is the time to attack 
the Problem of Nothing”—became a pop 
impulse. Within the arsenal of effects that TG 
brought to this task—which included 
pamphleteering, sloganeering and language 
itself—the most important was what Genesis 
P-Orridge called “the power of performance 
art”: “the reduction down to the critical 
moment between being dead and alive. Which 
is when one feels totally alive but also under 
threat”. This white knuckle ride is—or should 
be—at the heart of pop itself: a moment of full 
engagement, of physiological and emotional 
surrender to sound, of the transforming time 
possibilities within a perennial present. 

This is not something, however, that is 
infinitely repeatable—or even necessa rily 
recordable. Together with their contemporaries 
the Sex Pistols, Joy Division and Suicide, TG 
gave performances that were concentrated 


enough to invoke the demons of the time: they 
might have felt in control of their psychic 
laboratory, but they were experimenting on 
themselves in public—an act of magnificent 
foolhardiness with potentially dangerous 
results. Their’s was the conundrum perfectly 
described by George Steiner in Bluebeard’s 
Castle: “| am not sure whether anyone, 
however scrupulous, who spends time and 
resources on those dark places, can, or indeed, 
leave them personally intact. Yet the dark 
places are at the centre. Pass them by and 
there can be no serious discussion of the 
human potential.” 


In this particular crucible—Britain in the 
late 1970s—many got burned. TG walked down 


some strange, esoteric byways; they could be 
very neg, and some of it stuck. This book does 
not follow what happened to the protagonists 
over the next twenty years, but delivers a 
dispassionate, factual account of what did or 
did not happen in that brief period when they 
could all work together. In that respect, it could 
only have been written by someone from 
another generation, who could not participate. 
So when Simon Ford writes “one potential flaw 
in my research is the fact that | have never 
seen either group perform ‘live”, he couldn't 


be more wrong: it needed someone who was 
Not There to tell this complex, charged story, 
to begin the unravelling of its victories and 
defeats, promises and betrayals. To insist that 
you can only write from personal experience is 
a contemporary crime of perception as great 
as any of those that TG opposed so effectively, 
in another world and another time. 

Jon Savage 


‘This is the world now. Move a fin 
and the world turns. Sit ina chair 
and the pictures change.” Genesis 
P-Orridge, ‘Six Six Sixties’ 
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Introduction 
“These people are the 


wreckers of civilisation”, exclaimed 


the Tory MP, Nicholas Fairbairn, in 
the Daily Mail (19 October 1976). 
Fairbairn’s outburst was meant to 
describe four artists and 
musicians—Chris Carter, 

Peter Christopherson, Genesis 
P-Orridge, and Cosey Fanni Tutti— 
working together under the group 
names COUM Transmissions 


(COUM) and Throbbing Gristle (TG). 


What they had done to deserve 
such an epithet, and what they 
were about to do, is the subject 
of this book. 


COUM [pronounced ‘coom’ or ‘come’} 
started life in 1969 as a band—of varying size 
and personnel—playing improvised and chaotic 
sets in the clubs, pubs and streets of Hull. Its 
biggest gig came in October 1971 as a support 
group to Hawkwind. Not long after this, COUM 
suspended its musical work and concentrated 
instead on performance art. The group's work in 
this area culminated in the infamous exhibition 
Prostitution at the ICA in October 1976, which 
incidentally provided the occasion for 
Fairbairn’s declamation above. COUM was the 
Subject of the exhibition, TG, formed just a year 
before, played at the opening party. 


With the formation of TG, COUM activities 
were gradually phased out. TG translated the 
artistic avant-gardism of COUM into a popular 
cultural context. In doing this, though, it made 
no attempt to tone down its more transgressive 
interests for a mass audience. The result was 
either gentle, if ominous, free-form 
instrumentals, or excruciatingly loud rhythms 
accompanied by maniacally delivered lyrics 
filled with violent imagery. To release their 
records the members of TG formed an 
independent record label, Industrial Records 
(IR). This not only allowed them total control 


over their own product—from production 
through to marketing—it also allowed them to 
lay the foundations for a new genre of music, 
which they labelled Industrial Music. IR soon 
grew to become more than just a commercial 
vehicle for TG. It became the focal point fora 
developing network of what Carter called 
‘electronic garage bands’ and released seminal 
material by William Burroughs, Monte Cazazza, 
Leather Nun, SPK, Clock DVA, Cabaret Voltaire, 
Thomas Leer and Robert Rental. Rather fittingly, 
considering their anti-commercial ethics, TG 
and IR ceased trading at the peak of their 
critical and financial success in 1981. 


Despite disbanding, TG’s cult status 
continues to grow. Apart from a couple of books 
in the American Re/Search series, little of any 
substance has ever been written about the 
group, instead myths and legends surrounding 
the group members have been allowed to 
multiply. Taking these ‘fictions’ as my starting 
point, my initial task was to see if they had any 
basis in fact. Reconstructing a history for COUM 
and TG meant putting together fragments found 
in some quite obscure locations, ranging from 
the seedy ‘porn’ shops of Soho to the archives of 
the Tate Gallery. It has also meant travelling to 


such exotic locations as Manhattan and Hull. The 
bulk of the research took three main forms: a 
series of personal interviews with each member 
of the band; the sifting through of secondary 
sources, such as published interviews and 
reviews; and finally the examination of 
unpublished primary sources, such as letters 
and manuscripts. All unreferenced quotations in 
the book came from interviews and 
correspondence carried out between 1995 and 
1997. The remainder of the quoted material has 
been reproduced as found in the original printed 
sources (thus keeping P-Orridge’s well-known 
lexical eccentricities: ‘E’ for ‘l’, ‘ov’ for ‘of’, ‘thee’ 
instead of ‘the’, ‘butter’ instead of ‘but’, and 
‘Dearset’ instead of ‘Dearest’, etc.). 


One potential flaw in my research is that 
| have never seen either group perform ‘live’. At 
the time TG played its last UK gig in February 
1981, | was just fifteen and living in Paignton, 
Devon, blissfully unaware of all forms of 
Industrial culture. This has meant that my 
understanding of a crucial dimension of both 
TG’s and COUM’s work, namely the experience 
of their ‘presence’ and ‘spontaneity’, has 
necessarily been based on documentation and 
reminiscences by members of the groups. 
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Luckily, or rather by design, both COUM and TG 
were acutely aware of the value of 
documentation and much of it still exists, if you 
look hard enough for it. In the case of TG, the 
group recorded and released on cassette nearly 
all of its live gigs and many of its studio jams. 
However, despite the availability of this 
material, | have decided to concentrate on the 
conventionally released TG albums and singles. 
To have done otherwise would have made the 
book unbearably long—both for me to write and 
probably for you to read. Likewise, COUM was 
equally prolific but not quite so well 
documented. For COUM art became part of 
everyday life and upon closer examination 
many of the performances listed at the back of 
this book often describe events not 
conventionally included in artistic oeuvres (for 
example, Spaghetti Junction in 1974 was 
actually a series of meals held at Colin Naylor’s 
house in Clapham Junction, London). With this 
in mind | have focused on COUM actions where 
substantial documentation survived. 


Like the majority of artist’s monographs 
and rock music biographies, Wreckers of 
Civilisation was written as a chronological 
Narrative, in the full knowledge of the 


simplifications and false coherence that sucha 
form embodies. COUM'’ and ‘TG’ were proper 
names for group enterprises where the sources 
for ideas were at the time indeterminable, Add 
to this the existence of conflicting memories 
and interpretations of the same events, and 
you have some kind of approximation of the 
vagaries of actual lived reality. To counter this 
tendency | have not repressed these 
arguments. They exist and remain unresolved, 
What narrative tends to do is remove 
discontinuity and contradiction in favour of a 
simplified story that leads, in the case of artists 
and musicians, towards an ‘explanation’ of their 
‘work’. In the process of describing selected 
events in the life of the few characters involved 
in any particular plot, the wider picture and 
alternative histories often become lost. Other, 
less easily assimilated social processes and 
structures are ignored or denigrated for the 
sake of the narrative. There remains, then, just 
one final but important note of caution 
concerning the story you are about to read. A 
favourite saying of COUM’s, that could equally 
be applied to TG, went as follows: “Everything 
about COUM is true. Everything about COUM is 
false. Everything about COUM is nothing. It is by 
omission that we might be exact.” 
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Press cutting. Solihull News, 1 June 1968. 
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Neil Megson 
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of Broad Oaks Road. 


They have formed a society to 
be called the Knights of the Pente- 
costal Flame. 


Their plan is to. distribute 
throughout the Borough, small 
pieces of card bearing “ evocative ” 
words. They hope that people will 
use these cards as a form of poetry 


Neil, who is in his final year at 
a Solibull grammar school. told the 
“News” this week: "We want to 
turn Solihull into a town of poets.” 

He is studying English. history, 
and economics, for the G.C.E. ex- 
aminations at “A” level and hopes 
ta go on. to University later this 

ear. He has recently completed a 


“tou! AE Seek fy-b00k of his own poetry, which is 


action from people, creative or 
otherwise, but finally decided on 
the card method. I is the easiest 
and simplest way to get a reaction 

“The idea is that by picking up, 
or acquiring these words, people 
will find they can make a Haiku 
poem. (This is a simple form of 
Japanese poetry with only 17 
syllables to each poem.) 


RARE 

“It has a rare beauty.” Neil con 
tinued, “and if they lay the cards 
out, they will have an original 
poem 

“The Happening” in Solihull 
a term the group use to describe 
their activitics—is linked with a 
similar ‘event. in  Loedon today, 
when a group of experimental psy- 


J ‘ ry f 
calls the dull, sausage lives, and 
my husband and myscli! 
pletely behind him 

“Solihull is a fine and wonder 
ful place to live i The thing thal 
underlines its backwardness more 


than anything else, is its lack of 
an Arts Centre, where people can 
be given an Opportunity to fulfil 
their creative impulses.’ 


But what if their experiment 
fails ? 
Neil said: “Even if people tear 
up these cards, at least they will * 
have shown a reaction. I[t wil] be 
an expression of their feelings 
Whatever it is, we shall be try 
ing to do something whigh we 
the benefit 
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Pastcord, 1973. 


Genesis P-Orridge was born Neil Andrew 
Megson on 22 February 1950 in Victoria Park, 
Manchester. At this time his father, Ronald 
Megson, was earning his living as a travelling 
salesman. He also enjoyed acting and music 
(playing drums in local jazz and dance bands}, 
and worked for a time in repertory theatre. 
Eleven years earlier, at the outbreak of the 
Second World War he volunteered, aged 
seventeen to act as a dispatch rider, in order, 
P-Orridge says, to get a free motorcycle. He 
soon returned to civilian life, however, after 
being badly injured and invalided out of the 
army at Dunkirk. At this point he met Muriel, his 
future wife. Muriel came from Salford and was | 
then working at an aviation factory. She also 
found occasional work as a chorus-line dancer. 


P-Orridge’s relationship with his parents 
remained good throughout his childhood: 
chiefly it seems because they made few 
attempts to censure his precocious artistic 
Sensitivity. In appreciation of them he produced 
in 1973 a touching postcard with two Passport- 


like photographs entitled simply, Mum and Dad. 


w. PASTOORD 


DESIGN by GENESIS P-ORRIOGE M.B. 
copyright 1973 COUM TRANSMISSIONS 


Not surprisingly there is a distinct family 
resemblance: P-Orridge’s deep-set eyes area 
characteristic he shares with both parents. 


P-Orridge’s first school was Staples Road 
Infants in Loughton, Essex. His memories of 
this time are dominated by the experience of a 
cold winter when his family (including his 
sister Cynthia Helen Megson, and his 
grandmother Edith Swindells) was obliged to 
live in a caravan whilst their new house was 
being completed. The experience of living near 
Epping Forest (plus a later ‘porno mag’ shoot 
involving Tutti) would provide the inspiration for 
the 1975 TG track, ‘Epping Forest’ (released on 
Assume Power Focus): “Epping Forest was still 
untouched across the other side of the street,” 
P-Orridge told me, “rabbits, squirrels and deer 
were always around. In the morning my mother 
would walk me to school. It took about ten 
minutes through the forest along a trail worn 
by footsteps and deer. There were pools, frog 
ponds, deep shadows. It was a magickal place, 
and a favourite haunt, | learned later, for rapes, 
flashing, and the dumping of corpses.” 


Genesis P-Orridge, Army Cadet, Solihull Public School, 1966. 


When he was nine years old his parents 
sent him for private piano lessons. P-Orridge, 
however, preferred playing football and spent 
the money for the lessons on sweets. Musically 
he was more interested in his father’s drum kit 
than the piano, and one of his earliest memories 
was the applause he received playing drums at 
a family wedding reception when he was just 
three years old. Ronald’s job as a salesman 
meant the family were always on the move. 
P-Orridge’s next stop after Essex was Cheshire 
and Gatley Primary School. The constant 
upheaval, however, did little to adversely affect 
P-Orridge’s school work because, on the strength 
of his eleven plus exam results, he won a 
scholarship to attend Stockport Grammar 
School { 1961-1964). Then with the help of 
another scholarship, and his father’s new job as 
the Midlands area manager of a cleaning and 
maintenance business, P-Orridge became a 
pupil at Solihull Public School in Warwickshire 
(1964-1968). He remembers these days now 
as “basically four years of being mentally and 
physically tortured.” At first nobody spoke 
to him because of his Northern accent but he 


eventually found friends in Spydee (lan Evetts), 
Little Baz (Barry Hermon) and Paul Wolfson who 
shared his interest in art, books, and poetry 
rather than rugby. It was a typical, traditional 
English public school with strict discipline and 
‘benchers’ or prefects who often exercised their 
right to cane the other pupils. P-Orridge says 
that the school “crystallised my hatred of 
authority, the British class system, the Royal 
family, privilege, hypocrisy, cruelty—the entire 
bag of tricks.” Although only a day boy he Still 
had to attend school for six days a week, 
including Saturday, from 8 am to 5 pm, with 
army cadet training on Monday afternoons. 


P-Orridge soon became friendly with 
the art teachers and was able to use the art 
department at lunch-time and in the evening. 
The art studio thus became a haven from the 
intimidation and bullying he often suffered in 
the playground and on his way home. At 
weekends P-Orridge and his friends would meet 
up at each other's houses and discuss the 
latest books and records. Topics for 
conversation included the occultist Aleister 
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Crowley, poetry by Allen Ginsberg, Frank 
eakout, and hearing the Velvet 


Zappa's Fr : 
Underground on pirate radio. Out of these 
6, to start 


discussions came the idea, in 196 
Conscience magazine with P-Orridge, Wolfson, 
Hermon, Spydee and Peter Winstanley as the 
co-editors. ‘We were aware of other 
underground magazines,” explains P-Orridge, 
“and we were interested in questioning the way 
things were run at the school. They wouldn't 
accept our essays in the school magazine, So 
we started our own magazine. They wouldn't 

let us sell it in the school grounds so we stood 
just outside the school gates selling it. We did 
three issues before | left and managed to get 
various rules changed, such as the removal 

of the benchers’ privileges and also changes 

in the rules on school uniforms.” Also in 

1966, P-Orridge, partly under the influence 

of sensationalist newspaper accounts 

of ‘Swinging London’, organised the first 
‘happening’ at the school under the auspices 

of the school dance. 


Remembering this period, P-Orridge 
wrote in 1974: “We imagined ourselves as 
literary figures, but mostly we loved sordid 
situations, depraved filth and thee unromantic 
side of bodily functions. We loved to ruin our 
dreams and it was no surprise to be dead to 
stimulus of a real emotion by that age.” When 
not ‘ruining his dreams’ P-Orridge spent some 
of his spare time as the secretary of the 
school’s sixth form Christian Discussion Circle. 
A surprising hobby, perhaps, for someone who 
in 1988 was described by The Sunday People 
(24 July 1988) as “the sickest man in Britain”, 
a “greedy gutter guru” and a “demi-god” who 
“feeds pop fans on sex, sadism, and devil rites.” 
But there were certain privileges that went with 
the position. “It was a mixture of whim and the 
intuition that | should do the unexpected,” 
P-Orridge says. “It was one of the first times | 
reversed people's expectations. | said I'd do it 
but | think it should be comparative religion not 


just Christianity. | even managed to geta 
member of the British Communist Party to 
speak. | was basically saying that beliefs are 
beliefs and fanatics are fanatics and | got away 
with it. Most of the discussions that were 
actually about religion | did as joint projects 
with the Girls’ Christian Discussion Circle. They 
were always well attended. The parents and 
school governors complained when they found 
out about the type of people | was getting to 
speak but | had plausible enough reasons. 
‘Know thine enemy’ | quoted. | think these 
discussions were my first successful actions,” 


By the time he was eighteen P-Orridge 
had branched out to also take charge of the 
local Sunday School classes. Brought up as a 
Church of England Christian he later told 
Simon Dwyer in Rapid Eye (no. 1, 1989) that 
the only good thing about Christianity was ‘to 
see these very respectable people kneeling 
and guzzling blood and eating human flesh. 
| remember being very disappointed when | 
was young when | found it wasn’t real blood. 
| really felt cheated. Maybe that’s why I've 
been disappointed in the Christian Church 
ever since.” 


A year before, when he was 
seventeen, P-Orridge had fallen seriously ill 
from a condition connected to the asthma he 
had suffered from since the age of four. Since 
then he had been on, first, cortisone, then 
prednisone steroids. One of the side-effects 
of these drugs was that they released 
adrenalin, which eventually caused the 
adrenal glands to atrophy. P-Orridge duly 
learnt to control the asthma attacks when he 
realised that they were often caused by 
stress and tiredness. Then, on the advice of 
his doctor, he stopped taking the steroids. 
After a couple of days, though, he began to 
feel ill and eventually collapsed. His sister 
found him and ran to get the doctor (who 
luckily lived just across the road). The doctor 


Genesis P-Orridge, 1968. 


came and gave P-Orridge an injection of 
adrenalin and sent for an ambulance. “The 
doctors in the hospital almost gave me up for 
dead,” P-Orridge says. “At one point my heart 
stopped. But | came back. The first thing | 
said was ‘What the fuck happened?’, which 
was the first time my mother realised | could 
swear like a trooper.” 


Lying in the hospital bed P-Orridge had 
plenty of time to consider his future: “It was at 
that point that | decided | wasn’t going to do 
what was expected of me. The doctors said that 
| could live a normal life, or drop dead at any 
moment. They just didn’t know. Since then | 
have been taking steroids every day of my life. | 
very consciously decided that | was going to do 
what | really wanted in life, which was to 
become involved with writing and art. | decided 
that | couldn’t waste any time and that they'd 
lost me at that point.” 


Early Worm 

Although P-Orridge’s main interest at 
this time was beatnik writing, he also began to 
take an interest in experimental music, chiefly 
inspired by reading John Cage’s book Silence 
(1961). His first band, Worm, had been formed 
in 1965 with the help of school friends Peter 
Winstanley, lan Evetts and his girlfriend Jane 
Ray. Worm produced one album (literally) in 
the summer of 1968 called Early Worm 
(its follow-up was going to be called Catching 
the Bird). The band used to jam together in 
P-Orridge’s attic which his parents had allowed 
him to convert into a den decorated with 
wallpaper samples and his own collages 
and paintings. 


“My attitude towards sound was already 
forming,” P-Orridge recalls. “I believed music 
was organised and assembled sound and that 
was as far as you could go with a definition. You 
can assemble it anyway you want and you can 
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use any sound you want. It can be as abrasive 
or as melodic as the culture chooses and, of 
course, every culture considers different | 
sounds to be melodic. There are no rules. | think 
reading Silence confirmed a lot of the things | 
was already feeling. That book was vindication 
that anything and everything was possible and 
that everything could be included. | think 
inclusion has been one of the big themes of 


what I’ve done.” 


The single copy of Early Worm was 
pressed in November 1968 at Deroy Sound 
Services in Manchester, at a cost of £8. The 
location was significant for P-Orridge because, 
as he later discovered through reading Emlyn 
Williams’ Beyond Belief, the Moors Murderer lan 
Brady had used the same studio to have his 
tapes of Hitler's speeches made into LPs. 
Playing on Early Worm are Genesis, Gnaire Gill 
(Pinglewad’s girlfriend); Jesus Joheero (Dr. 
Moses Tea a.k.a. John Shapeero}, Spiderman 
(Evetts}, Jangel (Jane Ray], RFM (Ronald 
Frederick Megson}, and Pinglewad (Peter 
Winstanley}. Its follow-up, Catching the Bird, 
was recorded with the same line-up plus 
Timothy Poston, but was never pressed. 


The instruments played by Worm were 
wide and various, from table knives to half- 
broken acoustic guitars. P-Orridge allowed one 
track from the album, ‘The Balloon Burst’, to be 
included on the cassette 23 Drifts to Guestling 
(1983). The track with its military marching 
band drums and its spiritualist or hymn-like 
melody has P-Orridge and Co. repeating “the 
balloon burst, the balloon burst, balloon, 
balloon, balloon.” The ‘balloon’ referred to was 
actually a condom belonging to Spidee that had 
Split whilst in use. The poor sound quality of the 
track was due to its being recorded in the attic 
on domestic low-fi recording equipment and 
played on unconventional instruments. (On the 
information sheet P-Orridge wrote for the 
album, he is listed as having played or 


provided: “Amplified drums, prepared tapes, 
feedback, kazoo, Indian gongs, temple chimes, 
amplified five string variable action guitar, 
unsung pony, bongos, waste paper bin, 
chromonica, vocals, guitar, ocarina, recorder”), 
One thing the track proves is that P-Orridge and 
his friends had little interest in producing 
conventional music, and with the album's use 
of prepared tape and feedback, it also provides 
precedents for P-Orridge’s later work with TG. 


We want to turn Solihull into 

a town of poets 

Meanwhile, a precedent for P-Orridge’s 
later performance work and also his 
penchant for publicity can be found in the 
street ‘happening’ he organised in June 
1968. Through ‘happenings’ artists created 
situations—usually theatrical, but rarely 
scripted—where the performer could freely 
interact, and often exchange roles, with an 
audience. The term itself derived from the work 
of American artist Alan Kaprow and became 
popularised through the publication of his book 
Assemblage, Environments and Happenings 
(1965). P-Orridge, however, was unfamiliar at 
the time with this work and had come across 
the term in newspapers and the underground 
press. As we shall see the more poetical nature 
of P-Orridge’s street ‘happening’ suggests that 
it was influenced by the work of the American 
Beat Generation, in particular the poetry of 
Allen Ginsberg and Gary Synder. 


P-Orridge’s ‘happening’ started with him 
co-founding, along with Hermon and Wolfson, 
the first of his many pseudo-societies—The 
Knights of the Pentecostal Flame. Its first, and 
apparently only project, was to distribute 
randomly cards on which were written words 
such as ‘fleece’, ‘rainbow’, ‘silken’, ‘white’, ‘flower 
and ‘dewdrops’. The group called the work 
Beautiful Litter and it took place in Mell Square, 
Solihull, on 1 June 1968. The date was important 
as it was the day before the Pentecost or Whit 


Sunday, when the descent of the Holy Spirit is 
celebrated by the Pentecostalists. 


P-Orridge ensured that the local paper 
knew about the ‘happening’ and was not 
therefore surprised when a reporter from the 
Solihull News appeared. When he asked 
P-Orridge what their activities were meant to 
achieve, the latter replied that they wanted 
nothing less than to ignite “an artistic 
revolution in Solihull, by making people aware 
of the life around them, its essential beauty and 
tranquillity.... The idea is that by picking up or 
acquiring these words, people will find they can 
make a Haiku poem. This is a simple form of 
Japanese poetry with only 1? syllables to each 
poem. It has a rare beauty and if they lay the 
cards out, they will have an original poem.... 

We want to turn Solihull into a town of poets.” 


The reporter wrote that the precocious 
Neil Megson was studying A level English, 
history, and economics and hoped to gain a 
place at university later in the year. As a further 
sign of P-Orridge’s keenness, the journalist 
mentioned the teenager’s recently completed 
book of poetry, and his work-in-progress, a 
novel. “| must stress that we are not hippies, 
drop-outs, or weirdos,” P-Orridge said to allay 
the fears of the good people of Solihull, “and we 
definitely do not take drugs nor even think of 
doing so.” 


Such youthful enthusiasm pleased the 
editor of Solihull News and he described the 
event favourably, contrasting P-Orridge’s 
positive actions with the rioting students and 
striking workers of Paris—this being just after 
the events of May 68: “It is not easy to grasp in 
a short time precisely what Neil Megson, who 
comes into the public eye on the back page, is 
trying to say. Basically he wants to rescue us 
from the danger of becoming spiritual and 
artistic cabbages, and the motives are very 
good.” The editor then asked “What actual point 


is made against the capitalist society, which 1.9 
they detest, by young student thugs [in Paris] 

hurling paving stones at policemen?” He 

concluded with the observation that: “a number 

of people will want to write off what [P-Orridge 

and his friends] are doing as rubbish. That will 

at least be a fair reaction. What will hurt most is 

the anticipated majority reaction—blank 

disinterest.” 


The following Saturday's edition of 
Solihull News carried an interview with the 
Rector of Solihull, Canon Harry Hartley, who 
explained, “I contacted Neil at his home, later on 
Saturday. | told him about my plan for a sermon 
and read him a Haiku | had written myself... 
‘Haiku must need a high 10 if Silhill seems 
sausage-like to you’.” 


P-Orridge thought the Rector’s 
comments were hilarious, but he thoroughly 
enjoyed the attention Beautiful Litter brought 
him. From that moment on he realised that 
creating publicity was very much part of the 
artistic process. An early guide on these 
matters was Andy Warhol, and P-Orridge still 
has the scrapbook in which he collected 
information on the artist. However, it was the 
earlier American Beat Generation that P-Orridge 
chiefly looked to for guidance on matters of 
artistic and bohemian lifestyle. 


P-Orridge had been introduced to Jack 
Kerouac’s On the Road in 1965 by his English 
teacher, ‘Bogbrush’ (so nicknamed because of 
his wild moustache}. He quickly discovered 
that many of the characters portrayed in the 
novel were real people and soon bought his 
first book by William Burroughs, Dead Fingers 
Talk. For his own entry in Contemporary Artists 
(1977), P-Orridge identified his early influences 
as the eclectic grouping of the Rolling Stones, 
Jean-Paul Sartre’s Nausea, Jack Kerouac and 
the Dadaists. “The lives of artists were almost 
more interesting than their art,” says P-Orridge, 
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“that’s what | really picked up from Kerouac and 
Burroughs and the Dadaists. What fascinated 
me was their lives. Biographies are eensesiabii 
‘Live your life as if you're writing a book, try | 
and make all the pages interesting.” P-Orridge’s 
‘nterest in the beatnik lifestyle was further 
consolidated when he actually met one in a 
cafe in Solihull. His name was Ron Skinner and 
he taught P-Orridge how to roll a joint. “| used to 
drop in on his flat on the way to school, smoke 
some hash, wander into school and fall asleep 
at the back of the class. He gave me a painting 
which has been my talisman. He was the first 
person that knew what | was talking about, that 
vindicated what | was feeling and wanting. He 
confirmed that it was a way of life and that it 
was possible.” 


King teeny-hipster, poet, 

author and typist 

In September 1968 P-Orridge left home 
and Solihull to study Social Administration and 
Philosophy at Hull University. It was not too far 
away from home and was by the sea. It was also 
ordinary; “| was fed up with privilege and the 
private education system in Britain. The way the 
whole thing was structured was very alienating. 
| wanted to go to the most ordinary non-elitist, 
working-class, red brick university.” P-Orridge 
chose Social Administration because he 
believed it included anthropology and the study 
of other cultures. He soon found out, though, 
that it was more to do with running the welfare 
State in Britain than Studying tribal ceremonies 
in Africa. P-Orridge quickly realised his mistake 
and tried to change courses and Study English, 
but the Social Administration department 
refused his request for a transfer. From then on, 
P-Orridge’s energies went more into his Social 
life than into his academic Studies. 


New friends in this social life included L. 
Brian Kaye, Timothy Poston, John Krivine and 
Tom Fawthrop. Kaye, Shapeero and Poston, in 
particular, helped P-Orridge set up a ‘free-form’ 


student magazine called Worm that ran from 
1968 to 1970. Its most significant 
characteristic was its waiving of all editoria| 
control. Whatever was placed in the magazine's 
pigeonhole—from insurrectionary polemic to 
obscene poetry—was printed. Issue 1 of 159 
copies sold out in 25 minutes, and Issue 2 of 
450 copies sold out almost as quickly. Issue 3 
carried instructions about how to make Molotoy 
cocktails and was almost banned. Issue 4 was 
banned. According to the official Hull Student 
Union magazine, Jorchlight (6 March 1969), 
this was because it was considered legally 
obscene and as its printer the Union could be 
liable for prosecution. P-Orridge and his friends 
replied to their critics with a letter to Torchlight 
(9 May 1969) headlined ‘Obscenity’. In 
particular they were answering a letter of 
complaint that stated: “| would uphold freedom 
of speech until my last breath but | see no 
justification for using this as an excuse for 
blatant obscenity and an accumulation of 
mindless trash devoid of all literary or 
philosophical merit.” P-Orridge, Kaye and 
Shapeero replied defiantly: “Apart from the 
obvious conflict between upholding freedom of 
speech, and banning this publication, may we 
point out that Worm, unlike this person has 
never set itself up as an arbiter of public taste. 
Also unlike our critics and would-be banners we 
are perfectly prepared to stand by our views.” 


When not working on the magazine 
P-Orridge amused himself writing poetry 
and hanging out with the then thriving folk 
and experimental rock scene in Hull. He also 
took an active interest in the University’s 
debating society, as the following report on 
the motion ‘Eccentricity is preferable to 
Uniformity’ by David Steele in Torchlight 
(9 May 1969) reveals: 
Genesis commenced the proceedings by 
dropping bits of orange peel into a pint 
glass, which was intellectually the high 
spot. Subsequent speakers attempted to 


speak. Mr Shaw's remarks were 
interrupted by sundry diversions. ‘Will you 
speak through the chair?’—Genesis picks 
up a chair and speaks through it. ‘Mr. 
Edward Heath....'—'Keep it clean.’ ‘You’re 
trying my patience Mr. Megson.’—'ls he a 
patient of yours?’ Yes, this was wit 
aspiring to the dizzy level of a bad edition 
of Jackanory.... In conclusion Genesis 
pointed out that no one in the room was 
an eccentric, and that the debate had 
been ‘a load of old rubbish’, which was the 
most perspicacious comment of the day. 


P-Orridge’s talent for poetry was 
recognised in 1969 when he won the Hull 
University Needler Poetry Competition judged 
by Compton lecturer Richard Murphy and the 
celebrated poet, and Chief Librarian at Hull 


Genesis B. de Mille 


King teeny-hipster, poet, 
author and typist: the list is 
not unimpressive. Now, 
Genesis N. <A. Megson 
intends to add “film-making” 
to it. He’s to produce a 
lavish reconstruction of last 
year’s sit-in. “We want to 
finish it by the end of term’, 
he discloses. With any luck 
he might find some cinema- 
verite on his celluloid. 


So far, the film’s without 
a script, hasn’t been cast 
and appears to have no 
formal organisation. Un- 
daunted, Genesis has obtain- 
ed two movie cameras by 
advertising through the Daily 
Information Sheet. Lucky, 
really. He might have had to 
use a stills camera. With two 
on the projector, one bang- 
ing in the slides the other 
whipping them out again, 
they could no doubt have 
achieved the same effect. 


Press cutting. Torchlight, 9 May 1969. 


University, Philip Larkin. (Three years later 
P-Orridge included Larkin on his “unspecific 
list of war criminals for his sabotage of 
production, progression and equality of right 
to expression”). Despite this poetry prize, 
P-Orridge was still refused permission to 
transfer to the English department. This 
intransigence obviously did nothing to alter 
his low opinion of state education and at the 
end of the academic year in 19639, he, like 
many others, decided to ‘turn on, tune in and 
drop out’: P-Orridge was clearly never going 

to become a social worker. One of his course 
lecturers, Brian Showler, talked about 
P-Orridge's Hull University days to the Evening 
News (21 October 1976): “He was very bright, 
but when it came to the exams he failed the lot 
on purpose. He was not stupid, but couldn't get 
into academic life and study... After the exams | 
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tried to persuade him to be a good boy. But he 
wasn't interested and left university.” showler 
wouldn't be the last to fail to persuade P-Orridge 


‘to be a good boy’. 


P-Orridge’s mentor in radical politics at 
Hull was Tom Fawthrop. Fawthrop, a member of 
Radical Student Alliance, had torn up his exam 
papers in the summer of 1968 in protest 
against the concept of exams. He had then led 
the Hull students in an occupation of the 
University’s administration buildings. Fawthrop 
wrote in his contribution to Student Power 
(1969) that examinations are “the ‘control 
centre’ for the manipulation of the lives of the 
students. They present one aspect of an 
academic conditioning process which induces 
the acceptance of arbitrary authority geared to 
a society which needs to perpetuate academic 
hierarchy because it is itself based on privilege 
and inequality.” P-Orridge agreed whole- 
heartedly with Fawthrop’s views on exams and 
decided to follow his example by staging his 
own protest against the exam system in the 
summer of 1969. He also planned to repeat the 
Student sit-in of the year before, but this time 
in the form of a prank, the first stage of which 
depended on organising some publicity. 
Torchlight (9 May 1969) duly complied: “King 
teeny-hipster, poet, author and typist: the list is 
not unimpressive. Now, Genesis N. A. Megson 
intends to add film-making’ to it. He’s to 
produce a lavish reconstruction of last year’s 
sit-in. ‘We want to finish it by the end of term’, 
he discloses. With any luck he might find some 
cinemaverite on his celluloid.” 


The plan was simple: students would 
be tricked into becoming Politically active by 
P-Orridge pretending he was making a movie 
about the sit-in, and giving a particular time 
and date for student ‘extras’ to meet. When 
assembled they would be directed to storm 
the administration building. On the day though 
only a small number of Students turned up, 


thus cancelling the revolution. Not long after 
this debacle, P-Orridge left Hull for London to 
join the communal performance art group, 
Transmedia Explorations. He stayed with them 
for just three months, but they would be three 
very long months. 


London's love-anarchist 

dance company 

Transmedia Explorations was formed 
out of the remnants of the Exploding Galaxy, 
described by P-Orridge as a “kinetic theatre 
and mixed-media group” and by /nternational 
Times (IT) as “London's love-anarchist dance 
company”. The Exploding Galaxy had partially 
disbanded after a series of police drug raids 
and a damaging court case (both chronicled in 
the 1968 book Planted). The group had been at 
the forefront of the London hippy scene since 
196/, operating out of a commune at 99 Balls 
Pond Road. Filipino artist David Medalla formed 
the group from an array of artists, poets, 
dancers and musicians he had met in the UFO 
Club on Tottenham Court Road. Their high 
profile ‘hippy’ antics ensured they were 
continually pestered by both the police and 
the press. Exposés on the group in the News of 
the World carried sensationalist headlines 
such as ‘Would You Like Your Daughter to go to 
Parties Like This?’, ‘Disturbing World of the 
Flower Children’ and ‘Free Clothes, Free 
Lodging, Free Love—But You Pay’. 


Before the formation of the Exploding 
Galaxy, Medalla had been involved, along with 
Paul Keeler and his father Charles, with Signals, 
a gallery and magazine promoting Kinetic Art 
and attempting to integrate artistic, scientific 
and industrial processes. Essentially, the 
Exploding Galaxy sought to combine Kinetic Art 
with ‘happenings’. Gerald Fitzgerald, one of the 
founding members of the Exploding Galaxy, 
described this union as ‘Kinetic Drama’: “Kinetic 
Drama is a fairly loose term to describe a form 
of play or game unsuitable for the stage as it is 


closer to a party game than a play for the 
theatre,” he wrote in Planted. “Some are 
composed of available material such as 
advertisements, in conjunction with other 
material, i.e. industrial or commercial 
equipment to be interpreted or ‘acted out’ as in 
a group psychotherapy game.” Kinetic Dramas 
were playful and interactive and therefore 
unsuitable for theatrical settings which 
imposed distinctions between actors and 
audiences. Advertisements and “industrial and 
commercial equipment” were also incorporated 
to ensure the dramas were relevant to a 
modern urbanised audience. 


Underpinning Fitzgerald’s understanding 
of this audience was the rather simplistic notion 
of categorising individuals as either 
Quaquaversal or Centroclinal. “Quaquaversal, 
pointing in every direction,” wrote Fitzgerald, “is 
a geological term, but used here to denote an 
open and unspecific approach to art and people, 
not governed by laws observed by the 
professionals of any art medium. Centroclinal is 
the opposite.” P-Orridge liked the idea but was 
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Gerald Fitzgerald (left) and Genesis P-Orridge (right), Transmedia Explorations, London, 1969. 


not wholly convinced. However, it did seem to 
explain why it was easier to work very late at 
night. According to P-Orridge the centroclines 
generated large amounts of centroclinal energy. 
When the centroclines went to sleep their 
centroclinal emissions decreased thus giving 
quaquaversal energies free reign. 


P-Orridge later acknowledged 
Fitzgerald's formative influence on his work 
when he made him a dedicatee of Thee 
Psychick Bible (1994): “Gerald Fitzgerald who 
broke my Habit.” One work by Fitzgerald that 
particularly fascinated P-Orridge was the 
dance/drama The Orange and Blue 
Kinetegram (1968), part of a series called 
‘Fetishes of Sympathy and Symptoms of 
Aggression’. Fitzgerald's script, published in 
Planted, explained the symbolism of these 
particular colours: “Blue and Orange are Man 
and Girl. Either way. Though Blue was 
originally a girl.” Each participant in the work 
followed an individual strand of a complex 
script that provided both specific directions 
and opportunities for improvisation. What 
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interested P-Orridge, and later Tutti, was the 
symbolism attached to orange and plug as 
representative of male and female verties. 
COUM often used these same colours in later 
actions, most notably in Orange and Blue 
(1974], where all the props were painted half 
orange and half blue. The piece, according to 
P-Orridge in a 1981 interview with Gray 
Watson, was about ‘the closeness of couples, 
that men and women contain each other in 
some ways, but never can completely.” 


The most spectacular event in which 
the Exploding Galaxy participated was the 
legendary 14-Hour-Technicolour-Dream benefit 
for IT at Alexandra Palace on 29 April 1967. Here 
they performed Medalla’s provocatively entitled 
Fuzzdeath. The multi-sensory experience that 
this type of event offered—with its combination 
of loud, live, often improvised, music, light 
shows, ‘expressive’ dancing, and the liberal use 
of drugs—fitted perfectly with the Exploding 
Galaxy's interest ina cross-disciplinary 
practice, or ‘transmedia’ as Fitzgerald called it. 
According to transmedia theory, members of 
the group could not be described as ‘dancers’, 
painters’ or ‘poets’ because this Suggested 
they were tied to specialist areas, instead 
artists were free to express themselves in 
whatever media they thought appropriate. 
According to this idealistic concept, producing 


art now became an activity indistinguishable 
from everyday life. 


In the autumn of 1967 the Exploding 
Galaxy briefly left Britain to perform in Paris 
and Amsterdam. On their return the British 
Consulate refused Medalla a re-entry visa and 
he was forced to remain on the continent until 
March 1968. Whilst Medalla was in exile the 
police raided the Exploding Galaxy's commune 
and arrested three members of the group for 
Possession of cannabis, The trial took place in 
May 1968 with the result that John Dugger 


and Christian Ledoux were acquitted, but a 
third defendant was found guilty. The raids 
and the trial had a disastrous effect on the 
group with many of its key members leaving 
[including Medalla and Dugger). About a year 
later, the remains of the Exploding Galaxy were 
invited to Hull by a friend of John Krivine. 
Because they were short of people P-Orridge 
volunteered to help out with a performance. 
He got on so well with the group that they gave 
him their phone number and invited him down 
to London. 


After dropping out of university 
P-Orridge briefly returned to Solihull to tell his 
parents. In Solihull he met up with John 
Shapeero and together they hitch-hiked down 
to London to see Pink Floyd at the Albert Hall 
and the Rolling Stones in Hyde Park (5 July 
1969). Having nowhere to stay and not wishing 
to return home, P-Orridge phoned the Exploding 
Galaxy (now renamed Transmedia Explorations} 
and took them up on their open invitation. He 
Stayed with the group in a large run-down 
house in Islington Park Street. “| got involved in 
scrudging and making rain shells and learning 
to cook,” P-Orridge says. “Scrudging was 
basically the collecting of found and discarded 
materials like coat hangers. These would be 
brought back and transformed into functional 
art objects. Much of my time was taken up with 
making rain shells and trying to get patents 
and Arts Council grants for them. A rain shell 
was a large tube of polythene re-inforced witha 
Spiral rib. It could be folded up into a ball and 
carried on your belt. If you were hitch-hiking in 
the middle of nowhere and it started to rain you 
could just open up your rain shell and crawl 
inside and go to Sleep.” 


The commune'’s strict regime was meant 
to decondition and shock members out of their 
routine and conventional behaviour. Members 
were not allowed to sleep in the same place on 


successive nights and they had to request 
money from the central fund if they wanted to 
travel somewhere. All the clothing was kept ina 
communal tea chest and every day it would be 
distributed with each member taking on the 
personality or role that was suggested by their 
clothing. Even food and how it was cooked was 
questioned with meals taking place at irregular 
intervals throughout the day. 


As part of its attempts to alter patterns 
of behaviour, the commune also searched for 
new forms of communication. Language was 
identified as the chief means by which an 
oppressive social system enforced its laws 
and ensured the reproduction of its power. 
What was needed was a new kind of language 
free from existing power relations. These 
experiments later became the foundation for 
the secret sign language used by COUM—the 
Coumalphabet. P-Orridge had already shown 
an interest in experiments with alternative 
spelling and non-linear narratives, in 
particular with his Mrs Askwith project which 
he started whilst still at school. “Mrs Askwith 
is a novel, and it's also a screenplay and a 
theatre piece,” P-Orridge explains. “| set myself 
certain parameters like not to use the word 
‘the’. It’s how my use of ‘E’ and ‘Thee’ began. 
The basic idea of the novel is that there is 
a boarding house in England run by Mrs 
Askwith and she has a guest staying called 
Eyevan Buttoflovich and he always refers to 
himself as E for short. But although Eyevan 
Buttoflovich is actually one person, in the 
story he acts and reacts as if he was two 
people, he’s completely split. So Eyevan thinks 
that Buttoflovich is someone else who 
behaves in a completely different manner and 
they spy on and criticise each other. Most of 
the action takes place around the breakfast 
table, but in the book time is not linear and 
each paragraph is self-contained. So although 
it reads like a flowing story you can change all 
the paragraphs around.” 


P-Orridge’s stay with the commune 
lasted until the end of October 1969. As his 
subsequent works show, he learnt much from 
Fitzgerald and the other members of the 
Transmedia Explorations Group, absorbing many 
of their ideas about art, the role of the artist and 
the value of constantly questioning everyday 
habits. However, the increasingly unequal 
relations between the leaders and the rest of the 
group, its strict regime, and its lack of interest in 
music, eventually persuaded P-Orridge to pack 
his few belongings and leave. 


COUM Transmissions 

Before going home to his parents and 
their new house in Shrewsbury, P-Orridge 
decided to hitch-hike around the country, often 
sleeping rough in his rain shell. On reaching 
home he volunteered to work as an office clerk 
to help his father in his new business. The 
contrast between these comfortable domestic 
surroundings and his time roughing it in 
London must have been great. But P-Orridge 
was far from entertaining ideas of settling 
down. Instead, the period spent in Shrewsbury 
was about to provide him with a life-altering 
revelation. 


“It was at this time that | had my special 
vision,” P-Orridge says. “l went with my parents 
on a drive to Wales. One moment | was sitting in 
the back of the car and then suddenly | became 
disembodied and heard voices and saw the 
COUM symbol and heard the words ‘COUM 
Transmissions’. When | got home | wrote three 
notebooks full of notes about the experience. It 
was like this great floodgate had opened up. It 
was influenced by Transmedia but it was also 
definitely a spontaneous alteration of my 
consciousness as well.” 


This powerful mystical experience 
established the tone for P-Orridge’s subsequent 
quasi-religious attachment to COUM and the 
almost missionary zeal with which he set 
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about its promotion. In December 1969 he left 
Shrewsbury for Hull to visit John salad and 
spread the word about COUM. At first they | 
speculated on what COUM might mean, but It 
soon became clear that like the name of the 
artists’ group ‘Dada’, it was meant to remain 
open to interpretation. Despite this refusal to 
assign a fixed meaning to the name there are 
still a number of interesting associations that 
can be made. COUM could refer to 
communication, commune, or, more obviously, 
to either come, cum or quim. In A Dictionary of 
the Norman or Old French Language (1?79) 
‘Coun’ is defined as a Norman or Old French word 
for “Pudendum muliebre’—the female genitals. 
In the Oxford English Dictionary COUM's only 
appearance is as part of words such as 
‘coumarin’ (a Tonka bean) or ‘coumb’ (the 
obsolete form of comb). In natural history 
circles they talk of Cyclamen Coum, a hardy 
spring-blooming cyclamen found in the 
mountains and coastal areas of the Black Sea 
and Southern Turkey. Interestingly, according to 
Tutti, this plant is often grown around a house to 
ward off evil. Finally, though, one piece of 
misinformation later spread by P-Orridge was 
that COUM stood for Cosmic Organicism of the 
Universal Molecular. 


Whatever the meaning of the name, the 
forming of groups, both musical and artistic, 
was a central strategy of the counter-culture at 
this time. Rather than taking on the mantle of 
the heroic individualist artist (epitomised in the 
1950s by the abstract expressionists Jackson 
Pollock and Willem de Kooning}, dissenting 
artists organised themselves into CO-Ops and 
communes, and other collective enterprises, 
like the Exploding Galaxy. Art, they believed, 
could only operate as an effective tool for social 
change if it was produced collaboratively. 


To build up COUM’s membership and 
develap a recognisable identity for the group 
P-Orridge created a new logo, a hand-drawn 


semi-erect penis formed out of the word COUM 
with a drip of semen at the tip and the text 
‘YOUR LOCAL DIRTY BANNED’ underneath, 
Further testimony to COUM'’s ironic sense Of self. 
promotion was provided by another COUM logo, 
a hand-drawn seal accompanied by the legend 
‘COUM guarantee disappointment’. This reversa| 
of the familiar ‘COUM guarantee Satisfaction’ 
slogan clearly spelt out COUM’s anti-commerciay 
aspirations and enabled P-Orridge, when people 
complained about performances, to point to the 
logo and say “I told you so”. 


The first COUM events took the form 
of impromptu gigs, involving improvised 
music, in small pub venues in Hull. All that 
remains now from these 1969 performances 
are the titles: Thee Fabulous Mutations, Space 
Between the Violins, Dead Violins and 
Degradation, and Clockwork Hot Spoiled Acid 
Test. The last of these does at least provide us 
with a clue to COUM’s reading matter at the 
time. The ‘clockwork’ reference comes from 
Anthony Burgess’ A Clockwork Orange (1962), 
a science-fiction novel about an ‘ultra-violent’ 
gang of youths who speak a hybrid dialect 
dubbed ‘nadsat-talk’. To get to Clockwork Hot 
Spoiled Acid Test COUM took A Clockwork 
Orange and combined it with Tom Wolfe's The 
Electric Kool-aid Acid Test {1968}, a book 
about the antics of Ken Kesey and the Merry 
Pranksters. This mixture of violent juvenile 
delinquency and the drug-induced psychedelic 
rebellion of the Merry Pranksters was a 
combination particularly suited to COUM who 
were fast becoming the Merry Pranksters 
of Hull. Bob Edmands, a fellow student with 
P-Orridge at Hull, remembered these early 
days for an article in NME (22 July 1978): 
“Coum were dreadful. Genesis and friends 
used to make everything up on the spot. 

In particular, Genesis used to torture a violin. 
He admitted he didn’t know how to play it. 
He just used to scrape the bow across the 
Strings at random.” 


COUM Flag, Stadfest, Rottweil, Germany, 1974. 


Then the elastic in my 

knickers snapped 

Shapeero and P-Orridge moved out of 
their flat in December 1969 when Krivine bought 
a lease on an old fruit warehouse in the dock 
area of Hull. From their new windows they could 
see the paddle-steamer ferry that made regular 
trips across the Humber. P-Orridge nicknamed 
the building the “Ho-Ho Funhouse” and painted 
the new name across its front. Shapeero, 
P-Orridge and Krivine shared the Ho-Ho 
Funhouse with an assortment of the Hull ‘scene’ 
including musicians, artists, fashion designers, 
and underground magazine producers. 


By this time P-Orridge had already met a 
certain Christine Carol Newby at an Acid Test 
Party late in 1969. “As | was going through the 
corridor into the hall | saw the archetypal 
‘flower girl’ with velvets, silks, and heavy eye 
make-up, obviously very high on acid,” 
P-Orridge says. “As | walked past | stopped and 
looked closely at her because she was so much 
like a cartoon, a pretty cartoon. | said ‘Hello’ and 
apparently the elastic on her knickers snapped. 
| didn’t know this at the time but | guess that 
when you're on acid it must have seemed 
highly significant to her. She remembered me 
because of this.” P-Orridge called the ‘pretty 
cartoon’ Cosmosis and through a mutual friend 
arranged a date. Tutti (for it is she) later gave 


P-Orridge the snapped knickers as a souvenir 
of this first meeting. She moved into the Ho-Ho 
Funhouse during Christmas 1969 after being 
thrown out of her parents’ house, for the 
second time, by her father. At first P-Orridge and 
Tutti lived in separate rooms, but it was not 
long before they were sharing a single room. 


But who was this ‘flower girl’ and where 
had she come from? Christine Carol Newby was 
born on 4 November 1951 in the Hedon Road 
Maternity Hospital in Hull, just before midnight. 
She was the second daughter of Dennis Newby 
and Winifred Magueritte Guard. Dennis, was a 
fireman who later became a Chief Station Officer. 
He was a strict disciplinarian whilst Tutti’s 
mother, Winifred, was much more lenient and 
sympathetic towards her daughter. Winifred 
later became head of the wages department of a 
large manufacturing firm in Hull. 


“| was the second daughter and | was 
supposed to be a boy [ironically to be called 
Christopher),” Tutti recalls. “Hence | was brought 
up more like a boy than a girl. | was very rough, 
always fighting. | had great times getting into all 
sorts of trouble and was hedonistic as a child 


and well aware that childhood only lasts so long. 


My only problem was my over-strict Victorian 
father. He put the dampers on anything, even 
Christmas day. When | was in my teens it was a 


COUM Stickers, 1979. 


case of always finding out what my father’s 
shifts were so | could organise my social life. If 
he was on nights | got to stay out with my 
friends. If not | was miserable. My poor mum 
was Stuck in the middle.” 


Tutti’s early interest in music 
manifested itself when Mike, her father’s 
youngest brother, stayed briefly with the 
Newbys, bringing his guitar and harmonica. 
Whilst he was out Tutti used to sneak into his 
room for a quick play. Her father, meanwhile, 
although he played no musical instruments, 
was an electronics enthusiast and Tutti 
remembers well the grating, whining, and shrill 
noises coming from his room as he tuned his 
radios. One particular birthday present she 
remembers was a Grundig tape recorder that 
she almost wore out taping herself and music 
from the radio. She also, rather reluctantly, 
attended piano lessons and passed her exams 
despite often skipping the hated lessons. 


Tutti attended Bilton Grange Infants and 
Junior School in Hull, from 1956 to 1962. Then, 
after passing her eleven plus, she went to 
Estcourt High School for Girls, from 1962 to 
196/. She describes Escourt now as “verging on 
St. Trinian’s” but she did well and passed all her 
GCEs. Her favourite subject at school was art, 
but her father persuaded her to concentrate on 
the sciences. One early art experience she 
remembers vividly was being greatly affected 
by paintings of suffering slaves in the William 
Wilberforce House in Hull. But apart from this 
there were few opportunities for Tutti to 
develop her artistic interests further. “I lived a 
very working-class lifestyle on a working-class 
estate in one of the toughest towns in the UK,” 
she says. “Art was not a priority so much as 
survival among my peers.” At school her 
favourite teacher was the art teacher called 
Miss Kirten. No matter how disruptive or 
naughty Tutti was, Miss Kirten never gave her 
detention or reported her. “She valued 


unorthodox artistic expression and | think that 
had a profound effect on my attitude to both art 
and music. She wanted me to stay on and do 
my A level but it wasn't to be.” 


Under pressure from her father, Tutti left 
school after her exams and went to work as a 
laboratory assistant in a local school. It was 
around this time that she started smoking dope 
and dropping acid which led to her taking a lot of 
time off work. Eventually she handed in her 
notice and became unemployed. This was too 
much for her father who said she should either 
get a job or get out. Subsequently she left home 
and stayed with her friend ‘Lelli’. “I missed my 
mother, she was so dear to me and helped me 
so much through the battles with my father. She 
called to me from the house one day when she 
Saw me and begged me to come home for 
Christmas. | did but I'd left before the end of 
January. My father and | were incompatible, he 
wanted total control and | wanted none of it.” 


Tutti had always hated the name 
Christine and preferred people to call her Carol. 
After meeting P-Orridge she changed her name 
again, first to Cosmosis, then to Cosey. The 
lengthening of the name to Cosey Fanni Tutti 
took place in 1973, when mail artist Robin 
Klassnik suggested it via a postcard. The new 
name came from the title of Mozart’s 1790 
opera, Cosi fan tutte (which has been variously 
translated as ‘They (women) are all the same’, 
‘Thus do our women’, or ‘All the Women are at 
it’). The new name suited her well with its 
corruption of the high art form of opera into the 
low art form of the music hall and the 
burlesque (and even rock ‘n’ roll with its echoes 
of Little Richard’s ‘Tutti-frutti’}. 


It soon became obvious to their friends 
that P-Orridge and Tutti were a well-matched 
couple. In particular they both shared rebellious 
and self-confident personalities. “When you're 
in your late teens or early twenties,” Tutti 


explains, “you have little sense of responsibility. 
You're just out to get whatever experiences you 
can, you don’t think of what the COnSRR EGOS 
are going to be. You don't even think as } 
constructively as that. We just went out and did 
it. We were very anti-establishment anything— 
music and art. We wanted to destroy anything 
that had ground rules, that kept everything 
suffocating and safe. We were out to break all 
the rules any way we could.” 


This idealism, though, was not shared by 
other members of the household. Tutti recalls 
that within the commune they were regarded as 
outsiders “because we actually wanted to do 
things for real and follow them through to a 
conclusion. We sold 0z and made tie-dye T- 
shirts and ‘loon’ pants and also started doing 
what we called our ‘acoustic doo-dahs’ and the 
street theatre. The rest of the commune didn’t 
really appreciate our commitment because they 
were out of their heads most of the time. 
Although I'd experimented with drugs | found 
them just a total waste of time, like getting 
pissed and doing nothing. You're just numbing 
your brain and doing nothing with your life and 
we were ostracised for even thinking like that 
within the commune.” 


When Tutti joined COUM they were still 
a predominantly musically orientated group, 
playing instruments such as broken violins, 
prepared pianos, guitars, bongos, and talking 
drums. Tutti began to take part in performances 
in 1971, before then she would help build props 
and design costumes. “I became more involved 
as the direction started to change,” Tutti told 
David Bourgoin, “COUM was musically based and 
took the form of acoustic improvisations, just 
anywhere, then more abstract scenarios Started 
creeping in and we made entire environments 
for enjoyment.” Tutti also described some of the 
happenings they produced, highlighting their 
often absurd nature: “People had to craw! 
through a polythene tunnel to get into the hall 


at the venue. We had all sorts of disgusting 
things we used in the performances too, 

We encouraged audience participation until 

it got to a point where people became more 
destructive than constructive, then we 
changed the structure of our Pastiches to 
involve the audience in a more controlled 
way.... The performances varied a great deal 
in content, intent, complexity and duration... 
We often ran many small pieces together, the 
more banal the better sometimes. Often it was 
a Statement we were making about the 
absurdity of ART’ the preciousness of it all and 
how you could do the most minimal piece and 
people would read untold definitions of Art 
credibility into it.” 


The importance of Tutti’s role within the 
group increased as they gradually moved from 
the improvised music sets (or ‘rock concerts’] 
over to theatrical events and happenings, 
where they created whole installations. “At one 
of our rock concerts,” P-Orridge told Art and 
Artists (December 1975), “people discovered 
that we'd taken the whole of a living-room and 
put it in the middle of the dance floor, with us 
sitting round a table having cups of tea; there 
were duplicate sets of instruments on the 
Stage, plugged in, but nobody playing them. 
Other times, there would be shop-window 
dummies in a whole environment built of 
plastic snow, and all sorts of eccentrics rushing 
about in polythene cloaks attacking people.” 


COUM performances became 
increasingly anarchic until they made the 
ultimate anti-rock gesture: they turned up ata 
gig without their instruments. “We found,” 
P-Orridge recalled, “that doing rock music for 
an hour, knowing what we were going to do and 
just standing there with instruments, was a 
bit boring—and also not really connected 
with what we were trying to say, which was 
something much more anarchic. So we started 
throwing in all sorts of other effects, roles and 
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COUM: (left to right), Haydn Robb (bass), Timothy Poston (standing with staff), unknown, lan Evetts (vocals), Ray Harvey (drums), Genesis 
P-Orridge (electric violin), unknown, and Pinglewad. Whiplash Girlchild, Hessle Church Hall, Hull, 1970. (Photograph by Cosey Fanni Tutti) 


costumes. The music became less and less 
central, and the actions and images became 
more and more important. Eventually we went 
to a rock concert with no instruments, and 
that was how it shifted across. But even then 
it was much more theatrical, farcical and 
light-hearted.” 


Thus the story of COUM up to 1971 is a 
quite familiar story of the ‘1960s generation’ 
and its attempts to create alternative lifestyles. 
COUM, however, because they were based in 
Hull, experienced little of the support structure 
of the well-developed alternative art and rock 
scene enjoyed in London and other 
cosmopolitan areas, such as San Francisco in 
America and Munich in West Germany. It was 
partly as a result of this geographical isolation 
that P-Orridge and Tutti began to participate in 
mail art—the exchange of art and ideas 
through the post. Through this medium they 
made contact with like-minded artists from all 
over the world. 


Politically, COUM’s ‘farcical light-hearted’ 
period coincided with the ousting of the Labour 
government by Edward Heath and the 
Conservatives at the June 1970 election. As an 
indication of the moral climate of the time, in 
July 1970 Kenneth Tynan’s nude review Oh! 
Calcutta! was causing a major furore. One of the 
problems with the show was that its venue, the 


Roundhouse, was being funded by the Arts 
Council of Great Britain. As we shall see this 
would not be the last ‘state handouts for filth’ 
scandal of the 1970s. Much to the dismay of 
the moral Right, though, Tynan was eventually 
cleared of breaking any laws [in particular the 
new Theatres Act 1968}. According to Lord 
Longford in Pornography: the Longford Report 
(1972) it was at this ‘watershed’ moment that 
“All sorts of people, not only those with a 
religious standpoint, began to say for the first 
time, ‘things have gone too far’.” 


Other signs of ‘going too far’ and the 
resulting crack-down on permissiveness came 
in November 1970, when the directors of the 
underground newspaper /T were found guilty 
of ‘conspiring to corrupt public morals’ and 
‘conspiring to corrupt public decency’. However, 
despite these examples of intolerance, the 
general trend in Britain continued towards 
liberalisation and moral pluralism, where the 
State’s attempts to interfere in an individual's 
moral decision-making were being constantly 
challenged. COUM’s work can be seen as part 
of a counter-cultural campaign to exercise 
‘individual choice’ by questioning and satirising 
an increasingly discredited cultural 
establishment. But as we progress into the 
1970s, it soon becomes clear that there 
were still many in that establishment who 
were unwilling to suffer such criticism. 
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Whereas COUM’s activities during 
1970 had been barely noticed, this all 
changed in 1971 when a flood of articles 
describing the group began to appear. Such 
an increase in attention indicates that COUM'’s 
work and ideas were beginning to find wider 
appeal and that P-Orridge’s skills as a 
publicist were also beginning to flower. The 
year Started auspiciously enough when, on 
5 January 1971, Neil Andrew Megson changed 
his name by deed poll to Genesis P-Orridge. 
Such a momentous occasion was duly 
reported in the Yorkshire Post (11 February 
1971], with an article entitled ‘You must call 
me Genesis P-Orridge old boy’: 
Three former public schoolboys have set 
up a hippie-style Chapter of Old Silhillians 
in a derelict 17th century house in the 
heart of Hull's ‘old town’. Living 
permanently in the crumbling property 
are Genesis P-Orridge and Spydee 
Draconis Basilik Gasmantel 7th. A third 
member of the Chapter, Pingle Wad, stays 
there when not travelling or attending York 
University. 
The three young men are Old Boys of 
Solihull School where they are 
remembered respectively as Neil Andrew 
Megson, lan John Evetts and Peter 
Winstanley. 
At the house yesterday, Mr. Megson said: 
‘Let's forget that name. | am Genesis 
P-Orridge. | changed my name by deed 
poll. As we are all Old Boys of Solihull 
we thought it would be nice to Starta 
Chapter of Old Silhillians’. 
The trio are the hard core of a group called 
the Coum. They play a wide variety of 


instruments and earn a living by 
‘entertaining people’. Mr P-Orridge Said: 
‘Our group fluctuates between two and {2 
people. We play anything from free-form 
jazz to way out weird instrumental Music. 
We play everything, anything and 
nothing. We cannot be identified. If you 
can be identified you are definitely 19th 
century. We are one of the first 20th 
century groups.’ 

The Coum is a name without sense. 
‘That's a fair reason for using it, said Mr, 
P-Orridge. ‘It is unidentifiable.’ His own 
unusual name, now officially registered, 
has been given to his doctor, parents, 
and other people concerned with his 
documents. 


But why ‘Genesis P-Orridge’? The 
answer always given was that ‘Genesis’ was 
his nickname at school and ‘P-Orridge’ had 
been acquired after living on the stuff asa 
destitute student drop-out. Both P-Orridge’s 
and later Tutti’s change of name registered 
unequivocally their commitment to a life of 
unconventionality. Pseudonyms had, of 
course, long been popular with musicians and 
entertainers eager to add a little glamour to 
their otherwise ordinary personae, but 
P-Orridge’s distinctive spin on this tradition was 
to choose a particularly unglamorous nom de 
plume. Armed with these new names P-Orridge 
and Tutti distanced themselves from their past, 
and their families, and set themselves free to 
adopt new identities. The bizarre nature of the 
names also formed part of P-Orridge and Tuttis 
Strategy of self-promotion; both were easily 
remembered and always generated publicity. 


Renaming also related to experiments in 
which P-Orridge had taken part whilst at 
Transmedia Explorations. Changing an 
individual's name was seen as a way of 
triggering that person's particular ‘genius 
factor’. Like a mask a new name made 
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Neil Andrew Megson’s real 
name is Genesis P-Orridge, 
and if you don’t believe it, 
he’s got a document to prove 
it from his solicitor. He says, 
“It costs 2 gns. to change 
your name by deed poll. It’s 
well worth it.” The solicitor 
who rang up the 2 gns. was 
apparently very courteous 
about it all and even liked the 


new name, 

Genesis has sent off details to his 
doctor, assorted officialdom, and his 
mother, What will his mother think 
about having an Orridge in the 
family? “A P-Orridge,” says Gene- 
sis. Is “P-Orridge” the surname, 
then? “Yes,” says Genesis, “It’s 
double-barrelled.” In that case, 
what does the P stand for? After 
some thought, Genesis says 
“Pillow,” but it’s really optional. 
You might think P-Orridge isn’t a 
nice name to lumber your kids 
with. Genesis says it’s okay, and 
he'll call his first-born “Eggcup.” 

Genesis is small, long-haired and 
bearded, and tends to go around in a 
tatty green beret and a long mac 
covered with souvenir stickers. He says 
that when he takes his dog “Tremble” 
for a walk, old ladies give him food for 
it. His alarming name change, backed 
up by the full majesty of the ion seems 
typical of the inventive lunacy which 
tends to surround him and the pop- 
group “Coum” of which he’s a founder- 
member 


LATIN 


There is apparently no good explana- 
tion for the name “Coum,” so Genesis 
thinks that’s a fair reason for using it. 
He says the most recurrent reaction to 
Coum is “I’ve never seen anything like 
that before.” It’s quite believable. 

When Coum do their act, you can 
expect anything from 2 to 12 people, 
electric or acoustic, playing anything 
from straightforward rock and roll, to 
the wierdest instrumental music imagin- 
able, via things like “a musical version 
of the most pornographic bits in ‘The 
Naked Lunch.’” 

The latter's called “The Naked 
Supper” and also features the simul- 
tancous reading of “an even more por- 
nographic poem.” Genesis says, “When 
we did it at Phase Two, a bloke laughed 
so much he wet himself, which seems to 
me ‘po be the best attitude to take. If 


COUM 


FAB 
KINKY 


By Bob Edmands 


people can laugh at hard-core porn, It's 
a good situation. We're also setting the 
latin bits of “Pathologica Sexualis” to 
music. That's a sort of sex dictionary 
by Kraflt-Ebbing ond they put all the 
really shocking bits in Latin. 

“We've also got a really obscene song 
with Mexican lyrics. | know it’s really 
obscene because I met a Mexican who 
did nothing but swear and that's where 
the lyrics come from. There's also a 
kid’s song we do called “My Teddy 
Bear Hot Water Bottle.” The chorus is 
“My Teddy Bear Hot Water Bottle, 
{t's ever so good, My Teddy Dear Hot 
Water Boitle, I'd fug it if 1 only could.” 
We're planning to hold up big cards so 
the audience can join in, like at the 
pantomime, In fact, we went to see 
“Aladdin,” and realised how similar the 
sort of things Coum do are to panto- 
mime. We do that thing with the audi- 
ence singing different bits at different 
times. There's a song called “Hello” 
which we do at the cnd. Onc half of 
the audience sings “hello,” and then the 
other half sings “hello,” and then they 
both sing it together. 

“We generally start off with some- 
thing straightforward to get the interest 
of the audience. Usually we do a rock 
and roll thing called “Blue Suede Mud,” 
which is by our vocalist Ray Harvey. 
We got a standing ovation for that one 
night. If we began with some of the 
weirder stuff people might not know 
we'd started. Somctimes we have to tell 
people when we've finished.” 

Needless to say, Coum have created 
quite a stir with audiences used to the 
conservatism of local groups. Genesis 
comments, “We've played at all sorts 
of places, folk clubs, jazz clubs ctc., 
and generally the response has been 
good, even if people are initial! 
hostile. Next month, we're on at a fol 
night at the Arts Centre, and we'll 
probably do an acoustic set, because we 
like to cater for audiences. I think those 
blokes who wear sweaters in Queen's 
Gardens are on the same bill. 

“When we started in Hull, we played 
the Round. There were just two of uy. 
I did my 15 minute violin solo, and 
no-one in the audience applauded, apart 
from Tim Poston. One bloke came out 
of the audience, and grabbed the mike. 
He said, “l nave never seen such ulter 
degradation of a beautiful instrument, 
and I hope whoever lent him that violin 
will suc him.” Actually, it was my 
violin, and it's very difficult to play it 
the way I do, 


BELOW: Genesis. 


“When we play an electric set, | use a 
wah-wah al and it really sounds 
interesting. We've got a very good 
rhythm section, which allows us to lay 
weird sounds over the top and keep o 
structure going, It gets really weird on 
a number called ‘None of us have 
played these instruments before.’” 

Sven though Coum number from 2 to 
12, there’s what Genesis calls “Hard- 
Core Coum," which is himself, Ray 
Harvey, and two others called Spydece 
and Pinglewad who come from Solihull 
and were with the group when it started 
four years ago. In those days they were 
called “Worms,” and made an LP 
“Recently, we took the L.P. down to 
‘Rolling Stone’ magazine in London 
They played it all day, and said they 
liked it, but were only allowed to 
review L.P.s their American people 
wanted reviewing. 


WORMS 


“Worms” was where Genesis got the 
name from for Union's notorious and 
now defunct underground magazine 
which he founded in the year he spent 
at the University. He ied his acnd- 
emic career by walking owt of every 
paper in his Ist year Social Admin 
exam. He says the Department weren't 
too pleased. He'd have liked to change 
to English, but the English literati said 
no, despite his having won the Needler 
Poetry competition judged by Compton 
Lecturer Richard Murphy, and getting a 
letter of recommendation from Murphy 
auc Philip Larkin. 

After Ghiveniee, Genesis went to 
London and foined a group called “The 
Exploding Galaxy" which did mixed 
media shows. After some months he 


“I've never seen such utter degradation 


of a_ beautiful 


instrument and | hope 


whoever lent him that violin will sue him” 


Press cutting. Torchlight, 26 January 1971. 
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quit becuwe “the tet dida't want to 
mix in any music.” The Exploding 
Golaxy are now called “Tranwnedia 
Explorations” ond get a grant from the 
Arts Council. 

Genesis came back to Hull and that's 
where he met Ray Harvey and Coum 
started up in its present form. Ray 
Harvey had previously been in ao 
number of Hull groups, and its vocal 
ability which probably gets Coum the 
mudience their weirder exploits might 
alienate. Genesis says Ray also “holds 
us all together when we panic.” 

Between them, Mard Core Coum play 
violin, prepared tapes, drums, piano, 
harmonium, clectronic sound generator, 
and guitars. From time to time, the line- 
up also includes Haydn Nobb, who used 
to be with the Rattles, a German group 
who recently had a single in the British 
Top 20, 

Genesis says, “There's also Menzies 
our tambourine player, who got banned 
from playing in the Union because he 
was under 16. There's Tremble the Dog. 
who got banned from playing in the 
Union because he's a dog. There's Fred 
on bass, Rob on lead clectric guitar, 
Annie who knits and mimes the violin, 
and Bob Franklin who plays the drums 
Tony Greener plays around. There are 
other people as well.” 

Genesis says he's got two ambitions 
for Coum. One is to go on “Opportunity 
Knocks.” The other is to appear at the 
Albert Hall in a year’s time with the 
Fugs, th= Mothers of Lavention, and the 
Velvet Underground as support acts 

At the moment, Coum are compiling 
1,001 slogans about themselves, and 
have thought up 150 so far. The first 
one they thought of was “Coum are 
fab and kinky.” There's also “Coum are 
cool, hip cissies,” “Coum are barmy,” 
“Coum shake a tail-feather,” “Coum are 
self-indulgent,” and “Coum only play to 
make themselves feel big.” 

Coum are also planning a 2nd LP 
from the hours of tapes they've made 
ever the past months A working tithe 
is “Will Mum and Dad Know it's me?" 


2.5 
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performing in public much easier. Following 
P-Orridge’s lead, all the COUM entourage chose 
peculiar pseudonyms (except that is for John 
Smith, whose name was considered strange 
enough as it was). Take, for example, the Very 
Reverend Lelli Maull (a.k.a. Lesley Maull), who 
supplemented his COUM activities by burgling 
churches and policemen’s houses. Tutti had 
known Maull since she was three years old, and 
he remains a constant source of friendship and 
inspiration for her. Back in the early 1970s 
COUM produced a business card for him with 
the text: “Jesus said: This is my only 
commandment. That you love one another as | 
have loved you.” Maull, dressed in his stolen 
priest's outfit, used to hand out the cards to 
people in the street. More than just a 
compulsive burglar and impersonator of 
priests, Maull also played the guitar for COUM. 
Unfortunately his career in the music business 
(and the burglary business, and the pseudo- 
priest business} came to a sudden end when 
he was arrested, tried, and sentenced to 27 
months in prison. This prison sentence 
provided the occasion for him, P-Orridge and 
Tutti to get their first tattoos. They went to King 
Arthur, the local tattooist based in the 
docklands area of Hull. Each of the tattoos was 
based on a particular lucky number: P-Orridge’s 
was based on three, Tutti’s on four, and Maull’s 
on sixteen. Maull served most of his time in 
Northallerton Prison, Yorkshire and some of his 
‘actions’ there such as Lelli Entertains (1973) 
and Bullnecks Arise (1974), were later listed as 
official COUM performances. Maull, however, 
might have an even greater claim to fame— 
according to Tutti he was the One that always 
used to talk about giving his ‘seven inches of 
throbbing gristle’ a bit of a five knuckle shuffle’. 


The flyer for its first gig of 1971, on 10 
January at Granny's Parlour Folk Club, read: 
“COUM are fab... your fave rave... featuring the 
pornabulous ‘Nude Supper’.” By the time its 
next poster was produced COUM was not just 


‘Fab’ it had also become Kinky’. It starreg the 
short-trousered schoolboy pin-up, Neil Megson 
grinning as he leant, hand on hip, against 
massive tuba, three-quarters his height, 
Underneath were photographs of Poston, 
Evetts, Tutti, John Smith, ‘tom’, and P-Orridge, 
Ever mischievous, COUM designed the poster 
so that the wrong names appeared beneath 
each portrait. The slogan ‘COUM are Fab and 
Kinky’ also provided the title for Bob Edmands’ 
first substantial article on the group for 
Torchlight (26 January 1971). Edmands, 
besides his journalism also co-presented the 
‘On Cue’ programme for Radio Humberside with 
Jim Hawkins. On 18 April 1971 they broadcast 
COUM's first live radio session. P-Orridge 
described the set in the catalogue for the 
Hayward Annual in 1979: “The lead guitarist 
was a young kid of 15 who'd never played a 
guitar before that night—we just gave hima 
guitar and said you're the lead guitarist and 
he played it for the radio broadcast. Similarly 
with the drummer and pianist who hadn't 
played those instruments before. The singer 
was an illiterate guy who was in and out of 
prison all the time. During the broadcast we 
didn’t look at each other, but all played our own 
improvised bits, and much to the amazement 
of the producer, stopped and started each 
piece in unison.” 


Over the next few months COUM built on 
the success of its radio and newspaper 
appearances with more performances 
including Riot Contro/ at the Gondola Club, Hull, 
and in July its first street action, dubbed 
Absolute Elsewhere. According to the 
September 1971 issue of Frendz, this consisted 
of helping the Family Show organise a mobile 
disco. Eventually they were interrupted by the 
police and asked to “desist from decomposing 
the street ‘in artistically unbalanced day-glow 
outfits’.” This was not to be the last intervention 
by the police in COUM’s activities in 1971. The 
next bust-up came in July and was reported In 


an article entitled ‘Porn Yawn Pickle’, for the 
September issue of the Leeds based 
underground magazine Styng. P-Orridge and 
Haydn Nobb were facing charges [later 
dropped) of publishing an obscene 
advertisement, namely a petition carrying the 
group's penis logo. The whole episode seems to 
have been part of a police campaign to 
intimidate and harass P-Orridge and Tutti and 
their friends out of Hull. The petition that 
caused the problem had been started after 
COUM was unofficially banned from performing 
in the local clubs. The group had played the 
Gondola Club in Hull just before a police raid 
and its subsequent closure. For some reason 
the other clubs blamed COUM and refused to 
book them for fear of the same fate befalling 
them. In an attempt to get a booking at the 
local Brickhouse (owned appropriately by the 
Hull Brick Company) they drew up the petition. 
P-Orridge reported on the campaign's success 
in Frendz (28 October 1971): 
Thanx to your article with prick and the 
obscene petition we got on at the 
Brickhouse, on a percentage basis. Drew a 
crowd of over 200 which for there is good; 
equal in fact to what they get for Quiver & 
Arthur Brown etc., on a Friday (good spot) 
night. We were on a Saturday. One person 
asked for their money back—below the 
average—we got applause and encores 
for the first time. Brick Company made a 
profit way above Saturday average. We got 
£18 which was way below our expenses. 
We were then informed we were 
uncommercial, not likely to draw a crowd 
if re-booked. Told if they did ever rebook 
us we would have to guarantee no theatre, 
no props, no bad language, and relatively 
straight music. They have shown their 
true colours and we ours.... Since the 
obscenity bust we have been visited 
several times by Det. Bean and Det. Ward 
of the drug and vice squad to be reminded 
that although we ain't been in court yet 


they haven't forgotten and we will be done 

good and proper when it suits them. It 

seems that promises by certain 

policemen to see the whole of COUM in jail 

are shaping up. Ray Harvey is in prison for 

15 months (leadsinger) for ‘assaulting a 

police officer’ after which he ‘fell 

downstairs’ on the ground floor of Central. 2.7 
Far-out John, the second drummer is 

inside for 23 months for a drugs bust. 


Through such exposure in Frendz, COUM 
won the support slot for ‘space rockers’ 
Hawkwind's gig at St. George's Hall, Bradford on 
22 October 1971. On the night, COUM entitled its 
contribution Edna and the Great Surfers. It 
featured lead singer John Smith performing on 
a surfboard balanced on a bucket filled with sea 
water. P-Orridge described the scene for Dave 
Thompson's Space Daze (1994): “It was the age 
of the giant drum kits when every band had to 
have a bigger kit than everyone else... 
Hawkwind were going on immediately after us. 
And they had a huge drum kit. We started 
playing our set, with just a normal sized kit, 
then roadies started bringing out more drums, 
and just setting them up around it. More drums, 
and more, until the kit took up the entire stage, 
our drummer was leaping around trying to 
reach the furthest ones, and the audience was 
just sitting there watching and going— 

‘wha? ??!” Hawkwind, after COUM’s eccentric 
display, thought the group must be on some 
kind of powerful drugs and fancied some for 
themselves. You can imagine their 
bemusement when they discovered that 
COUM'’s eccentricity was unassisted by either 
drugs or alcohol. 


Clues to the type of music to which 
COUM aspired can be drawn from two small 
advertisements that appeared in Frendz (ca. 
1971], even though P-Orridge and Spydee 
clearly intended them as a joke and another 
source of free publicity for the group: “Coum 
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Transmish want lead guitarist, must be up to 
Zappa/Garcia standard. Preferably a dummy or 
else total extrovert. Must be prepared to starve, 


‘work seldom, be hated, and out of fashion. 


Apply in person or writing to Coum, 8 Prince ; 
Street, off Dagger Lane, Hull HU1 2L2. Mustn’t 
be afraid of police pressure.” And: “Coum 
Transmish want gigs outside Hull area. Supply 
everything you didn’t bargain for. Obscene, 
noisy, funny, plus the auto-erotic theatre, plus 
life style parody, structures, the weather. 
Nothing special. Member NPS, European 
Theatre, Co-Ordinate, Catalyst blah.” 


COUM's media profile continued to grow 
when in November, it received the substantial 
accolade of being discussed by John Peel in 
Disc and Music Echo (2? November 1971 }. Peel 
had gone to Bridlington to DJ at Penthouse Too 
and had been immediately cornered by 
P-Orridge and Smith: 

Organization is scarcely the right word 

for COUM. As the evening developed 

they turned out to be among the most 

sympathetic people there. Genesis 

P-Orridge and John Smith were their 

names and they seem to have a curious 

preoccupation with saliva. They (Coum) 

sometimes do gigs but not very often and 
the last was at St. George's Hall in Bradford 
where they lead the audience in chanting: 

‘Off, Off, Off’. Their performances are 

designed to perplex and, if possible, involve 

the audience in something other than the 
traditional responses, (‘More, more, more’, 
in most cases). They were booked into one 
establishment because the management 
had heard that they incorporate the most 

Social form of intercourse into their 

‘performance’. They don’t but might if you're 

not careful. Genesis P Orridge writes letters 

of formidable length toa lot of people | know 
and very few of them write back. Coum 

Sound worthy of further investigation... 

Some might Say that Coum were madmen 


but constant exposure to Mankin 
me to believe that we need more 
like them, 


d forces 
Madmen 


Passages from the article were quickly 
incorporated into COUM’s expanding press 
package, as was the feature by Haydn Robb 
(a.k.a. Haydn Nobb) on the group for the Hul 
University student union Magazine Torch 
(1971). The article carried the Sacrilegious title 
‘God Sucks Mary's Hairy Nipple’ and Provided a 
humorous, if sketchy, portrait of the group at 
this time. Robb must have been impressed by 
the group because, as mentioned earlier, he 
soon became a member and moved into 
P-Orridge and Tutti’s new house at 8 Prince 
Street. ‘God Sucks Mary's Hairy Nipple’ was also 
the title of one of COUM'’s songs and may be 
connected to the lyrics P-Orridge sent to Jonas 
Almquist in 1978: “God sucks Mary's hairy 
nipple / Thee spirit spunk of Jesus turns us on 
to Death / While we mourn our Life / Here in 
public heaven.” How it would have been sung by 
COUM, and to what musical accompaniment, 
can now only be guessed at. 


All that has been released of COUM's 
earliest performances is a brief excerpt 
included on the cassette 23 Drifts to Guestling 
(1983). The live recording, entitled ‘Dry Blood 
Tampax’, opens with the singer, John Smith, 
enthusiastically announcing: “This is on our 
new album. It’s called ‘Midnight in the Oasis’. 
Right on.” It starts with an electronic organ 
accompanied by P-Orridge’s out-of-tune violin. 
Both pause as the singer comes in with 
“Septemberrrrr...” and proceeds to sing in what 
Vic Reeves would call ‘club singer’, or amateur 
Cabaret, Style. Given this example, it is perhaps 
not surprising that P-Orridge has yet to release 
other recordings from the period. 


Is it a group or a theatre 

group or an art form 

“sui generis”? 

Whilst the members of COUM welcomed 
the attention from the music and student 
press, they soon realised that the type of music 
they played was never going to be 
commercially viable and that alternative 
sources of funding would have to be sought. To 
this end COUM looked to the art world and 
public subsidy, and in 1971 (and 1972), applied 
for, and received, Experimental Arts Grants from 
Yorkshire Arts Association. The grants were far 
from substantial—the second being all of 
£75—but they were at least something and 
provided the group with some credibility in the 


Cosey Fanni Tutti and Genesis P-Orridge in Keep Britain Tidy, ca.1973. 


Yorkshire alternative art scene. P-Orridge and 
Tutti had found out about the availability of 
grants from a friend, Mike Scott, in the mail 
art network. All they had to do, he explained, 
was Call themselves ‘performance artists’. 
Encouraged by the grant and enjoying his new 
identity as a performance artist, P-Orridge set 
about promoting COUM to its new audience 2.9 
and peers. The following article appeared in 
the London-based art magazine Catalyst 
(October 1971): 
COUM:—: A new concept: is it a group or a 
theatre group or an art form “sui generis”? 
COUM is all these. We never close. Frying 
tonight—flying tomorrow. There are seven 
of us, or more. To coumunicate we must 


talk the same language. WE TRY-WILL 
YOU? If humanity is but a question, COUM 
is the question mark. It snowed during our 
last (indoor) decomposition—because we 
caused the snow: with such power we will 
alert the world—will you help? We ask 
audiences to give everything because 
nobody knows all the answers. Least of all 
COUM. We are the question mark, use 
COUM to phrase the question. COUM.... 
COUM:—: Will decompose anywhere under 
any conditions for a minimum of TOTAL 
EXPENSES preferably plus. Also publishers 
Delusions of Grandeur Ltd., Copulatory 
Hades News Service, Coum Transmissions 
® Polyproducts, Structures, Exhibitions, 
Ideas, Costumes, Polythene Welding, 
Music and, to order. 

COUM:—: based in Hull: bang your head 
against a brick wall. We need a broader 
Operation area, hence we are now asked 
to star in the Venice Festival; area part of 
the European Theatre Co-ordinate; 
enquired after in America. The local police 
hate us, give your force the chance to do 
likewise. Why not? If we are just another 
group why the vicious police tactics? Two 
members in jail, 5 charges of obscenity, 
personal threats. We love your British 
policemen, especially the dead ones. 
COUM C-0-U-M is THE word, the group, THE 
people. Where we decompose the 
Survivors are never quite the same people 
(persons, Personalities, beings?) again. 
Dare you risk contact with COUM: dare you 
risk not contacting COUM, dare you? 

COUM DARES! That’s why you will hear 
from us, about US, Why you will hear us. 
This world has not long to go. HEAR US TO 
THE END Dare You. RISK COUM. 


P-Orridge’s efforts to secure bookings 


the letters page 
of Friendz (no, 28, 1971). COUM’s Philosophy of 


music, he wrote, could be summed UP with the 


Slogan “The future of MUSIC lies jn Non- 
musicians.” Such a belief in ‘amateurism’ 
obviously set COUM apart from Many of its 
eamamporaries, especially those hopelessly 
self-engrossed in the Pomposity of Progressive 
rock. Even the more interesting SO-Called 
Krautrockers’, such as Can and Tangerine 
Dream, included Classically trained MUusSiciangs 
in their ranks. What COUM had in COMMon with 
these groups was its attempts to scape the 
Tigid conformity’ of both Western art and 
popular music through the intuitive Processes 
of improvisation. The letter—in itself an 
example of “inspired chaos”—was CO-written by 
Spydee and P-Orridge, and is worth quoting in 
full as an insight into COUM'’s interests and 
Style at this time: 

Coum Fly With Me? 

The commonest debasement of our much 

€xpounded and fragmentary musical 

philosophy is expressed in the sentence 

‘Coum, a group who can't play their 

instruments.’ Therefore thanks to the 

publishers of this unique publication for 

allowing us to correct this misconception, 

and also free publicity. 

You have never heard of us. 

Being basically non-derivative and also by 

the enigma of our existence non- 

definitive, you may as well stop(e) her{). 

Some astounding responses have been 

noted during and after our performances. 

We are in the police files. 

A quote from one of our songs: 

He sang into her cutfish smell 

Sweaty Etty Betty. 

and another: 

My Teddy Bear hot water bottle is ever so 

good, 

My Teddy Bear hot water bottle 

I'd fuck it if | could. 

and another: 

PC Dick, PC Dick 

He's not thick, he’s not thick 

He joined the drug squad the very first day 


He knew he'd get drugs as part of his pay. 
Coum; silly simple dirty ex-intellectual. 
(You can't label what you can’t dismiss). 
First find the other half... NB common 
tendency to look casual in 1971 and this 
age and day. Common self-critical. All 
things defeated at birth. 

‘Initiation’, a title. 

Travelling to somewhere, might guess is 
pointless now. Western music is pathetic 
in its rigid conformity. Can become new. 
Think messages. Transmutation of 
anywhere. Equal. To coum to something 
via intuition and only with average 
knowledge of it, to voyage comprehending 
no roles. Have to invent your own 
vocabulary and leak your secrets slowly. 
Cosmosis: transfer of positive energy 
through active media from one referent to 
another. Transmissions: hyper conscious 
voice is rhythm of future. The future of 
music lies in non-musicians. Coum is a 
vital musical concept. Not told of it you 
must let us play again. Inspired chaos. 
The technician in art must be destroyed. 
In music. We have written many 
transmissions for unspecific orchestra 
and audience. Most will probably never 
be performed. 

The non-performance of music is as valid 
as its enactment. 


Whilst the closing statement could 
conceivably hint at a knowledge of Fluxus or 
Conceptual Art, the main stylistic influence 
remained the Dadaists, especially in the 
distrust of specialists and the belief in chance, 
intuition and improvisation as techniques for 
producing art. 


A childlike face, 

permanently fixed in an 

innocent expression 

As noted above, in the letter to Friendz, 
one of the songs in the COUM repertoire 
concerned a Teddybare Hot Water Bottle’. COUM 
illustrated the song's lyric sheet with teddy 
bears, one of which had its head replaced by a 


‘penis: “My teddybare hot water bottle/it's 


everso good/My teddybare hot water bottle/I’d 
fuck it if | only could/There’s one thing wrong 
with it | know/the hole’s so small | go real slow.” 


The Timothy referred to at the end of the 
song (“My teddybare hot water bottle /| call him 
baby Timothy”) was P-Orridge’s close friend, 
former President of the Student Union at Hull, 
and member of COUM, Tim Poston. Born in 1945, 
Poston was no ordinary member of COUM. He 
used to ‘play’ a mannequin called the ‘amplified 
nude lady’ whilst wearing his favourite 
costume, a long black robe with an ‘Archbishop 
Makarios’-style high hat. By 1972 he was 
lecturing in Mathematics at Warwick University 
and often had to hitch-hike long distances to 
get to COUM performances. His appearances 
with COUM ceased altogether when he left 
Britain in August 1972 to research and lecture 
on ‘Zen mathematics’ in Italy and Brazil. 


Doubtlessly partly inspired by his work 
with COUM, Poston went on to carry out 
pioneering research into catastrophe theory. 
His publications included A Geometrical Study 
of the Elementary Catastrophes (1974), co- 
written with Alexander E. R. Woodcock, and 
Catastrophe Theory and its Applications 
(1978), co-written with lan Stewart. 
Catastrophe theory, put very simply, was an 
area of mathematics concerned with topology 
and how dynamic systems pass through points 
of instability. Some practical applications 
included using the theory to model stock- 
market crashes, prison riots and public 
opinion’s effect on military policy. With its 
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COUM: (left to right), Lelli Maull, Cosey Fanni Tutti and Genesis P-Orridge, Hull, ca.1972. 


spectacular name and its potential for 
modelling abrupt change in systems, 
catastrophe theory became to the 1970s what 
chaos theory became to the 1980s. 


For COUM the theory was particularly 
suggestive. If one could discover the key control 
factors in a particular system a little nudge in 
one particular direction could bring that whole 
system down. Poston’s one documented 
contribution to COUM theory was contained in 
What has Coum to Mean, a typescript produced 
around 1974. The front cover stated: “This is 
thee official explanation of thee theory behind 


Coum. You may ask further theoretical questions 
of any unauthorised Courmunicator, but you may 
not expect an answer. If you get an answer, do 
not believe it.” Poston continued inside with 
more apparently ambiguous statements: “There 
is a very precise set of concepts behind Coum: 
behind from where you are standing. Thee } 
theory behind us, to you, is thee shadow we Cas 
in thee light of your understanding. We ag not 
move—in thee three spacelike, one timelike an 
seven pataphysical dimensions, Coum simply ' 
is—but as thee three-dimensional aspect of Y0 
understanding ‘moves forward’ in time, can 7 
see into thee shadows in thee light you cast: 


Tutti describes Poston as “one of those 
typical geniuses who could understand 
complex theory but couldn't open a jam jar’, 
whilst P-Orridge went so far as to describe him 
as the “spiritual and conceptual advisor of 
COUM right up to when he disappeared. He 
believed that the way we were working was 
very modern and the new physics and the new 
mathematics were tending to reinforce and 
vindicate our approach. It helped to shape and 
to confirm a lot of the apparently chaotic and 
anarchic ways we worked and | always thought 


it was important to have approval from Timothy. 


He was the barometer of accuracy in terms 
of strategy.” 


Whilst not exactly encapsulating 
Poston’s mathematical interests, ‘My Teddybare 
Hot Water Bottle’ did reveal P-Orridge’s 
increasing infantilism. In 1972, along with Tutti 
and London-based mail artist, Opal L. Nations, 
he formed another impressive sounding but 
entirely spurious new school of art, Lecole de 
l'art infantile. P-Orridge explained the thinking 
behind the group in a letter to Paul Woodrow in 
February 1973, stating their aim was simply to 
revive “fun, humour, and accessibility.” COUM's 
interests in the infantile culminated in 1973 
with Baby's Coumpetition at the May Festival at 
Oxford University, co-organised with Robin 
Klassnik and Opal L. Nations. The flyer 
advertising the event provided a list of prizes 
the triumphant toddler could win: 

1. A post card will be made of the 

winning baby. 

2. A dummy rubber stamp of Global 

Infantilism. 

3. Become a director of ecole de l'art 

infantile and at the age of eighteen 

inherit a copy of all material on Global 

Infantilism as well as becoming a 

serving director. 

4. He or she will also be kept informed 

of Global Infantilism activities 

5. Also he or she will receive a surprise 
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Timothy Poston, Death Factory, Hackney, 1973. 


trophy on the day. 
All other competitors will receive a 
post card of the winner. 


Alongside ecole de l'art infantile, COUM 
set up the Ministry of Antisocial Insecurity (MAI), 
an obvious parody of the Government's Ministry 
of Social Security. The MAI distributed official 
looking forms carrying statements such as: 

| declare that, for each day, for which 

the register opposite bears my signature 

or is marked ‘NO ART’, 

| did no art. 

| also acknowledge receipt of NOTHING in 


respect of the above period. 

Note: Each time you sign this you are 
declaring that you did no art on the day or 
days for which you sign and on any 
previous days signed for or marked 


‘NO ART’.” 


The MAI’s strategy—simply substituting 
‘art’ for ‘Work’ on official social security 
documents—sought to highlight the absurdity 
of the amount of bureaucracy encountered 
when claiming for both unemployment benefit 
and Arts Council grants. Artists and members of 
the public receiving the forms were free to 
complete them (or dispose of them] in whatever 
way they saw fit. On return to COUM they were 
simply filed away. The MAI was dysfunctional 
and irrational, and that was the point; it was 
bureaucracy gone mad, or a little silly at least. 


Despite the time-consuming nature of 
the work administering Lecole de l'art infantile 
and MAI COUM, and P-Orridge in particular, 
still found time for some self-promotion. One 
of the few local newspapers yet to feature 
the group was the Hull and Yorkshire Times. 
P-Orridge set out to stalk one of its journalists, 
Stephen Mooney, and the result was ‘COUM: 
They Are Here To Perplex You’ published on 
4 February 1972: 

You've seen him lots of times, mostly 

around the town. He’s the small bloke, 

often seen in the old town with one of 
the RAF-blue overcoats and curly, 
shoulder-length hair and a childlike face, 
permanently fixed in an innocent 
expression. 

He also sports a natty beret which has 

become something of a trademark. The 

real give-away though is his dog, which 
seems always keenly at his heels. Genesis 
also goes in fora unique style of blue 
make-up. All the time you feel people are 
looking at you, or more precisely, your 

Strange companion, but somehow this 


strengthens your attachment to him, 
Especially as when he speaks he talks 
sense and eloquently. 

He tells you he plays for a band-cum. 
theatre group called ‘Coum’ who are just 
bound to be the biggest thing Hull has eve, 
produced and the local papers Ought to be 
the first to know it.... 

Genesis himself plays drums, Spydee 

is the vocalist, Haydn's on bass, Brook 

is the ‘secret weapon’ and lead guitar 

at 16 years old, Johnji is guitarist and 
singer from Bridlington, and Cosmosis 

is the costumier, conductor and 
spasmodic vocalist. 

STOP PRESS: Coum have recruited a new 
member, Eduardo Romero R., Mexican 
flamenco guitarist, lead guitarist and 
harmonica virtuoso. Nicknamed ‘The 
Burglar’ Eduardo wears a flat cap, striped 
shirt, black mask and has a bag with 
Swag at his feet. 

Coum live in the oldest street in Hull, 
Prince-Street, off Dagger Lane. Their house 
front is painted like a rainbow and inside 
[there are] plastic tunnels, prams hang 
from ceilings, with nude tailors’ dummies, 
murals, and five cats and two dogs 
roaming freely round the 19 rooms. 
Genesis goes on to tell you: “Coum have 
played locally for a year doing the 
University, colleges, pubs, clubs and the 
Brickhouse... Due to a wish to reach as 
wide an audience as possible we are now 
working outside Hull as well... Coum have 
played to audiences of up to 2,000 people 
and alongside famous groups like 
Hawkwind. We were recommended by 
John Peel to the Velvet Underground as 
support group, and only work 
technicalities prevented this. Famous 
names in England and America support 
and recommend Coum. Obviously the 
details of our plans with such people are at 
present sub judice so to speak. We have 


Infra Red Bucket, Hull Arts Centre, 1972. 


received local radio coverage and are at 
present negotiating record contracts. 
Some of the tapes are already complete. 
Among the public in Hull we have a large 
following as our draw at the Brickhouse 
showed. We have fan club branches 
across Yorkshire and England. We 
receive letters from seven countries 
including America inquiring about, or 
encouraging us.” 

After this tirade, you shake hands, 
Genesis doffs his beret, and a bit 
shaken, you stagger back to the office. 
Back to normality... You have heard 
nothing further from Coum for a long 
time now, perhaps they themselves are 
beginning to think they're too extreme 
for a local paper. You're happy to prove 
them wrong. 


P-Orridge attracted so much media 
attention to the group through a combination 
of his personal doggedness and charisma 
and COUM’s ability to provide journalists with 
entertaining copy about its eccentric but 
harmless lifestyle. Next to join the COUM 
appreciation society was Pru Clark and the Hull 
Daily Mail (2? May 1972). Accompanying 
‘Introducing Genesis—He’s On The Lookout For 
“Alien Brains” was a photograph of P-Orridge 
perched on a step ladder, with the caption: 
“Genesis resplendent in his plastic palace, 
boosts his morale when he is feeling low by 
climbing up to his home-made throne.” Clark’s 
main interest lay in the evolving artwork that 
was 8 Prince Street, off Dagger Lane in Hull. 
P-Orridge and Tutti had moved there after the 
lease ran out on the Ho-Ho Funhouse. Tutti, after 
much persuasion, had convinced the old man 
that owned the house that she and P-Orridge 
would be suitable tenants. By 1972 the house— 
then part of a run-down gently curving Georgian 
Terrace built in the 1??0s—had been 
transformed by COUM into a maze of tunnels 


haunted by surreal sculptures and mannequins. 


Doorway at 8 Prince Street, Hull, 1972. 


Clark reported: 


Garish paint covers the walls of the hall 
and black plastic drapes form tunnels 
through to the back and up the stairs. In 
the kitchen chords from an unseen piano 
break eerily from behind a covered cubby- 
hole. Overhead orange and black plastic 
hanging across windows and walls casts 2.17 
a night club glow on solemn tailor’s 
dummies, oddly gleaming new-looking 
drum kits, a mass of assorted bits and 
pieces hung everywhere, a giant beach 
umbrella and a cast of Donavan's hand, 
which | am assured, is an invaluable asset. 
‘The house is my latest and evolving 
work,’ said Genesis... ‘We try to do things 
which even a head hunter in the Amazon 
could respond to and things which 
everyone could relate to no matter where 
they were placed in the universe... | am 
trying to create, not just for this planet, 
but for alien brains outside it who might 
come ina million years. History could be 
thought of as a film which an alien brain 
could ‘run back’, and you can try to give 
him the message that you tried to go 
forward and develop... | paint with people, 
involving people, and it is very simple; 
pedestrians can enjoy it on a different 
level.’ 

For example, their latest ‘decomposition’, 
as it was Called, took the form of a 
celebration on Cup Final day outside the 
Ferens Art Gallery when Mr. Alien Brain, in 
the waders, vivid head-dress, streams of 
tinsel hair, gold gas mask, snorkel with 
doll’s head attached, and Dayglow orange 
traffic warden’s mac, presented a show 
stopping spectacle. His girlfriend, Cosey, 
in a shimmering floor-length dress 
trimmed with tinsel, accompanied him, 
with a pram, Bible stand and beach 
umbrella... ‘We try to give people back the 
right to entertain themselves and at the 
same time partake in a new experience 
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Mail sent ‘AG’ to review the show. His report 


using strong visual metaphor, mime, , | 
appeared in the following day's edition: 


ballet, music and kinetic environment, 
said Genesis. The result is a cross 
between carnival, circus and miracle play 
in which people can participate. 


As he explained to Clark, P-Orridge, 
under the guise of Mr. Alien Brain, sought to 
produce works that would be accessible to 
future visitors from other planets. In late 1973 
he described Alien Brain to the Arts Council as 
“The mammoth project of COUM. Based on 
Everyman. A character from another planet, or 
perhaps an earthman, survives all kinds of 


strange situations to disappear in dotted atoms 


of energy in ballet sequence.” In January 1975 
P-Orridge was still obsessed with the character 
and wrote to Skot Armst about the concept: 


“One has to forget humanity as an audience cos 


they are transient. In eternal ways. But we 
believe it’s logical to assume that one day in 
eternity there will coum an alien brain from 
coumwhere to this spot in the universe... COUM 
are not trying to look for a new culture, they're 
trying to create a new universe.” 


COUM continued with the alien theme 
with the performance of the World Premiere of 
The Alien Brain at Hull Arts Centre on Sunday 
2 July 1972. The poster, designed by P-Orridge, 
carried a reproduction of a 17th-century 
illustration of a tailor, surrounded by 
ornamental borders, and with Victorian-style 
text. Yorkshire Arts Association commissioned 
the work, and this backing, its theatrical 
format and Arts Centre location indicate how 
far COUM had come from its earlier musical 
escapades in pubs. Indeed, Alien Brain 
proved to be the first of COUM’s multi-media 
‘happenings’ utilising techniques for all the 
senses, from flashing lights for the eyes to 
taped noises for the ears. Full audience 
participation in what P-Orridge described as “a 
journey through inner space to another 
dimension” was the intention. The Hull Daily 


Anew way Of life took over Hull Arts 
Centre yesterday. They came and 
transformed. The Centre became an 
enormous colourful spider’s web, 
ensnaring us with the weirdest assault on 
the senses ever experienced in the City, It 
was a fun palace and a chamber of 
horrors at the same time, a complete 
breakdown of traditional art forms anda 
positive plunging into chaos. Disorder was 
lovingly embraced to the accompaniment 
of violent taped sounds, jingles, Wailing 
and monotonous drumming. For this was 
the coming of Coum—the world premiere 
of the world’s best-known unknown group 
with its Alien Brain. It has already been 
chosen to represent Britain at this year’s 
Palermo festival of new music and 
theatre. It has been provisionally booked 
for the Venice Festival in September. It has 
secured the £100 maximum grant for 
experimental arts from Yorkshire Arts 
Association. And last night it was revealed 
in all its chaotic extravaganza to a Hull 
audience which did not know how to take 
it. Some in the audience were bored. Some 
whistled. Some who managed to 
disentangle themselves from the vast 
complex walked out. Most people sat 
expectantly hopeful, questioning. But if 
they were hoping for some sort of order, 
form or meaning in the accepted 
theatrical sense, they were disappointed. 
Alien Brain is intentionally formless, 
intentionally anti-art. It is a way of life 
evolved by the group over the past years, 
projected into the theatre, and in this 
sense it is useful because it takes you 
back to square one - demanding a total 
reassessment of value judgements. 

So what exactly is it about? Coum say itis 
a struggle to find the ‘final universal 
medium in order to attain wisdom and 


pass on knowledge to alien brains 
(superior intelligence) out in the cosmos. 
Mr Alien Brain finds perspective by 
admitting he knows nothing of the final 
answers—and thereby discovers 
tranquillity and purpose. 

Quite what perspective or purpose is 
never made clear. But Alien Brain is 
certainly different. It’s colourful, noisy, 
eerie, chaotic—and it refuses to allow you 
to fall back on any preconceptions you 
might have about the theatre. But in the 
final analysis—well, | suspect it’s all a bit 
of acon trick. 


Despite his ‘cop-out’ negative 
conclusion, AG was obviously impressed by the 
experience. His suspicions about COUM’s 
sincerity would be echoed by many 
commentators in the coming years. Were COUM 
just harmless playful clowns playing innocent 
games, or were they dangerous subversives 
out to ‘wreck civilisation’? Sometimes even 
COUM seemed unsure. 


Coum will do anything 

for publicity 

Categorisation was something to be 
avoided at all costs. COUM’s strategy was to 
over-define itself with a mass of often 
contradictory slogans. The group’s output was 
prodigious and initially formed the basis for a 
book to be called Thee Million and One Names 
of COUM. By 1972 the first volume was 
completed with a typescript containing exactly 
1001 slogans, from ‘Coum are Fab and Kinky’ to 
‘A thousand and one ways to COUM’. Two years 
later, in November 1974, P-Orridge wrote to an 
American friend, Harley Lond, explaining the 
theory behind the project. Apparently the book 
obliquely referred to an ancient folk tale that 
God possessed a million and one names, and if 
these were named the stars would be 
extinguished and the universe would end. 
P-Orridge reckoned that, likewise, the art world 


would end when all the definitions of COUM 


were named. Fortunately, or unfortunately 
(according to your attitude to the art world) 
the project was never completed and the art 
world survived. 


These definitions, as befitted COUM’s 
flexibility, were never allowed to form a 
coherent image of the group. P-Orridge 
believed, following Poston, that everything 
and nothing said about COUM was true, or 
false, or neither, ‘Everything was nothing, but 
the possibilities alone were endless’. 
Therefore the often contradictory nature of the 
definitions was not considered a problem. As 
P-Orridge stated in the letter to Lond, “COUM is 
the sum total of everything said, thought, and 
written about it, plus everything in all media it 
does, plus everything it never did, thought of 
doing, might have done, etc. COUM is defined 
only by TOTAL INCLUSION.” 


Volume two of the slogans and catch 
phrases quickly followed volume one and 
included “Coum smash the state”, “COUM bai-ya 
my lord”, and “Coum will say or do anything for 
publicity”. Indeed COUM's self-promotion was 
relentless. Its next step was to produce a flyer 
advertising its current eclectic repertoire of 
‘decompositions’. It listed Coumusic, Lightshow 
(film and slides), Folk, Inflatables, Catastrophe 
Machines, Vaudeville, Music Hall, Tapes, Bingo, 
Ballet, Trained Animals, Puppet Show, Street 
Theatre, Fashion Show, and Pass the Parcel. 

The copyrighting of the flyer signalled another 
major theme of COUM'’s work produced in 
1972. Copyright even extended to P-Orridge's 
clothing, which included a pair of flared 
trousers called ‘Copyright Breeches’, made for 
him by Tutti and covered in a patchwork of 
stencilled copyright symbols. 


The trousers were worn for events such 
as the action in April 1972, Copyright Breeches, 
at the University of Kent, Canterbury. The 
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promoter, David Jones, (writing as Giggle) 

described the performance for the University of 

Kent Paper: 
Fresh from Her Majesty's Prisons and an 
all night eleven hour drive from Yorkshire 
COUM hit UKC 06.00 hours Friday, April 21. 
Despite blatant attempts to prevent their 
performing, including an effective refusal 
from each college to house the event, the 
dirty band were finally able to DECOMPOSE 
(after heroic organisational efforts by the 
Union and Maintenance Centre) ina 
marquee specially erected for the 
occasion. 
Last minute technicalities prevented one 
half of COUM and Gay Lib. street theatre 
from performing, so a decimated group of 
aesthetic vandals were left to outrage the 
audience. COUM ARE AN INSULT TO THE 
INTELLIGENCE. 
The audience were nudged into anger by 
their apparent aimlessness and 
incompetence. Some giggled, some 
retched, some demanded a refund as they 
realised, COUM CAN'T PLAY THEIR 
INSTRUMENTS. They wanted to hear real 
music, REAL MUSIC, hmmm. With the Alien 
Brain, the Amplified Nude Lady, Erotic 
Toilet unworkable, desperate thinking was 
needed to prevent COUM being booed off 
Stage again. 
Giggle and Greghairy leapt through the air 
casting forth polystyrene chippings, and 
lo a great snow fell upon the audience just 
as the Very Rev. Lez Cheesewine [sic] 
Burglar had forecast! Everyone writhed in 
polythene. People had fun. But was this 
real music? Was it art? Was is VAUD? The 
audience didn’t stop to think. They sat, 
leapt, danced, fell, frolicked, writhed, got 
up, fell down, looked silly. Genesis and 
Cosmos [sic] thought it was a loverly 
[sic] decomposition.” 


Desmond Connolly writing for the Kent 
Herald and Canterbury News (25 April 1972) 
gave a more sober account of the day's 
activities: “One young man braved all to present 
himself in full frontal glory with only a see- 
through bag covering what should have been 
private.... There was not a great deal to shock 
but obviously some people were apprehensive 2.21 
about the evening's going-on.... They put on a 
playlet about pollution and began with the birth 
of a baby in the shape of a 22-year-old man 
[P-Orridge] dressed only in a polythene bag.” In 
other words it was a characteristic COUM 
display of improvised chaos carried out before 
a confused but generally entertained audience. 


The concept of copyright continued to 
interest COUM, and in late 1973 P-Orridge put 
together and published the book Copyright 
Breeches. The 200 copies of the edition were 
printed at David Mayor’s and Felipe and Martha 
Ehrenberg’s Beau Geste Press in Cullompton, 
Devon. The project started in April 1973 when 
P-Orridge sent Mayor a parcel containing three 
‘copyrighted’ photographs of Tutti. The book, 
consisted of purple tinted photographs of 
objects, places, and people, all marked by 
P-Orridge with the copyright symbol (like an 
artist's signature, a symbol of ownership}. His 
project was a further development of Marcel 
Duchamp’s concept of the ready-made (where 
the artist merely needed to sign or select 
an object for it to become a work of art). In 
P-Orridge’s case the artist only had to copyright 
an object or situation for it to be transformed 
into a masterpiece, his masterpiece. The truly 
megalomanical scale with which P-Orridge 
carried out his appropriation and copyrighting 
parodied career artists who treated their art 
works as commodities, as things that could be 
bought and sold, just like other products. 

He even went so far as to suggest 
‘copyrighting’ Tutti in a work called Copyright 
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Queen, here described ina 1973 proposal to 
the Arts Council (the work eventually formed 
part of Couming of Age at the Oval House in 
March 1974): 
Black polythene curtain. Behind it Cosey 
Fanni Tutti, Copyright Queen stands 
naked. Other performer slowly walks up to 
curtain. Measures it up. Coumtemplates. 
Makes incision with scissors just below 
where her crutch will be. Slices bottom 
line of a rectangle. Stops. Measures up. 
Coumtemplates. Slices upwards on both 
sides to make a flap that stops just below 
her chin. All this in very shadowy light. 
Strobe flickers gently. Like an old movie. 
(W.S.B.) After more measuring up. Few 
hand rituals. Slices across the top. Flap 
falls away to reveal a torso, naked, in a 
frame. Or movie screen, or television. 
Various image links. Performer goes and 
gets a paint palette. On it are sheets of 
circular white stickers, all stamped thus 
[©] and he starts slowly to stick them on 
the torso. Covering it bit by bit. Each move 
he makes, automatically copyrighted. 
Every image likewise. Eventually he 
coumpletely covers the torso. A Copyright 
Queen framed. He then sticks a clear 
polythene rectangle over the hole. Glass 
on a framed picture? With a spray can of 
black paint he sprays gradually until the 
figure’s copyrighted torso is gone. Second 
performer can be dressed in beret smock, 
etc. Traditional artist. Or as a TV 
technician. (Members of the audience 
may be asked to help stick on stickers). 


Alongside such proposals for 
performance art events COUM stil] continued 
with its musical projects. In June 1972 they 
entered the National Rock/Folk Contest with a 
Set entitled This Machine Kills Music at the New 
Grange Club, Hull. The title was a play on the 
phrase ‘This Machine Kills Fascists’ which the 
folk singer Woody Guthrie reputedly had 


inscribed on his guitar. Although CouM Came 
nowhere near winning the contest it stil] 
grabbed some useful publicity, An article in 
Melody Maker (3 June 1972) included this 
description of the group: “Would YOu believe a 
line-up listed as ‘a Tiller Girl in black, a dwarf in 
drag on lead, Archbishop Makarios and an 
Italian pimp singing, an alien brain on Organ, a 
life-size rag doll on bass and a dog and two 
bubble blowers from Biba, plus a court jester in 
make-up on drums?’ Larry Westland, the 
indefatigable national organiser of the contest 
had the job of pacifying this bunch when they 
failed to win after singing a song memorable 
only for its frequent use of a four letter word” 
John Peel also reported on COUM's ‘failure’ this 
time for Disc and Music Echo (1? June 1972): 
“My friends Coum in Hull entered and wanted to 
be the only group disqualified. They were 
unable to achieve this although they did 
manage to come last in their local heat.” 


Despite such ‘setbacks’ COUM’s 
popularity continued to grow and can be 
measured by the increase in performances 
they staged. Whilst in 1971 they carried out 
just eleven documented actions, in 1972 this 
had almost doubled to twenty-one actions. 
But as P-Orridge explained to Yorkshire Arts 
Association official Charles Bowden on 23 
September 1972, all these performances were 
financed out of their own pockets, with all the 
COUM members, except P-Orridge, having to 
work on other jobs: “Fizzypeat in a coathanger 
factory, Cosey in a chess piece factory, 
Foxtrot on Brighton docks... this week E spent 
three afternoons laid down, too faint from 
hunger to risk trying to stand until Cosey of 
COUM came to get me some tea. We have 
maximum generally of one meal a day. We 
aren't extravagant.” Despite the overdone 
‘starving artist’ routine, the plea worked and 
COUM received its second grant. 
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Front cover of the book Copyright Breeches, 1973. 
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At the beginning of 1973 Hull celebrated 
Britain joining the European Common Market. 
The anticipated increase in trade with Europe, 
much of it hopefully through the docks of Hull, 
was a sorely needed boost to a local economy 
suffering from a decimated fishing industry. 
The City Council decided to mark the occasion 
with a festival entitled Fanfare for Europe, with 
COUM playing a part in organising some of the 
cultural events. Pru Clark in the Hull Daily Mail 


F (1 December 1972) previewed the forthcoming 


events and COUM’s contribution in particular 
(likening the Ministry of Antisocial Insecurity to 
the Monty Python show). P-Orridge, described 
as a local experimental artist, explained that 
the idea of the festival was to publicise Britain's 
entry into Europe. The Ministry planned, 
therefore, to set up joke border controls, with a 
mock ‘gateway to Europe’. There was also going 
to be avant-garde dancing and music at the Arts 
Centre and some artists would be making 
sculptures for the streets. 


COUM'’s interest in the political 
ramifications of Britain joining the EEC was 
probably minimal and its involvement in the fest- 
ival partly opportunist, but that it was involved at 
all showed that the group had achieved some kind 
of respectability within the Hull art scene. COUM 
was, however, still a long way from becoming 
public art functionaries. P-Orridge, for one, never 
lost his uncanny ability to create scandal, as he 
proved with his contribution to the Winter Show at 
the Ferens Art Gallery in February 1973. 


Superficially his exhibit was just a 
decorated pram entitled Wagon Train, but the 
Yorkshire Post saw it as a symbol of the 
fraudulence of modern art and used it to 
illustrate an article entitled ‘Even art experts 
cannot name it.’ Although the article failed to 
mention P-Orridge—much to his probable 
chagrin—it did spotlight the over-sized pram 
with its wild west-style canopy, headlights, and 
kitschy decoration. Wagon Train developed out 
of P-Orridge’s interest in the way that certain 
tribal cultures recycle waste material as 
decoration. Adopting this technique, the pram 
was covered in previously discarded material 
(‘rubbish’) that P-Orridge found lying in the 
Street or in his house. 


The ‘sculpture’ continued to provoke 
media interest and resulted in local television 
journalist Barry Chambers interviewing 
P-Orridge for ‘Look North’, part of BBC 1’s 
Nationwide current affairs programme. 
Chambers asked P-Orridge (aptly dressed 
in an over-sized kid’s romper suit) his opinion 
on sculpture and infantile art. P-Orridge’s 
reply is, alas, unknown. Most critical of the 
sculpture was columnist John Humber, who 
in a series of articles for the Hull Daily Mail 
(2 February—28 February 1973}, told the 
readers exactly what he thought about 
modern art. Something of his opinions can be 
gleaned from the headlines used: ‘A wealth of 
art—for taking in small doses’, ‘It’s nicely 
framed but is it art?’, ‘Rubbish, but that’s only 
one opinion’ and ‘Spotting the jokes at the 
Ferens’. Surprisingly, although Humber made 
Wagon Train the butt of most of his criticism, 
it was not until the last in this series of 
articles that he named P-Orridge as the artist 
responsible and even this was only after 
P-Orridge had paid him a personal visit. 
Humber claimed that during the meeting 
P-Orridge described the work as a ‘huge joke’ 
and that it was not even intended to be art. 
Humber also relayed to his readers a 


Genesis P-Orridge’s Wagon Train, 1973. 


seem to enthral local opinion.” Humber 
concluded that “I enjoyed my lengthy 
conversation with Genesis, who strikes me as 
being sincere about the reasons for his 
outlandish way of life. He describes himself 
as unemployable but buckles down to the 
task of living on £4 per week with admirable 
good sense.” 


message from John Bradshaw, Director of the 
Ferens Art Gallery, saying the pram was “a 
shrine to misplaced and indulgent affection 
and the massacre of the innocents ina 
society which places enormous value on 
useless art objects and cannot afford to feed 
| the hungry.” Humber then added, this time 
paraphrasing Bradshaw, that “Genesis himself 
plays the innocent with guile and his many 
practical jokes—on reporters as well as on 
other exhibitors and selectors—call to 
3.6 question some conventional ideas which 


P-Orridge’s financial constraints eased 
slightly in April 1973 when the Arts Council 
awarded COUM an ‘Experimental Arts’ grant 
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Invitation to Thee Marriage of Fizzy Paet and Tremble, Manchester Arts Festival, 1973 


| 


worth £250. The grant arrived just before 
COUM's biggest production yet, Thee Marriage 
of Fizzy Paet, which was commissioned and 
filmed by Granada Television as part of the 
May 1973 Manchester Arts Festival. In the 
piece Fizzy Paet—then a recent COUM 

recruit (described by P-Orridge as a “clown, 
performer and designer” )—dressed as a 
roller-skating clown and with due ceremony 
was married to a dog, Tremble, in a derelict 
church. At the reception for the happy couple, 
guests were served with multi-coloured 

food and entertained by a brass band and 
Morris Dancers. 


We'll get rid of the whole 

lot of you in one go 

The most significant event of 1973, 
and a major turning point in the COUM story, 
was P-Orridge and Tutti’s relocation to London. 
The reason for the move was quite clear: the 
local police suspected them of association with 
local criminals and street gangs, and put 
pressure on them to leave town. “We got on well 
with most of the Hull underground scene,” Tutti 
says. “The club at the end of our street was a 
prostitute’s club and lots of villains used to 
hang out there. One member of the band, Ray 
Harvey, was one of the worst villains in town 
but he was also a very talented musician. 
Whenever we encountered confrontation, either 
with Coum or TG, we would attempt to embrace 
it rather than fight it. Ray was as flamboyant as 
Gen but about six feet tall. Gen invited him to 
join in and he played whenever he could. The 
police hated him though and put him away as 
often as they could.” 


COUM also fraternised with the local 


skinhead and Hell's Angels gangs. They were 
involved in everything the police hated. Indeed 
by the time he left Hull P-Orridge was a fully 
initiated member of The Nomads, the local 
Chapter of the Hell's Angels. He wrote about his 
initiation to Almquist in 1978: “to get the wings 


you have to perform cunnilingus on a heavily 
menstruating female. Red Wings for blood. E 
often do that anyway, E chew used tampax, E 
have a collection, some years old, that E still 
chew in performances, less in performances 
now because it might be construed as a stage 
act, not as acOmmon unimportant activity like 
pissing. The Angels used to protect us and 
deliver milk on their choppers. They liked our 
style of life E guess so they made me an 
honorary member, gave me colours and thee 
President’s motorbike.” 


Tutti helped embroider the Chapter’s 
‘colours’ and Gypsy, a Hell’s Angel from New 
Zealand and Rick, a member of the 
Freewheelers motorcycle club in Reading, 
Stayed at Prince Street whilst hiding out from 
the police. Gypsy, Rick and P-Orridge formed 
their own gang called the Gypsy Jokers and 
although P-Orridge returned his Nomads 
colours when he left Hull he kept his Gypsy 
Jokers colours. (Although these were taken 
away from him at knifepoint by three Hell's 
Angels of the England Chapter, whilst on his 
way to a corner shop in Hackney). 


Tutti continues: “At one point the police 
had put away both Ray Harvey and the Rev. L. 


E. Maull, both for burglary. The police then came 


round to the house whilst Gen was up a ladder 
painting a rainbow above the front door. They 
stood at the bottom of the ladder and shook it, 
saying ‘We'll have you inside next, we'll get rid 
of the whole lot of you in one go’. They didn't 
like us because we were like a magnet that 
attracted all these type of people.” 


The police, seeing all the suspect 
comings and goings at Prince Street, were just 
waiting for an excuse to arrest P-Orridge and 
Tutti. The couple decided that London was the 
natural place to escape to. In London they had 
many friends and realised that its large artistic 
community would mean more support for their 
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work. Networking, access to grants and paid 
employment would also become much easier, 
as London was then, as it remains today, the 
centre of the British art and music scene. 


They made enquiries and through 
Robin Klassnik obtained a basement studio 
space at 10 Martello Street, Hackney. “Gen 
moved down first,” Tutti says, “and | came 
down later with all the stuff in Doris the van, 
with Biggles (a.k.a. lan Goodrich) the driver. We 
weren't supposed to live in Martello Street, but 
we did. We had a big box in the corner where we 
used to sleep.” Also living in the studio were 
Tremble the Wonderdog and three cats, Hermes, 
Razart and Moonshine. The studio at Martello 
Street was soon renamed the Death Factory: 
‘Death’ because it was situated next to London 
Fields Park where many of the plague victims 
were buried, and ‘Factory’ because it was a 
disused factory. 


The studios were, and still are, run by 
a registered charity called Studio Provision 
Artistic Cultural Educational (SPACE), founded 
in 1968 by Bridget Riley, Peter Sedgley and 
Peter Townsend. As Tutti said, the studios were 
never intended for residential purposes so 
P-Orridge and Tutti quickly had to find new 
accommodation. Luck was with them when 
P-Orridge started talking to a shop assistant 
with a Hull accent in the bakery on Broadway 
Market. She turned out to be the girlfriend of 
one of the members of the band Rinky Dink and 
the Crystal Set, and knew people from the 
Gondola Cafe. The band had been squatting in a 
terraced house at 50 Beck Road but were about 
to move out after getting a record deal and an 
advance. P-Orridge and Tutti jumped at the 
opportunity of taking over the squat. 


The house had been empty because the 
street was ear-marked for demolition by 
Hackney Council. As they moved Council 
tenants out P-Orridge and Tutti would squat the 


vacated houses and other artists would move 
in. These residences later became semi- 
legitimate with the intervention of yet another 
charitable organisation, the Acme Housing 
Association. Acme had been founded on 9 
November 1972 by Jonathan Harvey and David 
Panton. Its terms of reference were “to provide 
housing and associated amenities for artists in 
necessitous circumstances.” By April 1974 they 
had achieved charitable status and managed 
thirty-one properties occupied by fifty artists in 
the East End of London. The majority of the 
houses were provided by the Housing 
Department of the Greater London Council and 
Acme was also successful in obtaining Arts 
Council grants to convert these properties, or 
parts of them, into studios. 


P-Orridge and Tutti quickly settled into 
London life, with Tutti finding work as a 
showroom fashion model for GM Fashions and 
as a secretary for the firm Lewis Barnett. 
P-Orridge, meanwhile, realised one of his 
ambitions when he made contact with William 
Burroughs, then living in a small flat in Duke 
Street, Mayfair. P-Orridge found his address in 
the ‘Image Bank’ section of the Canadian art 
magazine File, produced by the group General 
Idea. Burroughs’ entry requested images 
suggesting ‘camouflage for 1984’. P-Orridge 
sent him a small booklet with each page 
covered with small calligraphic drawings and 
collages which he called Jo Do With Smooth 
Paper. The next week P-Orridge received a 
postcard from Burroughs thanking him for the 
booklet. This encouraged P-Orridge to send 
another present: a cast of the singer Donavan's 
left hand with the thumb broken off, which he 
put into a shoebox with ‘Dead Fingers Thumb’ 
inscribed on the lid. P-Orridge told Sounds 
(11 October 1980) that Burroughs then tried 
to contact him at the studio but spoke to 
Klassnik instead: “Tell Genesis to call in and 
see me. This is William Burroughs’. And this guy 
says, ‘Oh sure. Big deal, likely story’, and put 
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Drawing by Genesis P-Orridge, Uncle Bill, 1974. (Courtesy of Paul Buck) 


the phone down on him. And it was! This guy 
had always wanted to meet him, he was real 
pissed off when he realised.” 


P-Orridge’s admiration for Burroughs 
is well documented and readily apparent in 
his work, particularly that which concerned 
control processes and the cut-up technique. 
He eventually met his hero and composed a 
poem commemorating the event entitled 
‘Poem for Uncle Bill’. Its first publication came 
in a special poetry issue of the mail art 
magazine Quoz? in 1974. 


UB who UB 

supposedly an evil power 
yet 

an old man | 
sometimes it showed | 
drinking whisky | 
till it slurred 


EameE 
we agree it was inevitable 
Uncle Bill 


Passing a Rolls Royce 
E promise to buy one 
complete with chauffeur 


| 
‘in search of an alternative universe’ 


he promised night. 
such a sickness 
never known 

‘this planet rotten’ 


some future some futility one future 


how ridiculous 

a name becoums 
a dream becoums 
a card becoums 

a conversation 


we agreed to eradicate 
a few phenomena and parted. 


Ze 


Fluxshoe: a compact 

information package 

COUM’s move to London took place 
simultaneously with their appearance ina 
travelling retrospective of the Fluxus art 
movement, the so-called Fluxshoe (a typing 
error away from ‘Fluxshow’). At the time of the 
exhibition COUM’s style of work, although 
independently developed, was very close to 
that of the Fluxus artists, particularly in its use 
of collage and its staging of absurd 
performances. Other similarities between the 
groups included a commitment to mail art and 
a predilection for experimental forms of music. 


The name ‘Fluxus’ was coined by George 
Maciunas in March 1961 to describe a group of 
artists from Europe and America with a shared 
respect for the work of the Dadaists, Marcel 
Duchamp and John Cage. The group's aim was 
to destroy privileged art élites and 
demonstrate that traditional artistic media 
such as painting and sculpture were now 
redundant. Their works would be mass- 
produced and utilise sound, touch, 
environments, film, and everyday objects and 
materials. Concepts and language would 
become the ‘material’ of the work. Maciunas 
summed up his version of the group's 
philosophy when he wrote in 1965 that art 
“must be simple, amusing, unpretentious, 
concerned with insignificances, require no skill 
or countless rehearsals, have no commodity or 
institutional value. The value of art-amusement 
must be lowered by making it unlimited, mass- 
produced, obtainable by all.” 


By 1963 Maciunas’ increased political 
activism and his attempts to control the 
copyright and publishing rights of Fluxus 
artists meant that Fluxus as a coherent group 
was in danger of falling apart. That Fluxus did 
not end at this point was due mainly to the 
perseverance of Maciunas who continued 
making Fluxus yearboxes, multiples, and 


newspapers, up to his death in 1978. He alone 
controlled the presentation and packaging of 
Fluxus and thus gave the group its recognisable 
identity, whatever the diversity of the work 
submitted. Maciunas considered himself an 
avant-garde entrepreneur and attempted to 
establish a world-wide network of Fluxshops 
and Flux Mail-order Warehouses, not too 
dissimilar to the network later planned by 
Industrial Records. 


The Fluxus artists were pretty much 3.11 
unknown in Britain before 1972, but this 
changed when David Mayor, then a research 
student under Mike Weaver at Exeter 
University’s American Arts Documentation 
Centre, began to organise the Fluxshoe 
travelling exhibition. Mayor outlined the show’s 
contents in the first issue of the artists’ 
magazine Schmuck (March 1972) as a 
“compact information package—record of past 
activity: slides, films, tapes, photos, Fluxus 
publications, and an anthology catalogue; live 
performances.” The exhibition eventually 
opened at Falmouth in October 1972 and closed 
at Hastings in August 1973. COUM participated 
in the Nottingham (6-19 June 1973}, 
Blackburn (6—21 July 1973), and Hastings 
(17-24 August 1973] legs of the tour. 


P-Orridge and Tutti missed the start of 
the tour and only began exchanging letters with 
Mayor in March 1973. However, once ignited, 
the friendship they quickly established became 
a vital element in COUM’s development. Mayor 
provided access to a whole network of artists 
working in the Fluxus vein. In the years to come 
he would print COUM’s first book (Copyright 
Breeches), set up the Marcel Duchamp’s Next 
Work (1974) performances in Belgium, 
introduce P-Orridge to Colin Naylor in London, 
and become one of the first of TG’s ‘roadies’. In 
September 1973 after Fluxshoe had finished 
Mayor wrote a reference for P-Orridge: “Genesis 
P-Orridge is a very honest person. He is also 
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very relaxed. Which means that quite often 
people don’t take him very seriously as an 
artist... Genesis P-Orridge is an entertainer, 
which means that he often does not know 
what he will do until shortly before he does it. 
Which is infuriating for some organisers, who 
ought not, though, to worry, because Genesis 
P-Orridge is as conscientious as he is relaxed.” 


Mayor first experienced COUM’s live 
performance work at the Fluxshoe Nottingham. 
On 16 June 1973 P-Orridge covered himself with 


the plastic sheeting of a rain shel| and left 
trail of stickers, crawling from the Midland 
Group Gallery to the Nottingham Playhouse jy. 
work called Snail Trail. | 


For the next leg of the tour, in Blackby. 
in July, P-Orridge proposed to carry out 
four distinct projects: Mobile Copyright Uni 
(the distribution of stickers and rubber Stamy 
images carrying the copyright symbol}: 
Ministry of Antisocial Insecurity (in which 
P-Orridge would set up a desk where Ministry 


forms could be completed and collected); 
Postal Coumtinuity (in which P-Orridge would 
just continue with his mail art activity) and 
Blowing Hot and Cold (which P-Orridge 
described as “a short event piece to 
coumstruct a hanging exhibit. Coument on 
‘artists’ being too preoccupied with either very 
absurd, or very intellectual works.”) One work 
carried out in Blackburn, although not listed on 
the proposal, was Blackmailing, a project to 
send 50 postcards sprayed black at random to 
local townspeople. Whilst in Blackburn COUM 
also performed Terribull Twins at Blackburn Art 
Gallery and drilled a local telephone directory 
with holes, mailing it to John Lennon with a 
note saying ‘4000 holes in Blackburn 
Lancashire’. 


P-Orridge’s ability to get his activities 
reported in the press showed no sign of abating 
when Bob Edmands’ ‘Genesis, Banana Expert is 
in Town’ appeared in the Lancashire Evening 
Telegraph (19 July 1973): 

MR GENESIS P. ORRIDGE has a Doctor of 

Philosophy degree in Bananology, which 

he says he was awarded by a Canadian 

university. Mr P. Orridge, 22, is visiting 

Blackburn to take part in the Fluxshoe 

exhibition at Blackburn Museum and Art 

Gallery. He says he changed his name 

which used to be Neil Megson, by deed 

poll some years ago, and thinks it was 
money well spent. His wife, who used to 
be called Susan, likes the name so much 

she has changed her name to Cosmosis P. 

Orridge. Mr P. Orridge says he gained his 

Bananology degree by joining two halves 

of a banana together so they revolved in 

any direction. This device, which he 
posted to the Centre for Banana Studies in 

Canada, was enough for the authorities to 

be convinced of his academic worth. 

Among the exhibits the P. Orridges will 

feature is one called ‘Pigswill’ consisting 

of pink plastic toy pigs floating in a bottle 


of milk. ‘We also do music’ explained Mr P. 
Orridge. ‘We have a piece called ‘Bicycle 
Wheel Opera’ where we play classical 
music on the spokes of several bicycles.’ 
Mr and Mrs P. Orridge are part of the Flux 
School of Art, one of whose founders was 
Yoko Ono Lennon. Mr David Mayor, 
organiser of the exhibition at the museum 
and art gallery, explained that one aim of 
the exhibition was to show that things 
other than paintings could be art. Among 
things that are definitely not art are Mr 3.13 


and Mrs P. Orridge. No works of art would 
arouse the sort of public reaction that 
greeted the London-based couple as they 
walked hand-in-hand through Blackburn 
shopping precinct. 


It was in Blackburn that P-Orridge also 
initiated the latest of his pseudo-institutions, 
‘Fluxarse Void’, a play on Fluxus artist and 
archivist Ken Friedman's ‘Fluxus West’. 
P-Orridge’s self-appointed task was to thwart 
attempts to turn Fluxus into just another art 
movement. To this end he wrote to Friedman in 
August 1973: “To rectumfy this downward path 
into obliviart history, we are, as Dire Erectors of 
Fluxarse Void, determined to prevent any 
future or possibility of FLUXUS being made into 
valuable art; consumer art, art for impressing 
Artits, Arsetits, and all subsequent dada/mama 
sidewaze-garde bigotry.” 


P-Orridge’s suggestion was that | 
Friedman send his collection of Fluxus West | 
material to England where he would destroy it: 

“We shall love destroying these ARTworks, as 

they have becoum, all those wonderful letters, 

and postcards. In all honesty, it’s becoum a bit 

of a self coumgratulationary wank. Let's now 

really FUCK it, once and for none.” 


Friedman replied to P-Orridge that the 
collection could be his to do what he liked with 
for $20,000. P-Orridge agreed on the price 
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although he also suggested to Friedman that 

he could dispose of the material himself simply 
by picking names at random from American 
phone books and sending them the material 
with no return address supplied. P-Orridge 
admitted: “E am a silly person, very definitely 
full of coumplexes and ambition, totally 
interested in the exploitation and prostitution 

of my friends in some ways. But as E have no 
illusions as to my corruption. It is bearable, just.” 


Friedman's last word on the subject 
soon followed: “As far as | can tell at this point, 
you are playing a childish and petulant game of 
‘anti-art’, and using me thereby to secure for 
yourself a footnote in art history.... As of this 
moment, as | said, there is no agreement 
between us. Any future moves, agreements, 
etc., must come from you. And when you 
‘coum’, you better ‘coum’ with cash in hand. No 
dough, no go, as they say in the Western 
movies.” Friedman had obviously had enough 
but it is unlikely that P-Orridge seriously 
expected him to allow his archive to be 
destroyed. The letters from COUM were instead 
a form of provocation designed to force 
Friedman into a position of justifying the 
archive's continuing existence and giving it a 
monetary value (a value which, in the light of 
the recent art historical interest in Fluxus 
would now have to be increased ten-fold). 


COUM said farewell to Fluxshoe in 
August 1973 in Hastings. In Fluxshoe Add end a 
(1973) P-Orridge described how the COUM ‘art 
circus’ rolled into the small seaside town in its 
three ton ‘coumobile’ Doris: “COUM was Foxtrot 
Echo, Tremble the Wonderdog, Cosey Fanni Tutti 
and Genesis P-0. Also accompanying them 
were Peter Davey, one time resident of 
Hastings, and Joseph L. R. Rose, formerly 
inspirer and conspirator of Bernstein’s art 
event group.” At the sea front Davey attempted 
to walk on water wearing wooden shoes 
and Tutti, in addition to her role as official 


photographer, produced a tape work, Lang 
Escape Painting, which spliced together 
random sounds recorded at different times 
during her stay in Hastings. 


Painting—Self-painting— 

Self-Mutilation 

Soon after their return to London fro 
Hastings, P-Orridge, Rose and Davey were off 
again, this time for the Edinburgh Festival, 
perform Art Vandals at the Richard Demarcy 
Gallery. As was often the case, Tutti was unable 
to take part because of her other work 
commitments. “Davey and Rose had been 
asked to go up and stage a performance bases 
on Marcel Duchamp,” P-Orridge recalls. ‘| went 
too and we decided to act like ‘art vandals’. We 
decided to debunk, satirise, and intervene in 
the art openings and generally try and expose 
any pretentiousness and pomposity we came 
across. So we would arrive at different 
openings and go up to the people dressed in 
the nicest clothes and engage them in more 
and more absurd and uncouth conversations, 
We'd also deliberately knock drinks over and 
drop food on the carpets. That’s how it began 
and then somebody from the Richard Demarco 
Gallery realised what we were doing and asked 
us to do a proper performance at the gallery, 
We called ourselves the Art Vandals and ended 
up doing a spoof version of Duchamp’s last 
work €tant donnés [1945-1966] using a step 
ladder and a watering can.” 
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Also exhibiting at the Richard Demarco 
Gallery during the festival was a group of 
artists from Vienna called the Viennese 
Actionists, a group now acknowledged as the 
most extreme performance artists of the 
1960s and 1970s. COUM’s work was often 
compared with the Actionists’ so it is worth 
giving a brief account of their background. Ie 
core members of the group were Gunter Brus, 
Otto Mihl, Rudolf Schwarzkogler and 
Hermann Nitsch. The Actionists first formed 


COUM action, ca. 1974. 
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‘nto a semi-coherent ‘movement’ in 1965 on 
the occasion of Brus’s action Painting—Self- 
painting—Self-Mutilation. As would be 
expected from their confrontational attitude 
and extreme actions (which often involved 
nudity, self-mutilation and bloody animal 
carcasses] the Actionists were forever 
causing controversy and finding themselves 
in conflict with the Austrian authorities. The 
group’s most serious transgression occurred 
during the action Art and Revolution which 
3.16 took place in June 1968 at Vienna University. 
Part of the action consisted of Brus cutting 
himself on the thigh with a razor blade, 
drinking his own urine, and masturbating 
whilst singing the Austrian national anthem. 
Muhl, Brus and Oswald Wiener were arrested 
and eventually sentenced to six months’ 
detention for ‘degrading the state symbols’. 


Each of the Viennese artists had a 
distinctive approach and their work soon 
developed in quite different directions. Nitsch’s 
work presented the action as mass spectacle, 
whilst Schwarzkogler, in contrast, rarely 
participated in public actions being considerably 
more introverted and ascetic in his interests. 
Muhl’s actions were often humorous and 
orgiastic, whereas Brus’s works were more 
concentrated and masochistic in nature. 


There are many parallels between the 
Actionists and COUM, not least in their attitude 
to documentation of actions. Like Nitsch, COUM 
believed that they should be recorded in as 
neutral a style as possible, “like a traffic 
accident” as Nitsch was quoted in Wiener 
Aktionismus (1989). But out of all the 
Actionists P-Orridge was most impressed by 
Otto Muhl. As he explained to Savage: “I found 
Muhl interesting because he was dealing with 
taboo and social behaviour, whereas Fluxus 
was really a running battle and commentary 
with art itself.” 


Muhl and his collaborators SOught to 
liberate what they called the ‘true Creative 
drive’ of base instincts. They also opposed: 
forms of blind obedience to authority, |n 192 
Muhl wrote that the free admittance of the. 
creative drives is the ethical intention of my | 
apparatus: Sadism, aggression, perversity, 
craving for recognition, avarice, charlatanry 
obscenity; the aesthetics of the dungheap ar 
the moral means against conformism, 
materialism and stupidity. | am against lays 
and social rules no longer founded in reality’ 


Not surprisingly it was just such laws 
and social rules that made it increasingly 
difficult for him to organise public shows of bs 
work. This forced Muhl into working in private 
with actions being documented on film. These 
works, created solely for the camera, gave hin 
the opportunity to explore even more extreme 
imagery. Muhl, like P-Orridge at this time, also 
believed that communal living was the key t 
the formation of a truly alternative society. 
Muhl’s determination to form his own and lea 
Vienna increased in 1971 when his studio was 
visited by the Viennese Health Department a 
his early works destroyed. A year later he 
formed the Aktions-Analytische (AA} Kommune 
based on the principles of “Free sexuality and 
collective ownership, mutual child rearing 
promotion of creative activity and further 
development of the action analysis for the 
analytical self-representation.” The group 
purchased an abandoned farm in Burgenland 
the Friedrichshof, and turned it into the 
communal base. It lasted for almost twenty 
years until, on 17 June 1991, the police 
arrested Muhl and charged him with having 
unlawful sex with minors and breaking dup 
laws. Seven women had accused him, | 
according to Robert Fleck in Flash Art (October | 
1991), of “three acts of ‘seduction in which 
they were constrained, as non-consenting 
minors at less than fourteen years of age, © 
the performance of sexual acts.” The court 
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found Muhl guilty and sentenced him to seven 


years in jail. 


COUM’s artistic debt to Muhl was partly 
acknowledged when P-Orridge and 
Christopherson quoted him at length in their 
1976 article ‘Annihilating Reality’: “Art unmasks 
itself here as a derivative of reality. Reality 
without art is only half-reality. Art without 
reality is no art.” But the most obvious 
elements that COUM took from the Actionists 
were the use of ‘shock tactics’ to break down 
repression, the search for emotional release 
through cathartic public rituals, and the 
purposeful transgression of ‘conventional’ 
sexual behaviour. The Actionists also provided 
COUM with precedents for the use in its actions 
of bodily fluids such as urine and menstrual 
blood and the use of real and simulated self- 
mutilation and wounding. Even the description 
of its work as ‘actions’ derives in part from the 
Actionists. (‘Performance’ carried too many 
connotations of theatre, acting and scripts). 
One final aspect of their work that particularly 
attracted P-Orridge was their commitment to 
deliberately confronting the consensus 
morality of their society. Absolutely nothing 
was sacred. 


IFYOUREADTHIS 
WEWILLHATEYOU 
Like Muhl, COUM also began to take 

an interest in making films as an adjunct to 

its work with performance. On 2 September 

1973 they filmed (along with Sidi Almalik and 

Peter Lyons} an outing to Brighton in Doris 

the van and called it Wundatrek Tours. 

P-Orridge described the storu-line in a letter 

to the Arts Council: 
It involves a group of silly people setting 
out on a Safari package tour to Brighton. 
They take all kinds of useless equipment, 
one carries a rucksack frame with only 
baked beans strapped to it. One 
passenger is just thee head and hands of 


a dummy, he is called lecherous Len. 
Thee van is filmed stopping at a cafe for 
relief of natural urges. Then arriving in 
wild downs countryside. It never reaches 
Brighton. Thee group put up thee huge 
old bell tent, it falls down, they put it up 
again. They are taught rudimentary first 
aid. One of them being wrapped in toilet 
roll as there are no bandages. Lecherous 
Len is buried in thee chalk as there is no 
sand, they try to cook. Then two go off 
into thee woods and find a naked girl 
wandering and masterbate [sic] wildly. 
Len's head is torn off after an argument. 


A month later, in October 1973, petrol for 
Doris became very expensive as the Arab-Israeli 
war began to seriously disrupt the supply of the 
UK’s and the rest of the world's oil. In November 
1973 the National Union of Miners implemented 
an overtime ban in support of a pay claim, 
and on 13 November 1973 the Prime Minister, 
Edward Heath, declared a state of emergency 
in an attempt to deal with the growing fuel 
crisis. During the period 1970-1973 retail prices 
had risen by an average of 8.6 per cent per year. 
Between 1973-1974, the rate of inflation rose to 
16 per cent. In November 1973, against this 
backdrop of recession, inflation, and industrial 
dispute, COUM organised Happy Daze Number 1 
at Alien Brain, Martello Street. 


One of the last noteworthy events of 
1973 for COUM came in December, when 
P-Orridge took part in the mail art show Perspex 
Boxes organised by General Idea at the National 
Library in Vancouver. P-Orridge was going 
through what he called his “maggots-and-meat- 
through-the-mail phase” and sent a pint of live 
maggots and a used tampax. The organisers 
declined to include it. By this time, though, 
P-Orridge and Tutti were participating in 
countless mail art events all around the world. 
For Postcards at the Mostly Flowers Gallery in 
San Francisco, P-Orridge sent a selection of his 
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Invitations to take part in mail ar Shon 


expanding range of postcards, one of which, | J 
world-wide continued to pour into the Marta, 


the ‘Penis postcard’, showed six drawings of a | ! 
penis meta morphosed into a torso with breasts. Street Studio, But a P-Orridge and Tutti the ure: 
P-Orridge and Tutti, like other mail artists, would ap anenuieas with this wider artistic Community hy 
often decorate their letters and postcards diminished when they moved to London and mas 
with cheaply produced rubber stamps, often parser contact with locally based like-mindes 
colourfully inked up. Their favourite slogans artists. By the end of 1973, COUM had createg. 
included Tim Poston’s “COUM: The greatest relatively secure base for itself at the heart of. 
human catastrophe since Adam got a hard on” British art world. They had started the yearas 
and P-Orridge’s “This is not an attempt to send marginalised Hull-based eccentrics; NOW they er 
you art in thee post, merely COUM’S way to touch in a position to become real ‘players’ in the ont» 
you and let you know you are in our thoughts.” and international art scene. 


COUM ‘Penis Postcard’, 1973. 
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Genesis P-Orridge, Death Factory, Hackney, 1973. 
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Couming of Age, Oval House, London, 1974. 
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The energy crisis that had begun in 
November 1973 continued into January 1974 
when a ‘three day week’ and other emergency 
measures were introduced (such as a 50 mph 
speed limit and a television close down at 
10.30 pm). Unease intensified as political and 
social Commentators started to speculate 
about what they believed to be a breakdown in 
the British post-war social consensus, 
manifested most graphically in the increasing 


frequency of industrial action. In February 1974 


the miners went on strike forcing a general 
election which Labour, with Harold Wilson as 
leader, narrowly won. (COUM doing its bit witha 
performance entitled Miners’ Catastrophe, at 
the Roundhouse, London, also in February). By 
March 1974 the miners’ Strike was over, as was 


the three day week and the State of emergency. 


With these victories behind him Wilson called 
another general election in October 1974, 
Labour won, but again with a slim overall 
majority. One of Wilson's first acts was to 
announce cuts of £500 million from the public 
spending bill. This did little, however, to control 
the rate of inflation which between 1974 and 
1975 rocketed to 24.1percent and Britain 
remained in a state of extreme political turmoil. 


Up to 1973 COUM, and many artists like 
them, had found their work generally 
sanctioned and encouraged by the artistic 
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intelligentsia and the relatively libera| Culturg 
policies of the Government and Its agencias | 
This consensus soon began to disappear 
however, as artists began to Stray further 
from consensual values and what was 
considered acceptable. Although Outrage ang 
contempt were not Necessarily the desire 
reactions, they became more frequent as ar 
became increasingly explicit, UNCoMpromisin 
and demanding. 


The radical arts scene at this time was 
dominated by artists following a politicised ar 
practice. Fundamental questions were asked | 
about the role of the artist in modern Society 
questions that originated froma Variety of 
Marxist, feminist and anti-racist ideologies, ht 
the vanguard of this politicised art were the 
artists grouped under the Categories of 
performance and conceptual art. For these 
artists traditional forms of political art, suchas 
agit-prop posters and social realist painting, 
were insufficient, even reactionary, means of 
representing social inequality. What they 
searched for was an art that dispensed with the 
fetishised art object altogether: an art of 
actions and ideas. As the performance artist 
ostensibly dematerialised art, art became lived 
reality, a temporal encounter between an artist 
an audience and a society. 


The most celebrated performance 
artists at this time were Gilbert and George, the 
living sculptures’, and Stuart Brisley, an artist 
who specialised in so-called endurance works. 
An example of one of these was his And for 
Today... Nothing (1972) where Brisley sat, for 
two hours a day for two weeks, in a bath of cold 
water and rotting meat. Performance art was 
also taken up by women artists, such as Gina 
Pane and Hannah Wilke, as a means of 
producing powerful works about the female 
body; the body as both subject and medium. 
Whilst P-Orridge and Tutti were aware of these 
artists’ works, their lack of interest in following 


3 strictly political agenda led them away from 
what quickly became conventional albeit 
marginalised forms of avant-gardism. COUM 
situated itself on the fringe of these already 
peripheral milieus and in January 1974 COUM 
returned to its first love, music. 


A form of musical and 

mystical mathematics 

Marcel Duchamp’s Next Work, was 
premiered on 24 January 1974 at the 4th 
International Festival of Electronic Music and 
Mixed Media, at the Zwarte Zaal, Ghent, 
Belgium. Its second performance followed just 
two days later at the Palais des Beaux-Arts, 
Brussels. Accompanying COUM on both 
occasions was the Logos Music Group, UMG, 
and Paul Woodrow, the co-creator of the piece. 
Woodrow first met P-Orridge and Tutti in June 
1973 during the Nottingham leg of Fluxshoe. 
Based in Canada he had recently co-founded 
the WORKS group with Clive Robertson. WORKS 
stood for We Ourselves Roughly Know 
Something. Woodrow’s opinions on art and life 
were similar to those of COUM, as this extract 
from WORKSCOREPORT (1975) shows: 
“[WORKS] consists of individuals whose basic 
attitude is a position of attack—an assault 
against materialist myth-making, 
institutionalism, and the academic separation 
of art from life.” 


The work they collaborated on, Marcel 
Duchamp’s Next Work, consisted of twelve 
replicas of Duchamp’s Bicycle Wheel (1913]— 
a bicycle wheel attached upside-down to a 
stool—arranged in a circle. These were played 
by volunteers as if they were musical 
instruments, whilst P-Orridge or Woodrow 
‘conducted’ using a score of coloured slides 
and written instructions. COUM described the 
work’s complicated symbolism in an essay 
written in 1974 (and first published in 1979). 
Through this description COUM constructed a 
framework via which the work could be 


interpreted. Part of that framework consisted of 
references to ritual magick. 


This piece extends the ambiguity of 
Marcel Duchamp. It is a music sculpture. 
A diagrammatic score. It uses the colour 
spectrum as code [sic] to trigger 
instruments. Half this score, 33 minutes, 
is by Genesis P-Orridge and coumsists 

of 120 colour slides. The second half of 
this score also lasts 33 minutes and is 
by Paul Woodrow. The whole piece lasts 
66 minutes. 

The instruments are 12 replicas of Marcel 
Duchamp’s ready made, BICYCLE WHEEL. 
In this coumtext they are known as 
Duchamp Harps. This denotes their 
change of function, but allows credit to 
their inspirator. The Harps are placed at 
the points of a clock. One for each hour. 
The points of the compass are also 
marked. A circle coumtaining a dot, with 
twelve dots outside it in four groups of 
three is a Tibetan magick symbol for the 
twelve stages of enlightenment, reached 
at the last by a thirteenth movement into 
the centre of the universe. 

This piece has thirteen performers. The 
Harps also have links in actual shape, and 
image, with both clocks and magickal 
symbols. They can form from their 
elements the sign for man, potence and 
mercury or coummunication of the 
elemental things. The coumductor works 
on a mixer, thus he has sounds he cannot 
govern fed in over which he then 
exercises god like coumtrol. Neither he, 
nor performers can predict, or force the 
overall result. Yet this all takes place 
within a strictly defined scheme and 
formulae of activity. 

The score is decided beforehand, it 
remains coumstant. The instruments, 
their performers are strictly arranged and 
instructed. But beyond this scheme all is 
discovery, self coumtrol, and intuition. 


Ty nee 


Resulting in a magickal reaction. The 
elements, no matter how rigid, can never 
dictate the whole... 

It is probably important to point out this 
piece is both a homage to Marcel 
Duchamp, plus an extension of his work, 
based on magickal formulae, key 
numbers and elements so that it is a 
coumstantly shifting ceremony of 
evolution and exploration on a very 
personal yet accessible level. Mystery 
has powerful ways of playing on the eye, 
ear, mind. Yet any person from any 
culture could still appreciate this piece 
on its intrinsically sensual levels. The 
codes contained allow multiple 
permutations and discoveries there if 
you wish to find them. 

These magickal links and their 
diagrammatic relationships are shown in 
part of the theoretical score. The score 
lasts exactly thirty-three minutes x two. 
Sixty-six minutes overall. These numbers 
all relate to the metaphors involved in 
very precise ways. A form of musical and 
mystical mathematics. 

The first half of the score, coumposed by 
Genesis P-Orridge is coumtained in a 
circular slide magazine so that it has no 
beginning and no end, except that one 
governed by arbitrary, yet significant, 
time factors, which relate back to the 
clock images on the floor, and in the 
diagrams. Time and circles, wheels and 
dots, numbers. 

In certain oriental philosophies of 
course time is described like a whee! 
that turns. So one can return to previous 
lives, and to escape this continuous 

flow one has to jump through the circle 
to the outside or inside.... This piece 
represents infinity, that which is always 
present, never ends. We are, in a sense, 
briefly eavesdropping on the music of 
the spheres. Coumusic. 


Marcel Duchamp’s Next Work was 
thus a homage to, and a negation Of, 
Duchamp’s selection and Presentation of ap 
everyday object—a bicycle wheel—as 3 work 
of art. Whereas Duchamp rendered a mags. 
produced object useless by transforming 
it into art, COUM transformed this same art 
object back into a utilitarian object, in this 
case a musical instrument. They also 
replicated it, producing the bicycle Units, or 
‘harps’ as they called them, ina variety of 
different sizes and colours. In addition, the 
work revealed COUM'’s preference at this tine 
for the abstract use of sound and colour 
Within this signifying system there was no 
place for the human voice, which COUM 
considered directed attention away from 
the performance itself. 


COUM deemed Marcel Duchamp’s 
Next Work a great success, and so did the 
critic for the Belgian newspaper La Libre 
Belgique (14 February 1974). He was 
particularly smitten by Tutti’s contribution: 
“In the second piece of the work; colour 
Slides are projected onto a screen, by Cosey 
Fanni Tutti, they are truly superb, with their 
marvellous colours, sown everywhere with 
streamers of carnival paper simultaneously 
tinged with the scent of naivety, tenderness, 
strangeness and so haunting. Her visual 
perception and her aural perception combine 
themselves in an amalgam which is different 
for each person. It is a beautiful experience. 
In fact it is magnificent.” (COUM’s 
translation). 


What made COUM'’s music stand out at 
the festival was the group's ‘do-it-yourself 
attitude, with its unconventional instruments 
operated by non-professionals playing to an 
unconventional score. All of this was in line with 
P-Orridge’s current thinking on music. On the 
poster Coum Decoumpositions and Events 
(1974) he wrote about COUM’s new music: 


Marcel Duchamp’s Next Work, Palais des Beaux-Arts, Brussels, Belgium, 1974. 


COUM new music includes a piano piece 
called Triangle for three pianos and 
synthesiser; Eggcycle for piano, eggs, 
three performers; Percussion Piece to be 
Played Between Rainbows for percussion 
and thee Weather; Mountain Music for 
seismograph, detonators and orchestra; 
Window Music for flying birds, sun and 


photoelectric cells; and then a piece for 
twelve Duchamp Ready Made Bicycle 
Wheels already acclaimed as a break 
through in coumtemporary music in 
Europe and abroad called Marcel 
Duchamp’s Next Work. COUM chose this 
as an example of their serious music 
coumpositions. This can be performed 
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almost anywhere. For workshops on 
music, discovery, theory, and 
performance Genesis P-Orridge is 
available to Music Departments at 
Colleges and Universities, but also for 
non-musicians with whom COUM like to 
work to show that all people can create 
exciting music given a freedom from 
coumditioning about technical 
prerequisites and open minds. 


The Window Music piece mentioned in 
the statement actually began life in 1973 as 
Unspecific Music Score: 4. P-Orridge described 
the work in COUM met een teaterevenement, 
getiteld Jusqua la balle crystal’ (1975) and it is 
worth quoting as an example of the type of 
‘score’ COUM was producing at this time: 

Photo Electric cells set in glass or 

perspex. Can engrave lines of music 

across if want. Each cell is linked to a 

sound source. Or sound on loop tape. Each 

time bird, person, shadow, car, thick cloud, 
passes Cell it causes sound source to be 
triggered. Some cells can be wired to 
activate via sunshine. So each day plays 
itself. Low quiet meditative sound 
sources. For a permanent design feature 
in new church. Linked with traditional 

Stained glass window use suitable 

sounds. Gallery situation: Large aviary 

with window as one of the sides. As many 
birds fly and perch sounds are played. 

Gallery visitors also ‘play’ it. Possibly uses 

tapes of birds. Dawn chorus at dawn. 

COUM 73. 


The work’s incorporation of natural 
processes (the flight of birds), modern 
technology (the use of tape loops and 
photoelectric cells) and environment, 
highlighted COUM’s ‘ambient’ interests at 
this time. But Window Music was just one 
aspect of COUM’s continued interest in 
music. In a letter to the Arts Council from 


. 
around this time, P-Orridge requested | 
funding to buy the equipment NECessary for 
COUM to realise its plans for Coumceptug| 
Rock: “COUM were Originally Very involved jn 
music, and spoof theatrical rock. Now after 3 
break COUM hope to return to this field. Itisa 
very good way to reach Young audiences . 
normally not in touch with this sort of | 
activity. We hope to use the Rock medium to | 
coumpletely change the way it is normally 
perceived. Concerts that are as much Fine 
Art events, with film, mime, sculptural 
images, performances, as a music booking 
Involving post cards, special tickets, new 
ideas every night.” 
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Many of these concepts would later 
be realised in TG, but in the meantime COUM 
knew it was never going to get on Top of the 
Pops playing bicycle wheels or recording the 
sound of birds flying past windows. Theyalso | 
quickly realised that any attempts to wed art 
and rock would immediately exclude them 
from exposure in conventional art magazines 
and put them beyond the reach of Arts 
Council funding. COUM, for the next couple of 
years, would have to operate on a double 
front, with the immediate priority being to 
establish itself within the performance art 
scene. However, this strategy did not stop 
P-Orridge persuading Tony Tyler to write 
about the group for NME (9 February 1974): 
“[R]eports from Brussels, where this 
extraordinary band have been enjoying some 
kind of smash success, and the on-the-record 
praise of one J. Peel (‘They're mad—but we 
need more of this kind of madness’} have 
prompted us to plug this band, whose act 
(we haven't actually seen them, mind you) 
is apparently based around musical bicycle 
wheels, nude dancing and the kind of anarchy 
which moved Brussels’ chief classical music 
critic to declare, in tears, ‘They've changed my 
life. Henceforth, | will think of myself and of 
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Life in entirely different terms’. 


Peter Christopherson, Beck Road, Hackney, 1980. 


He was interested in the ‘sex’ 


side of us, that’s why he was 
nicknamed Sleazy 


After Marcel Duchamp’s Next Work came 


COUM'’s next major production Couming of Age. 
It took place in March 1974 at the Oval House in 


Kennington, London. In Coum Decoumpositions 


and vents (1974) P-Orridge wrote that the 


work “is suitable for galleries, theatres, colleges 
or forests. It is about ambiguity, transformation 


of people. It uses standard and surreal images 
to explore various interpretations of sensuality 
and glamour. It has also got a strict formula of 
positioning of thee props. At thee Oval House 
Theatre in London, where it was premiered, it 
was mainly performed nude. But it has a 
second dressed version which is just as 
perfect. Everything in it being mirrored means 
that it can be treated in many different ways.” 


The subtitle of the work, as described in 
the Oval House programme notes, was ‘a 
photograph in exactly seven parts for Uncle Bill 
B’. The parts in question were: 1) Swift swing 
serenade for Valentine's day; 2) Well wished oil 
well; 3) Artic banana gobble; 4) Rumba echoes; 
5) Copyright Queen of the silver screen; 6] 
Dogbreath bleach; and 7) Disintegration of fact 
and the seven year itch. The programme notes 
gave little away and, as a challenge to the 
audience's expectations, the small print at the 


bottom read: “Never forget that infamous and 
nasty COUM guarantee of disappointment 
sweetie.” 


Couming of Age turned out to be the 
most conventionally theatrical performance of 
COUM'’s performing career. The props used 
included a swing, ladder, cage and plinth, all set 
before a huge backdrop bearing P-Orridge's 
childlike drawings of a house and a tree. The 
action impressed at least one member of the 
audience, Peter Christopherson. After the show 
he sought out P-Orridge and Tutti backstage 
and asked them questions about their work. 
They soon discovered they shared many 
interests, not least sex and the work of 
Burroughs. “He was interested in the ‘sex’ side 
of us,” says Tutti, “that’s why he was nicknamed 
Sleazy on the first day we met him." 


Sleazy, or Peter Martin Christopherson, 
was born in Leeds on 2? February 1955. His 
father, Derman Christopherson, was a Professor 
at Cambridge University teaching engineering 
before becoming Vice Chancellor of Durham 
University. More recently he became Master of 
Magdalene College and received a knighthood. 
Sleazy described himself, in the brief 
biographical entry for the Hipgnosis book Walk 
Away René [1978], as the youngest ina “large 
academic family living in Wimbledon and later 
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in Durham. Educated at Chorister School and 
later Quaker co-ed boarding school at Ackworth. 
After A levels in sciences went briefly to State 
University of New York, in Buffalo studying 
fiction writing, Computer programming, theatre 
design and video.” 


Despite his stay in Buffalo, 
Christopherson, like P-Orridge, had little interest 
in serious academic study. “| was meant to be 
doing a theatre design course,” he told me, “but 
basically all | did was corrupt my Professor and 
raid the University library for old medical books 
on oddities and perversities. | was also a DJ. | 
knew of artists like Chris Burden and others 
who were doing things that were extreme and 
radical in relation to corporeal issues. | was into 
using the body as an object of fetishistic 
exploration basically.” 


By March 1974 Christopherson had left 
Buffalo and returned to London to work as an 
assistant at Hipgnosis, the design team 
famous for its record sleeves for rock groups 
such as Pink Floyd. By 1978 he had become a 
joint partner: “I got the job at Hipgnosis 
through my portfolio of photographs which 
basically showed them that | could print. As | 
worked with them we began to develop a trust 
and | began giving more input into the creative 
side of things. My early photographs were of 
white trash kids, a bit like Larry Clark’s work. | 
knew a little about Robert Mapplethorpe and 
had tried to hire Robert Having His Nipple 
Pierced for the school film society | ran, but 
they wouldn't allow it. | also liked the work of 
Arthur Tress and Danny Lyons. It was not 
really gay photography, as such, but rather 
images of the surreal and the subcultural that 
attracted me.” Christopherson followed up his 
backstage meeting with P-Orridge and Tutti 
with a visit to Beck Road. He brought with him 
his photographs of boy models with simulated 
injuries. P-Orridge was very impressed and 
agreed they should be shown to Burroughs 


with a view, perhaps, to his using them ins 
future book. On Seeing the images, Burroughs 
apparently liked them, but his publisher th 
time refused to use them because he coy , 
not afford illustrations. 


“The photos | was doing then were 
very ‘Burroughsian’,” Christopherson Says, 
‘| used to have a rubber Stamp saying 
something like ‘This photo was posed 
by genuine boy models’. The problem was 
that even the early ones were either 
fetishistic or had strong sexual implications 
even though they weren't nude. The moral 
climate became progressively more 
Conservative from the mid-1970s onwards 
and as the photos got more extreme the 
climate got less sympathetic towards them, 
Most of these photographs have never 
been published.” 


Although it would be almost a year 
before Christopherson participated in his first 
performance for COUM (in March 1975 with 
Couming of Youth], his skills as a graphic 
designer and photographer were soon being 
utilised by the group. Christopherson also 
provided immediate access to a whole new 
range of interests—technological, musical 
and sexual—outside the fringe art and theatre 
scene COUM had been frequenting up to that 
point. With Christopherson’s help COUM was 
about to enter a new stage in its development. 


COUM try to have open 

minds and to open minds 

In May 1974 COUM produced a poster 
entitled COUM Decoumpositions and Events. 
One side of the A3 sheet was illustrated with an 
enlarged contact sheet of photographs from the 
Couming of Age performance, whilst the other 
Side gave a summary history of the group, is 
of members and their roles, and a COUM 
manifesto: 
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COUM enable all kinds of people to 

discover their abilities to express ideas 
through different media. COUM believe that 
you don’t NEED special training to produce 
and/or enjoy, worthwhile, significant and 
unique works. COUM demonstrate that 
there are NO boundaries in any form. It has 
NOT all been done before, and that which 
has can still bear valid re-interpretation. 
Thee possibilities remain endless. COUM 
try to examine basic premises in theatre, 
music and art with both a sophisticated 
and naive approach, thereby creating and 
exploring new structures, whilst being 
aware of their historical context. COUM still 
use old methods and formulae where they 
remain thee best. COUM try to have open 
minds and to open minds. Not new things 
for thee sake of it, but perhaps for thee 
sake of art. 

COUM explore their own dreams and 
obsessions and live them out where 
possible. They believe that there is no 
reason why anyone, of any age, cannot, if 
they REALLY want to becoum thee 
character they want in some form. Normal, 
traditional channels of training still remain 
important, but just seeing and discussing 
an alternative view can widen one’s vision 
of what might be done. A trained pianist, 
for example, is just as incapable of 
capturing thee feel and style of a non- 
pianist as that non-pianist is of suddenly 
bursting into Chopin. Everyone has a place. 
Perhaps a new system, an open system, of 
evaluation is necessary. What is good? 
COUM try to expose potential and act as a 
catalyst to trigger any person who will 
listen into thinking about what has and 
what could, happen. In this sense COUM is 
more a movement than a group, aiming for 
a re-vitalisation of human creative self- 
confidence. A re-affirmation of everyone's 
right to choose inclusion in a culture. To do 
things for themselves once more. 


According to this text the key concept 
behind COUM was inclusion; what COUM did, 
could be done by anyone. No special skills were 
required to take part in this particular area of 
creative activity. All that was required was the 
confidence to have a go and to keep an open 
mind about the value of the results. The 
manifesto revealed a new level of seriousness 
in COUM's work, with few references to the irony 
and jokiness shown in earlier statements. Part 
of this seriousness may have resulted from the 
on-going negotiations for funds from the Arts 
Council, who, after much deliberation and 
hesitation, had finally given the group, in April 
1974, the first half of a bursary worth £1,500. 
Almost half of the £750, however, immediately 
went on the £300 debts P-Orridge and the 
group had run up (including money to pay off 
the printing costs of Copyright Breeches). 
However, the Arts Council money did help 
stabilise the group, which now included the 
Directors, Tutti and P-Orridge, the Technical 
Director, John Gunni Busck (a.k.a. John Lacey), 
and the Musical Director, the Rev. Lelli Maull. 


The London art scene at this time 
provided many artist-run venues which were 
ideal for COUM’s often anarchic and informal 
purposes. One of these, Art Meeting Place 
[AMP], opened in May 1974 at 48 Earlham 
Street, Covent Garden. P-Orridge described the 
set-up to Harley Lond in a September 1974 
letter: “It is run by artists themselves on a Co- 
operative basis, used for exhibiting wall stuff, 
performances, films and for meetings. And the 
only real criteria is availability of thee space.” 
Regular events at AMP included open meetings 
every Thursday, the musicians’ co-op every 
Friday night, and ‘open house’ every Sunday 
afternoon when artists could show and discuss 
their work. 


COUM performed there regularly 
throughout 1974 with actions including Orange 
and Blue, Gainsborough’s Blue Movie Boy, 4 
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Hours Music Action, Signals, and significantly, 
Throbbing Gristle. P-Orridge even became 
Chairperson for an open meeting on 10 October 
1974. Characteristically he put forward the 
motion that they throw a wild party. No-one 
opposed, and the event was advertised in the 
November 1974 issue of Art Meeting Place 


News: 


SPECIAL ART ANNOUNCEMENT ART THERE 
IS TO BE ANOTHER OF THOSE SPECTACULAR 
RAVE-UP YOU SHOW ME YOURS I’LL SHOW 
YOU MINE EVENINGS OF FUN, FROLICS AND 
EPOC [sic] MAKING MYTHS SOON. A FULL 
MOON MAGICKAL P-ART-Y.... SUGGESTIONS... 
That as many people as possible bring 
absolutely any kind of camera, carsette 
[sic] recorder, film or video camera to 
document thee entire evenings evenings 
[sic] events, meetings and arttendance 
[sic]. An operation over load 
docoumentation which will be an event in 
itself and at thee er same time redress 
thee balance of AMP records toward thee 
AMP book and applications for financial 
artsistance [sic] and new premises. 
Everyone photographing everyone else, 
mirrors falling, photo fading, sound of a 
hundred cassettes whirring. 


P-Orridge and Tutti called their 
contribution to the party Filth, and the only 


prop they required was a bed. It was probably 
this work that Tutti described in Time to Tel) 
“We've actually had sex and anal sex ina 
performance without being stopped—that's as 
far as we ever got. We didn’t aim for it at all, it 
just happened.” In another interview, this time 
with David Bourgoin, Tutti talked further about 
the incident: “It wasn’t like the anal sexina 
mag or film, it was anal and vaginal sex at the 
same time using a beautiful object we had 
made from a length of wood with 6 inch metal 
spikes all round it and dildos on each end. It 
was very tribal and ritualistic, an initiation 
ceremony. It wasn't sexually arousing at all, it 
seemed to be the natural progression of 
actions to us both. In fact that was the premise 
we based a lot of our actions on. If it felt natura 
and unforced it was meant to take place. At the 
same time we would try and work out any of 
our taboos as part of our performance work. 


This systematic breaking of taboos, 
both personal and social, led the group away 
from merely satisfying the entertainment 
needs of the audience. As Tutti told me: “We di 
what we wanted to do and didn't take into 
consideration the comfort, either physical 0" 
mental, of the audience as much as we had 
before. | think now that we became a bit 
arrogant. We didn’t feel like that at the time but 
in retrospect we were. We thought we could do 


a 


Signals, Art Meeting Place, London, 1974. 


what we liked and if they didn’t like it they 
could walk out.” P-Orridge was of the same 
mind, and wrote in a letter to Lond in August 
1974 explaining that “COUM is not ‘about 
entertainment, it is coumcerned with direct, 
symbolic interpretation of actions to realise a 
uniquely personal perception.” 


In particular the works at AMP indicated 
that P-Orridge and Tutti were now using the 
binary male/female nature of their 
collaboration as a structuring principle to 
explore notions of sexual difference. Tutti wrote 
in Time to Tell: “When we worked together we 
were never working ‘together’ as such. We 
would both work individually but within the 
same space and quite often the difference 


between us would be the masculine and 
feminine version.” Linked to these concerns 
their regular use of vaginal imagery in mail art, 
and menstruated blood and tampons in 
actions, was never merely prurient 
sensationalism. It was a serious effort to 
demystify and affirm key elements of female 
experience commonly repressed as either 
mysterious or shameful. 


These reversals also extended to the 
confusion of gender roles, which became the 
dominant theme of the work produced in 1974. 
Although not a direct response or contribution 
to the rise of a revitalised feminist art practice, 
COUM’s interest in this area cannot be isolated 
from the work of other women artists, such as 


Judy Chicago, Gina Pane and Valie Export. 
P-Orridge, for example, can be seen in the 
January 1975 issue of Art and Artists in the 
role of the cross-dressing ‘Crystal P-Orridge’. 
And in the 1974 action Orange and Blue at 
AMP, P-Orridge, dressed in orange labourer’s 
wear, and Tutti, dressed in a blue dress, 
slowly swapped their clothing and thus the 
superficial signs that registered their gender. 
P-Orridge described the work to Lond: “It starts 
with Cosey in blue evening wear and me in 
orange labourer’s wear. Thee table is half 
orange half blue to match. Split down thee 
middle. By various movements and actions we 
swap clothes and roles to end up in reverse, 
me as woman, her as man. Our gestures 
change accordingly. But at first glance this is 
not usually noticed. It’s a piece about thee 
area of ambiguity between male/female, and 
thee way our visual responses are keyed by 
symbolic images.” 


We will probably ask 

Cosey to sit for us again 

One gender role P-Orridge could not 
swap with Tutti was her work as a nude model. 
In July 1974 she had happily packed in what 
she considered her boring job as a secretary 
and began working full time for a modelling 
agency. Pornographic imagery had always 
featured heavily in Tutti and P-Orridge’s mail art 
collages, so her decision to go into modelling 
was an informed decision. In answer to the 
obvious question, put by Andre Stitt in 1995 for 
Kinokaze, of whether the modelling was just a 
way to make money, Tutti answered: “No, 
definitely not.... We’d used a lot of girlie 
magazines for the collages etc. and | wanted to 
be able to use muself.” 


Tutti was introduced to the world of 
modelling in late 1973 by ‘Nanny’ (a.k.a. 
Jackie} Rigby—partner of Roger Bates, an 
artist at SPACE Studios. Tutti told Bourgoin 
about her early jobs: “When | moved to London 


a friend of mine got me a job in a seedy camera 
shop down Whitechapel Road, Jack the Ripper 
territory, and the Blind Beggar pub that the 
Krays hung out in was just on the corner. 

A very lively area of London to work in. There 
was a room above the shop where ‘amateur 
photographers’ could go and pay to take 
pictures of the photographic models (me)... 

| suppose it was a good idea to start at the 
bottom and get to know the scene gradually. | 
went from there to a model agency and did 
the girlie mags, underwear catalogues, sex 
aid catalogues (a lot of fun), films, car shows 
and then on to the striptease work.” 


One of her earliest assignments was 
featured in the unlikely pages of London 
Transport News (19 October 1973): 

Picture the scene if you will. In a room 

above Hanger Lane Station a dozen men 

are Standing around chatting to each 
other. Suddenly a door opens and in walks 

a voluptuous girl wearing nothing but a 

smile. The men turn round, glance in her 

direction, and then carry on talking as if 
nothing had happened. Admittedly it 
sounds unbelievable. But that in fact, is 
what happened at the Central Line 

Photographic Group’s Hanger Lane Studio 

last Friday. The men were all amateur 

photographers and the girl as you will 
probably already have deduced was their 
guest model, a lovely 21-year-old named 

Cosey Orridge. The photographic session 

lasted just over half-an-hour and even 

Lord Longford would have had to admit 

that there was nothing distasteful about 

the spectacle. Cosey sat there smiling at 
the cameras while their owners wandered 
round choosing poses and politely asking 
her to turn this way or that. ‘The session 
went very well, group secretary Tony 

Brown said afterwards. ‘We will probably 

ask Cosey to sit for us again. But before 

you form the wrong impression we should 


Genesis P-Orridge in Gainsborough’s Blue Movie Boy, Art Meeting Place, London, 1974. 
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Genesis P-Orridge and Cosey Fanni Tutti, 1974. 
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explain that nude photography only 
occupies a tiny proportion of the group's 
time. As one member said: ‘We spend 
most of our time listening to lectures or 
developing prints in the darkroom.’ 


What with Tutti finding regular work with 
the modelling agency and P-Orridge busy 
promoting COUM and applying for grants (a 
division of labour that would last right through 
to TG), by mid-1974 COUM was in better 
financial shape than it had ever been before. 
Performances were regular even though 
P-Orridge and Tutti disliked the ‘official’ 
alternative arts circuit on which they were 
expected to perform by the Arts Council. To 
break out of this scene they planned a Tree of 
Life tour which would take them to venues 
selected simply by drawing a tree on a map of 
England and seeing which towns and cities 
the drawing passed through. The basic idea 
was to bring performance art to places yet to 
be introduced to this ‘difficult’ new genre. 
P-Orridge described the idea in a letter to Anna 
Banana (published in the December 1975 issue 
of Vile) as a “tour of 89 towns and villages. We 
need 700 pounds cash to do it. Petrol, etc. Each 
town we send 20 people on our list a postcard 
franked with that town, they can then follow us 
round our route. At end they have 89 collaged 
cards as set. The towns when you join em up on 


if 


map like dot pics draws out a TREE. Hence Jr 
Tour. Huge land escape painting” om 


“We had the Tree of Life tour al 
planned out,” Tutti says. “There was this Circuit 
of performance art venues that were 
recognised as bona fide places for artists 
to work in. Working at these places helped 
you qualify for a grant. We were against thi 
because it was so ‘safe’. The work wasn't 
getting out to different people, it was the sam: 
audience all the time. Our idea was to do the 
Tree of Life tour. You only needed to do abou 
eight performances or exhibitions a year to 
qualify for your grant as long as they were at 
the designated places on their list. We decider 
to do about 80 performances that followed the 
design of a tree drawn on a map of Britain, 
Wherever the Tree of Life design dictated we 
would stop and do a performance, whetherit 
was in the middle of a cricket field ina village 
or if it was in a wood, or in the middle of 
Birmingham. We wanted to perform for people 
who weren't part of the arts scene, everyday 
people. But the Arts Council wouldn't have it’ 
The Arts Council rejected the proposal 
believing it to be too expensive and esoteric. 
From this moment on P-Orridge and Tutti 
began to consider ways that COUM could 
withdraw from the ‘grant addiction’ that many 
artists suffered from at this time. 


Thee Dog, Thee Other Dog, 

and Thee Onlooker 

One way out was to abandon ambitious 
sanctioned works such as Tree of Life, and 
concentrate instead on their own spontaneous 
unauthorised events. One such work, Airborn 
Spells, Landborn Smells, was performed 
outdoors on Brook Green in Hammersmith on4 
August 1974. The participants were Fizzy Patt 
as ‘Thee Dog’, P-Orridge as ‘Thee Other Dog, an? 
Tutti as ‘Thee Onlooker’, and photographer. Ina 
typescript composed just after the 
performance, P-Orridge wrote that the work 
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Genesis P-Orridge and Fizzy Paet in Airbourne Spells, Landborn 
Smells, Brook Green, London, 1974. (Photographs by Cosey Fanni Tutti). | 
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referred to an accusation that he had been 
guilty of “exploitation and competitiveness in 
his relationships with thee group.” The work had 
originally been planned as a solo performance 
to take place whilst Tutti and Paet were 
attending the Tabarka All Arts Festival in 
Tunisia, but because of a last minute mix up 
over plane tickets, Tutti and Paet missed their 
flight and could not attend. P-Orridge wrote: 
In Brook Green COUM found four trees in 
more or less an exact square. As it was 
pouring with rain and these afforded 
coum kind of protection, and as they 
were to do a piece involving thee four 
points of the compass, they chose to 
work within this square. Concentrating 
thee images and area for better effect. 
Firstly COUM, two dogs and an onlooker, 
had a picnic. As families do. With home 
made jam tarts and scones. Then thee 
onlooker moved outside thee square to 
be an Onlooker, and Fizzy and Gen 
began thee painting. In this event, there 
was little theatrical movement, or 
Strictly sculptural movement because 
thee most important thing was thee 
painting itself, its interrelating objects 
and symbols. And we were just thee 
artists doing thee drawing... Fizzy wore 
a long dark green leather genuine SS 
coat. Gen wore a black rubber coated 
and lumpy bioly [sic] suit. Half his face 
was made up just like Cosey makes up 
hers, and his hair hung long at this side. 
Thee other unshaven stubbled side of 
his face was plain and his hair at this 
side was pinned up to look short. This 
was to signify his inseparability from 
Cosey, even when she was awauy.... In 
coum ways this performance was a 
Study in process, leading to a final 3D 
visual statement about a week, several 
lives, and travel by air. It also was about 
and Simultaneously part of, its 
situation. And this is where events can 


win in preciseness over MOFe traditin. 
forms... [A toy] pram was painted 
orange, half blue, split down thee 
middle. Its split COFresponded to thes 
N,S diagonal. It was thee Separation 
between Gen, Orange and West and 
Cosey, Blue and thee East, In it Was a 
mutant baby, or crash victim, A Man's 
head from an old boxer toy E bought . 
Hackney at Broadway market, This Was 
at thee head of a blue doll’s dress ¢ : 
found with thee pram, abandoned | had 
a doll’s arm at one shoulder, and doll’ 
legs poking out at thee bottom, Buty 
body at all, and no real arms, Its dress 
was empty. Around thee neck of this 
baby/man/mutilation was a tag, lk: 
those used on bodies in disaster areas 
This had SURVIVOR stamped on it in 
red.... at thee division point of Blue ang 
Orange was a bloody tampax. Taken tha 
morning from Coseys vagina. Thee 
Other Dog... picked up each chicken 
head in his teeth and carefully dropped 
it into thee pram, on top of thee blue 
dress, where a body should have been. 
One by one he picked up thee rotting 
heads and legs and by careful drops 
coumstructed a mutant body for thee 
survivor. Between each limb he drooled 
Saliva so that it ran down thee tampas. 
Then Thee Other Dog picked up a brown 
cotton bag untied its mouth and pourec 
a pint of live maggots. These went ove! 
thee hood of thee pram, inside thee 
pram, all over thee SURVIVOR, attaching 
themselves to its body of hen heads 
and legs. 


At this point the police arrived anc 
Stopped the action. You can imagine their 
surprise when they saw P-Orridge with his face 
half covered in make-up, wearing a warty | 
black rubber suit, whipping a chained Dog " 
an SS leather overcoat in the middle of a publ 


park in London, with a child’s pram nearby 

filled with maggots and hens’ heads and limbs. 
P-Orridge continued: “Thee police said thee 
Survivor in thee pram was Offensive, Obscene. 
That thee hatchet was an offensive weapon, 
that thee stickers were litter, that our event was 
likely to cause a breach of thee peace. That we 
were damaging council property... Thee Other 
Dog, Thee Dog, and Thee Onlooker cleared up 
with thee Policemen.” 


Exactly what the performance was 
meant to achieve remained, as P-Orridge said, 
“a small mystery”, (as was the case with many 
of COUM’s works). The description by P-Orridge 
provided one interpretation and the 
photographs by Tutti provided another (and 
doubtless the report made by the police would 
provide another), but none of these bring us 
very close to reconstructing the work itself. 
Unlike a painting, a performance, once it has 
finished, leaves few clues as to its form and 
meaning and is thus impossible to re-present. 
For COUM such difficulties were intentional, in 
that the meanings of the work were negotiated 
primarily amongst the participants and the 
audience whilst the work was in progress. Of 
course, documentation had its uses but its 
status as a true and full account, or evena 
surrogate of ‘being there’, was always 
questioned. 


This scepticism also extended to the 
many explanatory texts P-Orridge was 
producing at this time, such as the following 
account of his sculptures: 

With my sculptures | like to be able to 

arrange and juxtapose them in each 

gallery situation. | often use white disc 
stickers to delineate thee lines of tension 
that they impose on a spectator’s eyes. | 
also use string to ‘draw’ in perspective 
and balance. In this way my sculpture 
fuses object and graphic tradition. In 
certain situations | actively arrange my 


works as a performance until | find no 
perceptive loose ends. Then thee room, or 
gallery is charged with a very special, 
puzzle or maze-like energy... | therefore 
chose often to work with old tools and 
utensils, now outdated, but crafted, 
weathered and balanced with a form of 
object ‘wisdom’. By having used these 
objects and sculptures actively in 
performance | get to explore them very 
thoroughly as materials and shapes, 
thereby being able to redefine them back 
to ‘sculptures’ once more with great 
accuracy and restraint... | love gentle 
puzzles. Thee cup is there as if thee 
installers have not finished, but simply 
gone to have lunch. | am getting closer all 
thee time to a perfect sculpture. One that 


emanates preciousness, or perhaps better 


put, respect, naturally, that is only a 
fraction away from anybody's kitchen, or 
hallway. A slight emphasising of reality. 


This period of intensive self-reflection 
also produced an autobiographical document, 
Basic History of thee Group, which 
triumphantly recounted COUM'’s past 
achievements and outlined its future plans: 
“Not only do COUM perform fine art events, 
serious new music and theatre with 
publications and exhibitions. They are writing a 
new LP at present. Have one film made and 
others planned. Under thee Direction of John 
Gunni Busck, Technical Director, COUM build all 
their own equipment where possible. They have 
their own custom built 200 watt quadrophonic 
PA system with eight speakers. They have just 
finished a large synthesiser of their own. Have 
their own light columns with keyboard control. 
They have a full range of percussion and 
musical instruments. And a props workshop.” 


Tutti is described as “leader of COUM 
and co-director” and P-Orridge as “founder of 
COUM and co-director.” The other members 
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listed under various pseudonyms were Lacey, 
Poston, Evetts, Maull, Goodrich, Paet, Foxtrot 
Echo, Joseph L.R. Rose, and Thee TV Children 
described as “a floating sector who are used 
when available and if necessary.” P-Orridge 
then described the theoretical framework that 
guided COUM's actions: 
COUM project their lives and emotions 
into a public arena without any 
preconceptions as to how these may 
develop, given thee variables of time, 
audience reaction, and intuitive 
improvisation. When COUM improvise, 
they truly evolve in front of, around, 
hidden from, thee audience. They state 
no position implicitly, simply exposing 
themselves as they are to realise 
activities that create a moment that is 
both precious and expendable. COUM 
theatre is intensely honest and accessible. 
Disarmingly simple. Intellectually complex, 
reconciling conflicting levels and attitudes. 
COUM combine intellectual force, popular 
culture and sheer comedy. A COUM 
production is still very much theatre, 
utilising thee advantage of art imagery 
manipulation and filmic sequentiality. 
Whilst one is totally aware of watching a 
play, it is also closely akin to a live 3D 
surrealist film. Thee stage is both useful as 
a central focus for images, and useless as 
a false mode. We therefore treat it as 
another medium. Through it we hope to 
lead thee audience into some appreciation 
of our window on life and our ideas about 
it. Preconceptions about thee attitude to 
Stage and performance a theatre group 
should have, and thee structure and 
concentrations a piece should follow, spoil 
thee natural flowing way one can 
experience and dream powerfully with us. 


Therefore the members of COUM did not 
Strive to ‘act’ naturally on stage, instead they 
strove to “simply expos[e] themselves’, to be 


themselves and to react to the ENVironmens 
they themselves would react. This was, of 
course, not as easy as it sounded ited 
COUM’s work revealed, to ‘be Yourself 
achievable at all—meant adopting a multi “4 
of identities. The question was: Which self 

| be today? 


It was an obsessive, 

unthinking action 

In September 1974 COUM, in the form « 
P-Orridge and Tutti, was on its Wal to a West 7 
German arts festival (the Stadfest in the (iy. 
Rottweil, Baden-Wurttemberg] Courtesy of x 
invitation from Erich Hauser and Robert 
Kudielka, the German organisers, and a tray: 
grant from the British Council. The centrepics 
of the festival was a display of flags designe: 
by the invited artists. COUM's design features 
the original COUM symbol (the one that 
P-Orridge saw during his revelation} agains 
a white and maroon background. Hauser and 
Kudielka also invited COUM to put on two 
performances at the festival and it was these 
that were later described by P-Orridge in an 
extraordinary thirteen page report entitled 
COUM Decoumposition:- Schlimm.” 


After a long train journey from London, 
P-Orridge and Tutti arrived in Rottweil, locate: 
their hotel and unpacked their materials for 
next day's action. Through customs they ha 
brought twenty dog leads and chokers, a parc! 
of black vinyl, a roll of newsprint, a rubbersut 
tins of coloured paint, wooden arrows (painted 
blue on one side and orange on the other), 
twelve eggs, a hose-pipe with funnel, string 
paper, and a selection of small boxes. The nex! 
day, Saturday 14 September, they carried the 
materials into the town centre and on some 
vacant ground between a church anda flower 
bed they performed Schlimm. 


The action began with P-Orridge and 
Tutti laying a vinyl disc out on the ground, the 
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-adius of which exactly matched P-Orridge’s 
height. Around this disc, at the points of the 
hours ona clock, they placed twelve arrows 
with their blue sides facing up. The leaves, eggs 
and other vegetable matter were also spread 
3round the disc. P-Orridge was dressed ina 
black rubber wet suit with brass rings attached, 
and wore a balaclava with real human hair 

glued to the top. A heavily made-up Tutti wore 
tap shoes and a child-like dress. 


Whilst Tutti made small sculptures from 
her collected materials, P-Orridge slowly moved 
inside the black disc, bringing with him all the 
arrows. As he did this the arrows were turned 
over so that their orange sides were now facing 
upwards. He then placed eggs around the 
circumference of the disc. With these actions 
completed, P-Orridge stood up and rocked 
gently on his feet, staring intently at a twig. 
After a few moments he lay down again. 
P-Orridge wrote: 

Cosey came and whilst Gen lay in thee 

circle she put a yellow and black tube into 

his mouth, walked outside the circle again 
and poured milk into thee funnel at thee 

other end. He drank it, dribbling like a 

child, eyes closed. Cosey moved always 

quite naturally, normally, Gen always 
unreal, nervous and fast, or very slow. His 
was thee untouchable, unreal, timeless 
world of modern schizophrenia. Bit by bit 

Cosey attached long chains to thee rings 

on his outfit. He never acknowledged her 

presence. He got more tangled, more 
restrained from thee outside, more 
disturbing in his actions. [He] collected 
apple cores, grape stalks, orange peel into 

a small see through plastic bag hanging 

from a tiny hook on his rubber suit. Took 

ages to hook a stick into his cats cradle. 

Twisted idly about, fascinated with its 

movements. Then suddenly began to drop 

it time and time again down onto thee 
eggs. Breaking them one by one.... it was 


not the result he was interested in, it was 
an obsessive, unthinking action. He 
eventually knelt over thee mess, like a 
child that guards its new toy, its own 
action, that to outside eyes has no value, 
but is precious to thee sensitivities of 
thee creator. So there were many parallels 
with thee artist and his frustrated 
perception of reality, with infant purity 
and natural magic, and with insanity and 
breakdown of relationships. Cosey kept 
making useless but lovely objects. Noting 
Gen’s movements on thee paper, like a 
doctor’s observations, and a researcher's 
graph.... Gen scraped thee egg into his 
plastic bag, had thee whole gungy mess 
safe and treasured hanging off him.... for 
ten minutes he shook it in a steady 
rhythm... Cosey gradually unclipped all 
his chains, he needed no restraint now, he 
never really had... she packed away all 
thee trinkets... eventually all that was left 
was thee black disc, thee rocking figure, 
and some bags. She began to clean up 
thee mess off thee plastic. Rolling up each 
section in turn, packing it away. There was 
one piece left with thee figure on it. She 
gently but firmly moved him aside. 
Cleaned it, like a nurse with a senile 
person, and folded them up too. She gave 
all thee bags to Gen to carry, like a dog, 
and they moved off, finished, no trace of 
three hours of decomposition left. 


P-Orridge reported that many members 
of the audience stayed for the whole three 
hours and he was very pleased with the 
response: “we had not expected this degree of 
success. By success meaning that people had 
genuinely enjoyed it, sampled it and gained a 
lot of information from it.” 


The next day, Sunday 15 September, 
COUM performed All That Glitters is Not Kunst. 
P-Orridge later provided this vivid description: 
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We decided to use these parking meters. 
[on the main street] as thee fulcrum of 
thee day’s decomps as they were initially 
thee most unartistic objects in thee 
street, and they did not suit thee 
[medieval] buildings around them. Cosey 
was again dressed like a doll and E was 
wearing my black, boily suit of latex. 
Cosey had two carrier bags with our bits of 
Rottweil in, and had added some strips of 
cane joined by string that had been given 
to us by a stall keeper on thee market 
earlier. She also had thee Nikon camera 
with black and white film in it as part of 
thee piece.... So from a ‘sterile’ metal 
framework [of scaffolding], thee site of 
our actions became a sculpture metaphor 
about thee quality of art to transform thee 
context of life. A flower made from 
expendable items, ‘grew’ from thee plant 
we created. A glitter arrow was a trace left 
behind of direction and attention. Thee 
white shadow of my foot was me. Thee 
precious assemblage was Cosey, thee 
card was COUM art movement identity 
declaration, and so was thee sticker. 
Something had happened there, and a 
person couming along later would see 
traces remaining and have clues to thee 
mystery, and wonder.... We shuffled along, 
following our arrows, as she put one in 
front of thee other until we reached thee 
next meter. Then as she began to get out 
her assemblages, stickers, fences, etc. E 
would attach myself then to thee meter 
and waste bin, or traffic sign if there was 
one. All thee wooden arrows once more 
pointing in, indicating thee base of thee 
meter. E would clip my chains onto this 
Structure, hang on my steel hangers, 
plastic bag from SCHLIMM, still containing 
all thee remains of thee eggs, apples and 
grapes, and thee bunch of leather dog 
leads of different colours. Very Slowly E 
would examine my situation. Pausing to 


adjust my chains, Wrapping my jen 
around, standing on tip toe. lookin 
through holes in thee Signs, tithe . 
meter gently with my fingers, ry MH F 
cheeks against it, testing thee kay ' ’ 
with my fingernail, COUNting thee se 3 
and balancing me and thee Object, vis | 
thee tension lines of my increasing 
number of chains until E could find a 
Satisfactory sculptural whole, Cose, 
meanwhile fenced me off, indicates m. 
attached her transformation set to» 
‘tree’ and then photographed me, orth 
floor and meter with its arrows ang 
shadows and glitter. At each meter she 
added more chains to me...£ reflected: 
lot of thee way children and animals s» 
out thee qualities of objects, licking 
rubbing, touching, standing against £ 
always remained under thee control o 
coumone else, who was careful to proter 
my valued innocence. At thee beginning 
at thee scaffolding, we began unnotice: 
Within minutes, however, we were 
surrounded by about 50 people at least 
intently watching us. It took about 10° 
minutes to coumplete a cycle at eaci 
Stop, and as we moved in a Zig-2ag dow" 
thee busy festival street, more people 
attached themselves to thee knot 
watching us, yet amazingly, hardly an 
went away. So my chains built up... 
That Glitters Is Not Kunst’ lastedjust 
under three hours. Again in very hot 
weather, It finished when Cosey hac use 
up all thee assemblages made during 
SCHLIMM thee day before. 


After the action Josef Meyer, one 0't 
organisers, bought P-Orridge and Tutti 2 batt 
of champagne and art world figures, including 
British painter Bridget Riley and German poet 
Ernst Jandl, queued up to praise their wort. 
COUM impressed Jandl to such an extent tha 
he even provided P-Orridge and Tutti witha 


- 


-eference: “They performed in a main street of 
Rottweil before a large audience of passers-by 
who had stopped to watch what was an artistic 
happening of a mysterious and delightfully 

poetic quality. The calm movements of the 
oerformers and the peaceful atmosphere of the 
spectacle had their effect on the audience, adults 
of any age as well as children with their parents, 
who were looking on quietly and apparently with 
genuine interest, breaking into applause when 
the show ended. To me, this audience reaction 
was almost as fascinating as the performance 
itself, as the audience was definitely non-expert 
and would have reacted quite differently to what 
must have been an unprecedented experience to 
them, if the message of the performance had not 
been put over so convincingly and gracefully.” 


The Rottweil actions and the acclaim 
they received confirmed COUM's status as one 
of the most innovative performance art groups 
then on the London art scene. It helped 
convince the arts establishment, especially the 
Arts Council and the British Council, to begin 
taking its work more seriously and give them 
more support. However, with this increase in 
status came an increase in responsibility and a 
whole new set of pressures. 
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Omissions, COUM at KK Centrum, Antwerp, Belgium, 1975. (Photograph by Cosey Fanni Tutti) 
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On 3 February 1975 P-Orridge, in what 
must have been a surprising move for many, 
started work as an editorial assistant to Colin 
Naylor at St. James's Press. He was nearly 25 
and it was his first full-time job. P-Orridge's 
task, for the next two years, was to help with 
the compilation of Contemporary Artists, a 
monumental 107? page reference book. His 
research consisted of requesting, and then 


organising, biographical and career information 


on over a thousand contemporary artists. On 
his first day in the office he wrote to David 
Mayor about his fears of steady employment: 
“It’s a funny feeling, like committing yourself 
for jury service whilst drunk. Butter guess E 
will get used to it.... Shit if this doesn’t kill off 
my romanticism about art nothing will.” 


On a more positive note, the job enabled 


P-Orridge to meet and correspond with many 
artists and the money was also useful for the 
upkeep of Beck Road and the studio. The 
downside was that the time spent in the office 
meant less time for COUM. In May 1975 he 


wrote to Lond: "E don’t get home till after 7 pm. 


Tired out, then have to run COUM, then reply to 
mail. So E have been behind and E still am. 


Genesis P-Orridge in Omissions, Kiel, Germany, 1975. 
(Photograph by Pedro Nicopoulos) 

Worser still E like to always send coumthing 
hand done, and my mind is so er full of art 
history shit it doesn't function well.” 


Despite pressures on both P-Orridge and 
Tutti’s time, COUM continued to flourish. One 
work entitled Omissions was performed at five 
different locations during 1975. The first three 
performances took place in Belgium with tour 
organiser Jean Paul van Bendegem describing 
COUM’s work as “an exploration in the unusual! 
existing art-disciplines and a research in 
between these disciplines.” The origins of the 
Omissions series can be traced back to a collage 
produced in early 1975 for issue no. 3 of the ma 
art magazine Science Holiday, edited by Stot 
Armstrong (a.k.a. Skot Armst). Armst had made 
contact with COUM through the contact pages 
File magazine. COUM's collage for his magazine 
combined a photograph of Tutti with the text 
“Everything about COUM is true. Everything | 
about COUM is false. Everything about COUMIs 
nothing. It is by omission that we might be 
exact.” The statement seemed to suggest that 
the meaning of COUM could be found in what was 
excluded, omitted, or suppressed in its work. Ihe 
irony was that COUM's appeal had nothing to 00 


everything aBout coum is 


true : 
everything aBout coum is 

False 

everything aBout coum is 

nothing 
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it is By omission Chat We 
Might Be exact 


Omissions collage, 1975. 
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Omissions, COUM at KK Centrum, Antwerp, Belgium, 1975. (Photograph by Cosey Fanni Tutti) 


with omission, COUM were inclusive and what 
others hid they displayed, excessively. 


Such an aesthetics of display can be 
read into the fourth of the Omissions series 
which took place in May and starred Tutti and 
Paet at the €uropa-Tage on the streets of Gross 
Gerau in West Germany. P-Orridge, who because 
of his work commitments and another 
performance in London was unable to 
participate, sent a lurid description of the work 
to Vile (December 1975). Before reading this 
though it is worth noting that P-Orridge often 
spiced-up the contents of his letters to Vile in 
an attempt, no doubt, to live up to the 
magazine's title. “They plan,” P-Orridge wrote, 
“to pour petrol into gutters and light it whilst 
Cosey rips her clothes up and masturbates on 
lit candles in street, Fizzy covered in used 
tampax, milk bottles tied on to his fingers filled 
with blood and maggots, Cosey fingering her 
cunt, hits them with hammer and smashes 
them. They eat raw eggs and puke, then they 
try to wash in vomit, then piss themselves and 
fuck, milk syringed up their arse. What German 
public might think finding this in their main 
shopping street?” 


The fifth and last in the Omissions 
series took place in June at the Kulturamt, fe 
P-Orridge wrote an extensive account of 
the performance, describing in great detal 
his thoughts during the action and after. He 
describes how the audience at Kiel saw 
P-Orridge, dressed in his rubber Suit, and Tutt, 
in a nightdress, construct a ritualistic 
environment within a square area marked 
by four trees: 

His [P-Orridge’s] face was streaked n 

blood, paint and flour: His expression 

always vacant: A manis, of course, my 
things: There are so many things he does 
not do: If man is to be understood then 

thee things he does not do must be seet 

These omissions follow him in tails tt 

sticks and objects tied to him, 

sometimes with thin thread, sometiné 
with rope and sometimes with chain: 

They are so many extra shadows yet" 

thee negative positive system they 

define his true outline as exactly his 
body: So man himselfis a complex 
shadow: Our man is a shadow, @ black 
shadow and what he does not do is oft 
more vital to understanding him: When 


a 


Fizzy Paet in Omissions, Gross Gerau, Germany, 1975. (Photograph by Bernhard) 


he tries to make himself visibly solid he 
is destroying himself, for he is trying to 
live only in one half of himself in thee 
light: Thee dark side rules as much and 
neither is thee man, both are shadows, 
faded moments. 


Like all of COUM’s actions this one 
evolved, with the minimum of planning, from 
the interaction between a central core of props, 
a specific environment and P-Orridge and Tutti’s 
disposition at the time. Their state of mind was, 
according to P-Orridge, analogous to children at 
play: “Children, when they are very young, build 
dens and explore new objects, when they are 
even younger, by putting them in their mouths, 
picking at them, wetting them and from all 
areas of human activity coums a decorative 
urge too.” Omissions no. 5 ended with P-Orridge 
and Tutti standing facing each other, frozen like 
statues, before slowing sinking to the ground, 
“until they were asleep, curled up, together.” 


Just put on all 

the red lights 

Three months before this last 
Omissions performance, in March 1975, COUM 
was at the Melkweg, Theater Zaal in Amsterdam, 
to perform the work Couming of Youth on four 
consecutive nights. The pre-show publicity 
featured an endorsement from John Peel: 
“Certainly different... the most interesting 
group I’ve heard. If the Velvet Underground are 
the people | believe them to be they should 
include COUM on the tour in preference to any 
of the gang of prostitutes who usually appear. | 
hope they will. If it’s cliché rock you're after 
stay well clear of COUM—the world’s first gozZ- 
rock banned.” 


COUM also issued a statement that 
stressed its notion of art as being rooted in 
everyday experience: “Performance Art is not 
‘about’ entertainment, nor does it claim to 
produce an art-form which is concerned with 
beauty, aesthetics or a high standard of moral 
life. It is not a substitute for poverty, ignorance, 
atrocious housing, speculation or politics. 
Performance Art is concerned with 
Experience—direct, first-hand, individual 
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COUM: [left to right, top) Peter Christopherson, Genesis P-Orridge and Foxtrot Echo, 
(left to right, bottom) lan Goodrich and Fizzy Paet, 1975. (Photograph by Cosey Fanni Tutti) 


interpretation of action. It uses as its base the 
imaginative interpretation of life itself, the raw 
material being drawn from the everyday.” For 
COUM, when art merged with everyday life, it 
became subject to the same risks, 
coincidences, contradictions and uncertainties. 
The everyday was not banal, it was as 
threatening and alarming as it was familiar. For 
example, part of the raw material used in 
Couming of Youth was drawn from the 
‘everyday’ of Peter Christopherson, who in his 
first action with COUM, chose to read out a text 
describing the sadistic castration of a teenage 
boy. At the climax of his monologue he 
performed a simulated suicide by pretending to 
cut his own throat. 


P-Orridge wrote about the series of 
actions in a letter to Vile (1977): “E was really 
whipped, covered in vomit till E pissed myself 
as thee finale to tape of Charles Manson 
singing—Easter Sunday too. And to think E 
REALLY was a Sunday School Teacher at 17 
years old!” Another description of the action 
was provided by P-Orridge for the /ndustrial 
Culture Handbook (1983): 


In Amsterdam we did a performance in ty 
red-light district. The people in the theatre 
asked, ‘What kind of lighting do you 
want?’ and we said, ‘Oh, just put on alte 
red lights.’ Then we played tapes of 

Charles Manson's LP, Lie, cut-up with 
soundtracks of trains going through 
thunderstorms, and we went through 
different kinds of fetishes. Sleazy cut his 
throat and had to kind of do a tourniquet 
on his throat, and Cosey and! did this 
thing of spitting at each other and ther 
licking all the spit off, and then licking 
each other's genitals, and then having 
sexual intercourse while her hair was se 
on fire with candles. There was an 
audience of around 2,000 people. Anc 
each day it got heavier, so that on Easter 
Sunday | was crucified on a wooden Cros 
whipped with two bullwhips, covered in 
human vomit and chicken wings and 
chicken legs, while | had to hold burning 
torches—people in the audience could 
hear the skin burning on my hands: And 
then | urinated down Cosey’s legs whe 
she stuck lighted candles up her vagina 
so there was flames coming Out of her 


vagina. Just ordinary everyday ways 
of avoiding the commercials on the 


television. 


With Couming of Youth, COUM had 
definitely left behind its ‘art-amusement’ 
Fluxus influences and was now drawing on 
ts more violent Actionist influences. The 
Actionists, such as Rudolf Schwartzkogler, 
had also included both real and faked self- 
mutilation in their performances. COUM'’s 
interest in this area was stimulated by 
Christopherson’s love for gory special effects 
created using techniques learnt as a member 
of the Casualties Union (a group of volunteers 
that play the part of casualties during 
training exercises for the Civil Defense 
and other emergency services]. It was his 
skilfully applied stage make-up, and his 
shared interest with P-Orridge and Tutti in 
the underground world of crime, murder, 
and ‘alternative’ sexual practices, that were 
now accelerating COUM’s journey into the 
extremes of performance art. 


“As a consequence of my joining 
COUM they became more visceral in their 
interests,” Christopherson says. Cosey 
had just begun posing for soft porn mags 
so her interest in her own bodily functions 
was also just beginning to develop. When 
| joined they became more into things 
like self-mutilation and the Viennese 
Actionists. When we did performances we 
followed no particularly coherent plans. We 
wouldn't sit down and have a meeting and 
say ‘Well let’s make it about this and have 
this message’ we just did the things that 
we found interesting, and that seemed to 
be complementary. It was certainly an 
instinctive process on my part. Generally 
we were looking for subconscious and 
unconscious links between our different 
interests, and finding ways of collaging 
them together to make complete works.” 


The second COUM work to involve 
Christopherson took place at the Royal College 
of Art in May 1975 (at the same time as Tutti 
and Paet were in Germany working on the 
fourth Omissions}. It was videotaped and called 
Coumdensation Mucus. P-Orridge later 
described it for Vile (1977): 

Has me slumped in a corner of a white 

room in black slum-kid clothes. Like an 

empty sleazy flat or mental home cell. E 

am wanking, a milk bottle near me. 

Then gradually E end up with lit candles, 

old tampax, syringes of piss and milk, 

feathers ALL hanging out my arsehole. 

E coumtimes remove one and chew or 

lick it. Camera fades every so often to 

Sleazy who has deep gash on his arm 

which he is stitching up with ordinary 

needle and thread without anaesthetic 
and as he pulls needle, his skin is 
pulled upwards and blood and puss 
oozes out. Later he stitches pictures of 
young boys... mutilated in accidents to 
his sewn up battered flesh forearm. In 
background are sounds of radio and 
muted voices as if coumone is in flat 
next door aware of this scenario, yet 
unbothered. It’s truly beautiful 
videotape. 


We are leaving clues, 

half-formed thoughts 

To accompany this shift towards more 
extreme performances, P-Orridge produced a 
new series of statements, later reproduced in 
TransMediators (1992). These texts show the 
major differences between COUM and the 
mainstream avant-garde at this time. Whereas 
much conceptual art was influenced by the 
philosophy of Ludwig Wittgenstein, and political 
art influenced by Maoism, COUM’s less partisan 
philosophy derived from a variety of Beat and 
sixties underground sources, including Timothy 
Leary and Colin Wilson. This did not mean, 
however, that P-Orridge was ignorant of 
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contemporary art theory (he was, after all, 
editing a book on contemporary artists). 
Instead, his texts were written for an audience 
who were not interested in the language games 
of conceptual art or the rhetoric of political art. 
The statements (drawn up after much 
discussion with, amongst others, Tutti and 
Christopherson) set out to answer the 
question: ‘What is COUM ?’ 


COUM, P-Orridge said, encapsulated the 
“secret fears and neuroses” of society; “So 
many people repress or dismiss large areas of 
themselves that they find it easier to dismiss 
COUM, but, like dismissed and suppressed 
emotions and desires, coum is never totally 
eradicated, never fully forgotten.” COUM 
resembled sex: “Sex is sensual, delirium, 
escape, key to magick, joy, excitement.” 
Sexuality was also subjected to the most 


repressive forms of conditioning within society. 


The body was a battlefield, a territory that was 
fought over and often broken in the process: 
“We expand ourselves to boundaries, even 
destroying, condemning ourselves to forms of 
madness and isolation, to damnation in evil 
forms... We need each other, hate each other, 
hate is nothing.” In a world of 
underachievement and self-evasion, COUM 
offered self-realisation and the opportunity to 
know one’s true self: “We want people to be 
themselves, and thee price of that is to 
abandon thee false ideas one has of oneself.” 


COUM was committed to probing into 
the most disturbing areas of the human 
psyche: “Coum explore their ideas and 
obsessions and live them out where possible.” 
It offered no solutions beyond the example of 
its Own experiments. “We want people to think,” 
P-Orridge wrote, “we are talking about ideas 
that cannot be written down and understood... 
In a way we are leaving clues, half-formed 
thoughts.” Thus COUM explained that it did not 
explain. Everyone must explore and come to 


terms with their own unconscious desires an 
fight repression, wherever it came from: ei 
from within themselves, from SOCIety OF frp 
the state. 


As an example of its fight against 
repression—in this case the taboo of Public 
nudity—one only has to look at COUM's 
contribution to the Performance Show 2 
Nuffield Gallery, Southampton (July 1975) . 
work, known under various titles (Sex une 
bonne idee and His Arm was Her Leg), was 
originally called Studio of Lust. The following 
account is derived from a conversation 
between P-Orridge and Naylor published in Ar 
and Artists (December 1975). 


The performance started almost 
imperceptibly with Tutti, Christopherson and 
P-Orridge, each in a corner of the immaculate 
white gallery space, carrying out ‘ordinary 
activities, like painting finger nails, readinga 
book and making arrow shapes by scattering 
Sand over wooden templates. Each 
concentrated solely on their particular activity 
and made no acknowledgement of each 
other’s existence. As time went by these 
‘ordinary’ activities slowly evolved into extro- 
ordinary activities. Tutti ripped apart her 
schoolgirl-style skirt, tore open her tights an 
poured fake blood on to the exposed flesh. 
She also revealed a fake knife wound on her 
stomach, which had been provided earlier by 
Christopherson, who in turn was now 
demonstrating to the audience how such fate 
wounds were made. P-Orridge, meanwhile, 
was reading a pornographic novel Studio of 
Lust until suddenly blood started pouring 
from his mouth (as he bit into a blood 
capsule). P-Orridge told Naylor: "there were 
anal syringes and candles, feathers and old 
tampax hanging from my backside; my 
trousers were around my ankles, and | would 
masturbate whilst reading the book.” Soon a! 
three were naked and they moved together te 


form a huddle in the middle of the room. nude, looking a bit scarred and mutilated... 

During the first phase of the action, two tape the audience are holding their heads, looking 
machines played, in parallel, an obscene puzzled and worried. Some of them do look 
ohone call to Tutti and a tape recording made disturbed... Usually at the end there's a very 

by Christopherson of children playing at a quiet, thoughtful silence, like a church.” 
swimming pool. As the tapes quietened the 

three artists arranged themselves in various The most striking features of COUM's 
convoluted sexual positions in the middle of performance, which obviously made the 

the gallery. Every two minutes these were audience so nervous, was the unashamed | 
automatically photographed by a camera with nudity combined with sexually explicit subject 

3 flash and a timer. After fifteen minutes of matter. Studio of Lust showed unequivocally 
posing and being photographed they broke how Tutti’s experiences in the sex industry were 
apart and quietly tidied up, returning the beginning to feed into COUM’s work in the 
gallery to its original pristine condition. performance art industry. It should be noted 
P-Orridge commented that in “the final pose for though that the nudity in COUM’s work was 

the camera at the end, we were all completely not always intended to signify sexual subject 
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Genesis P-Orridge and Cosey Fanni Tutti in Studio of Lust, Nuffield Gallery, Southampton, 1975. 
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matter. As Tutti explained later, the reason they 
often performed naked was simply to avoid the 
connotations associated with stage costumes 
and fancy dresses: “People used to think | did 

a lot of nude work to get attention,” she wrote in 
Time to Tell, “but | personally felt a lot more 
comfortable in the nude and free to do what 

| wanted. | could use my own body as part of 
the objects that were around, unrestricted 

in any way.” 


Light Show for hire, groups, 

dances, parties etc. 

It was around the time of his 
participation in Studio of Lust that 
Christopherson made his first contact with 
the leaders of the rapidly developing Punk 
scene. The Sex Pistols’ rehearsal rooms in 
Denmark Street happened to be very close to 
the Hipgnosis studios and Christopherson 
asked Malcolm McLaren, the band’s manager, 
if he could take some photographs of the 
band. McLaren agreed provided he could use 
the photographs for publicity. Christopherson 
photographed the group, in his own inimitable 


style, in the toilets of the local YMCA—like 
“psychotic rent-boys” said Savage in 
England’s Dreaming (1991). But McLaren did 
not use the photographs, claiming they were 
too extreme. According to P-Orridge, talking to 
Savage, the photographs were “too real... That 
was the difference between TG and the Sex 
Pistols. The photographs were a bit harder and 
suggested sexual perversions, suggested 
they were gay, and | guess McLaren realised 
that this was potentially too threatening. 

It was probably the right business decision. 

| think Sleazy saw so clearly what it all meant, 
that he was ahead of them in their imagery. 
He got it right.” Christopherson was not 
unduly upset by McLaren's rejection of the 
photographs. He had plenty of other work to 
do anyway, what with designing for Hipgnosis 
and rehearsing with his own new band. With 
Christopherson, P-Orridge and Tutti in place, 
only one more gap in the TG jigsaw remained 
to be filled. 


Genesis P-Orridge, Cosey Fanni Tutti and Peter Christopherson in Studio of Lust, Nuffield Gallery, Southampton, 1975. 


Chris Carter, 1980 


Chris Carter (a.k.a. Severin) was born in 
the City of London Maternity Hospital, Islington, 
London on 28 January 1953. His father, Albert 
Edward Carter, at this time owned and rana 
small glass shop, Carter’s Glass. He later 
Started up a construction company, A. Carter & 
Son. Chris’s mother, Rose May Carter (née 
Draper), helped out in the glass shop until the 
early 1960s when she left to become a 
beautician for Estée Lauder. “My parents were, 
and still are, pretty outgoing,” Carter recalls, 
“and before | was born were, apparently, dance 
hall jive champions, winning all sorts of dance 
competitions and trophies. | can’t dance to save 
my life, so | don’t know what went wrong there!” 


Along with his younger sister, Victoria, 
Chris and his family lived in a series of flats and 
houses in north London. Whilst his parents 
were out working in the shop, the young Chris 
Spent much of his time being looked after by 
his Aunt Pat and Uncle ‘Big Ernie’ (a successful 
boxer, and now trainer). Chris, under the 
influence of his father, began to take a keen 
interest in art and electronics. “From the early 
1950s, until the present day, my dad always 
had the latest in hi-fi systems. Just before we 


moved from Muswell Hill (in 1964 
the family (called Curly Day, would YOU bet, 
gave me mj first reel-to-ree| tape recorder» 
small Japanese battery-operated thing th 
would speed up and slow down somet 
chronic. My dad had this really expen 
& Olufsen tape deck with a SOUNA-On-soyn4 
feature and he would hook the two Machines 
up together and we [ including my mum) a 
make these crazy recordings with everybody 
just talking, singing and laughing. He would 
then add funny echo effects, Speeding things 
up and slowing them down, totally weird shi 
really. When | was 11 or 12 my parents boughy 
me a DIY electronics construction set fo, 
Christmas and when | was 13 they bought me 
my first decent tape recorder, a Phillips mong 
cassette machine and it was then that | go! 
really serious about recording and electronics 
and started combining the two.’ 


Ja friend y 
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In 196?, whilst still at school, Carter 
played bass guitar in a band called The 
Dragsters. Just before their first gig, though 
the drummer was knocked down by a car 
breaking an arm and a leg. According to Carte 
the most important event in his teenage 
years took place on 8 November 1968: ‘A 
whole bunch of us went to see Pink Floyd play 
at the Fishmonger’s Arms pub in Wood Greer, 
North London, a pretty dire venue, small and 
dingy, certainly by Floyd standards. | took 
either some speed or acid. It was one of the 
first gigs I'd been to that had a really good 
light show, and the combination of the trippy 
music and powerful visuals totally blew me 
away. It was then that | realised how much 
impressive visuals could complement and 
influence music.” 


Together with a friend, Chris Panay 
he set up a small mobile light show business 
called Orpheus Lites. With savings from 
Saturday jobs they just managed to collec 
together enough coloured lamps, ol wheels, 


slide projectors and a strobe light for their first 
gig. “We had some black and gold business 
cards printed (‘Light Show for hire, groups, 
dances, parties etc.’) and initially started on 
light shows for local bands and private parties. 
Until | was 17 and we bought our own van, 
transport was a bit of a problem. We had to rely 
on lifts from friends and family or jumping on 
buses with cases full of lamps and projectors. 
For the first year or So we would turn up for 
expenses only.” 


Carter attended Friern Barnet Grammar 
School between 1964-1966, before moving on 
to Winchmore Hill County School which he 
attended until April 1969. He liked and was 
good at, English and art, but disliked maths. 
He also enjoyed socialising with his 
classmates (girls in particular), seeing bands, 
going to discos and visiting the cinema. Rather 
than stay on at school, and go on to art school, 
Carter decided to take up an apprenticeship 
with a freelance sound engineer called Ted 
Ball. The work was interesting but it was very 
badly paid and Carter left after a year. His next 
job was in a photographic studio in Kingly 
Court, behind Carnaby Street. “Initially | was 
just picking up films and delivering prints to 
clients, but within six months | had worked my 
way up to developing, printing and then on to 
retouching. After about a year | was promoted 
to doing ‘special jobs’. This was a side of the 
company that | had been totally unaware of, 
and consisted of developing and printing 
hardcore porno pictures and spreads for 
clients in nearby Soho. This suited me fine 
because it involved a lot of overtime and more 
cash, which | spent on lighting equipment 
for our lightshow.” Carter enjoyed his work 
and the seedy atmosphere and ambience of 
Soho, but it all came to an end when he took 
a month off to drive around the country with 
Panayiotou and some friends visiting summer 
music festivals such as Plumpton and The 
Isle of Wight. 


By this time the Orpheus Lites 
lightshow was working exclusively for a band 
called Willa. Panayiotou, however, soon grew 
tired of the scene and left. The lightshow was 
then incorporated into the band and Carter 
became a member, sometimes playing a 
lighting keyboard on stage. But he also 
eventually became disillusioned with the 
group and left Willa at the end of 1974. His 
first solo gig, under the name Waveforms, 
took place at Thurrock Technical College on 1 
3 March 1975. He then toured the show 
around the university and college circuit. 
Although billed as solo performances, John 
Lacey, usually, or Chris Panayiotou, 
occasionally, would help operate the lighting 
and special effects whilst Carter played his 
self-built synthesisers and keyboards. 


Carter reciprocated Lacey's help by 
assisting him on his projects, including 
various multi-media presentations and 
experimental films. Lacey, born in 1952, 
studied Fine Art and Painting at Goldsmiths 
College, London, from 1971 to 1974. His 
father was the artist Bruce Lacey, the 
creator of disturbing robotic sculptures, 
performer with The Alberts and caretaker 
at Martello Street studios. John Lacey 
often met P-Orridge and Tutti at the studios 
and had performed with COUM using the 
pseudonym John Gunni Busck. Lacey told 
P-Orridge and Tutti about Carter and they 
were immediately intrigued; he sounded 
perfect for the group. They arranged a 
meeting, everything clicked, and from then 
on Carter became a regular visitor to the 
studio. They met every weekend and spent 
much of their time experimenting and 
recording with old and new equipment to 
see what kinds of effects they could 
achieve. And so it was, during the summer 
of 1975, that the COUM story became 
complicated by, and intertwined with, the 


TG story. 
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Throbbing Gristle is Yorkshire 
slang for an erection 
TG’s official and in a sense intentionally 
legendary date of birth was 3 September 1975, 
the 36th anniversary of Britain’s entry into the 
Second World War. The incongruity was 
intentional: what possible connection could the 
date of such a significant historical event have 
with the formation of a mere rock group witha 
name that was more at home in the pages of 
pornographic magazines than in the music 
weeklies? (See /ndustrial News (1979), where 
a Cutting from a pornographic magazine reads: 
“His fingers had found my button again and | 
found myself being well and truly filled with 
this still throbbing hunk of gristle.”) P-Orridge’s 
most extensive discussion of the name was 
published by Red Ronnie in 1979: 
Throbbing Gristle: Thee involuntary 
muscular spasms of death perhaps, 
sound throbbing, body, blood, air, cunt, 
throbbing air conveying sound, affecting 
thee metabolism. Throbbing, pulsing, 
rhythmic direct. Throbbing of pain, 
bruising, injury of existence, throbbing 
with excitement too. Gristle. Hard, tough, 
neither skin nor muscle, a paradox, on 
thee boundary. Gristle, rejected by 
everyday consumers when they buy meat 
at butchers: meat, sign of human 
animalism, death to feed life, of our 
assumption to have right to genocide of 
other species that we might live. Gristle, 
cock, sexuality, fuck. Gristle, reject matter, 
unwanted, separated from good. 
Throbbing gristle, thee moment of orgasm, 
penetration of male into another body, 
joining of two people in most vulnerable 
moment, moment of immortality, sperm 
and thee moment of life injected. 
Possibility of birth, or masturbation and 
wastage. Throbbing gristle; crude 
colloquialism, working class street 
culture, ordinariness made unusual, 
something common place sex/fuck made 


oblique, subtle seen another way 
Regional Slang, parochial joke, Tough 
humour of vision, Uncouth. 16 IG 


As P-Orridge demonstrated althoush 
the name ‘Throbbing Gristle’ at first apes 
ridiculous, like all the best band names 
gradually lost its initial awkwardness ang 
quickly came, through a process of 
familiarisation, to suit the group perfectly i; 
1978 interview with Bruce Elder, Tutt explaine 
that “Throbbing Gristle is Yorkshire Slang for a 
erection.” Elder then asked, “Why did you chy 
that name?” “Because it was daft,” replied 
P-Orridge. “And yet,” Tutti said, “it dig describe 
the way we played, it was throbbing’. ‘And 
gristle is tough but human,’ said P-Orridge, le 
flesh on glass. So it’s tough, and throbbing s 
also often used to refer to machines and 
engines. So it is actually appropriate, but iti 
also instinctual.” “They already had the name 
when | joined,” said Carter, “I hated it. | though 
it was terrible.” “I like it,” P-Orridge declared, 
“because it’s incongruous when somebodi)s 
writing a very intellectual piece and they kee 
saying Throbbing Gristle’ in the middle of a sor 
of philosophical existential debate.” “People 
now put IG,” Tutti observed. “First people 
Started just saying Gristle and then it got to 16. 
“We planned it that way,” P-Orridge said. ‘We 
always wanted it to get reduced to T6 and ther 
eventually, maybe, not have the name referred 
to at all, but just have the sign, and people 
would know who it was.” 


As would be expected, now that the 
group had a name and a stable line-up, the 
COUM project gradually became less of a 
priority. The members of COUM by ‘crossing 
over’ were following a well-worn path from the 
art world to the pop industry. P-Orridge in Ar 
and Artists (December 1975} saw this as an 
exciting new trend: “It seems to be a gradual 
movement among younger artists who are 
getting interested in the rock scene as if it's 2 
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medium like paint. We've experimented with it 
in a structural way almost as a medium in 
itself. | once wrote that fame is a medium, not 
a phenomenon. You have writing, painting and 
sculpture and fame. And certain people are 
very good at operating as fame-art-objects, 

if you like. They, themselves, have become 

the medium. The medium is being famous.” 
P-Orridge’s guide on matters of fame and self- 
promotion was, of course, Warhol. In Industrial 
News (1979) he described Warhol's early 
screenprints as being just as unacceptable in 
their day as Punk was in the late 1970s and that 
“he's the first person who really realised how to 
satirise marketing and hype” (whilst, it should 
be added, marketing and hyping himself). 


The ‘crossover’ from COUM to TG was 
never as smooth or as unproblematical as the 
term suggests. Whilst the ‘popular’ music press 
ignored COUM and classified TG as experimental 
art rock, the bulk of the art press ignored TG 
and still classified COUM as performance 
artists. P-Orridge did little to help matters when 
he told Artscribe (July 1979) that “Throbbing 
Gristle’s the latest public manifestation of COUM 
Transmissions. It’s disposable and kept 
separate. We don’t write manifestos and 
statements and explanations; we just do it, let it 
speak for itself and keep it non-threatening to 
the kid in the street. If we said it was art they 
wouldn’t come along and listen.” P-Orridge is 
also on record, literally (on Heathen Earth), as 
explaining that TG had “nothing to do with art’, 
that it was really a campaign “as well thought 
out as a government coup.” He also told Savage 
that TG was an attempt “to popularise academic 
concepts, and blend them into what people 
thought was a popular culture medium. A rock 
band which was actually not a rock band.” A 
rock band that was perhaps an art group? The 
simple answer was that rather than a 
‘crossover’ TG was a ‘merger’ between the 
artistic and populist musical tendencies within 
the group. One of TG’s most enduring and 


distinctive achievements was to refuse to 
accept the boundaries between art and rock 
and everyday life and with no boundaries the 
concept of ‘crossover’ became redundant. 


TG’s strategy did, however, involve a 
repackaging of avant-gardist strategies for the 
‘kid in the street’. P-Orridge and the others had 
concluded that COUM’s art world audience was 
generally too detached and disengaged from its 
work. “We'd found our niche,” he told Savage, 
“and | could just see it all mapped out. How to 
do it, how to suddenly begin doing beautiful 
documentation that was for sale.” In contrast 
TG’s aim was to find an audience that would be 
more responsive and committed to its way of 
seeing the world. “We wanted to make it into a 
crossover,” said P-Orridge in the Hayward 
Annual 1979 catalogue. “We wanted to apply 
the analysis of the art world to a popular 
culture archetype and not frighten off the kids, 
so without them realising, we were in a way 
educating them or presenting to them concepts 
which they would normally just poo-poo and 
ignore because of the way they are usually 
packaged.” 


Most art today P-Orridge wrote in his 
notebook in 1976, was “irrelevant in its lofty 
pretensions, requiring almost a degree in 
semantics to appreciate a black square on a 
white canvas.” There was a Stark contrast 
between the “shallow bogus significance of 
current art activities” operating safely within 
the small and elite art world, and the energy of 
popular culture, with its “incantatory and 
magickal repetition of key social fetishes.” TG 
was seen as an escape route from COUM's 
growing acceptance within the art world. 
Working with popular culture, and the music 
industry in particular, appeared to offer more 
opportunities for producing work that 
addressed a larger and more diverse audience. 
“When we shifted from Coum Transmissions to 
TG,” P-Orridge told Vale in 1983, “we were also 
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stating that we wanted to go into popular 
culture, away from the art gallery context, and 
show that the same techniques that had been 
made to operate in that system could work. We 
wanted to test it out in the real world, or nearer 
to the real world, at a more street level—with 
young kids who had no education in art 
perception, who came along and either 
empathised or didn't; either liked the noise or 
didn't. A little mini-Dada movement, eh?” 


TG thus reversed an established avant- 
gardist paradigm. Rather than translate popular 
cultural forms into high art, as Warhol and the 
pop artists had done, TG transformed high art 
into popular culture. Rather than tone down and 
aestheticise the more intense and ugly aspects 
of avant-garde art, TG chose the most debased 
subject matter and abstract forms to present to 
a mass public. This lack of a concession to 
mass taste ensured that TG’s music was never 
appreciated by a mass audience. IG operated, 
necessarily, on the fringes of the music 
industry and this meant never achieving, or 
seeking, mass appeal and mainstream popular 
success on the scale of, say, the Human 
League or OMD. Of course, a term such as 
‘mass’ always requires qualification. Relatively 
speaking, compared to the audience for COUM’s 
activities, the audience for TG was at leasta 
thousand times greater, even though TG 
remained a cult band and never achieved ‘chart’ 
success. (P-Orridge later claimed that TG sold 
180,000 records between 1977 and 1981). It 
would be wrong to say that indicators such as 
record sales or the number of fans at a concert 
never concerned IG, but it would also be equally 
wrong to use these indicators as the primary 
measure of the band’s success or failure. TG was 
never ‘in it for the money’, that at least was 
certain. What, then, were they in it for? 


Each group member had his or her 
particular motives for taking part. 
Christopherson told Charles Neal in Tape Delay 


(1987) that his initial motivation WaS ‘tp cee 
it was actually possible to get people a 
physically. And also we were just tyingty 
advance our intellectual and Artistic aspire. 
in a new way, because Prior to that we loo 
done music at all. And also to have fun ang 
attract young people who we could fuck pis. 
reasons people normally have groups,” | 


Tutti told Neal that “TG started off x. 
joke in the beginning. We were quite setins 
about breaking down the ‘rock and rol!’ thin 
but it was tongue-in-cheek at the same tine 
because we knew we were giving them a load: 
rubbish sound-wise just to get them out of 
expectation of music. So it started as a joke any 
people took us seriously, you know? Then ye 
actually started marketing ourselves” 


Although COUM had been involved ir 
making unconventional music since its incept 
in 1969, new factors came into play in 1975 t 
make TG a completely different proposition, |r 
terms of economics, TG had access to more 
capital than COUM could ever muster (even 
though this still did not add up to much). in 


terms of geography, being located in London ha: 


obvious advantages, including the number! 
venues available for performances and the 
relative ease of access to manufacturers, 
distributors and the music press. In historica 


terms the moment for TG was also perfect, 251" 


music industry, after the rapid rise and fal 0 
Punk, had only just become more conducive te 
uncompromisingly experimental bands. Fina'y 
the most important difference between COUN 
and TG was the fixing of its personnel and the 
specific and complementary talents they 
brought to the group. 


One of these talents provided access t 


the rapidly developing world of synthesise's 
and electronic effects, a technological facto 
which TG required to satisfy its will to son 
power. In the early days, this meant Carte 
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Christopherson building much of the equipment 
themselves. “There was a lot of greed for new 
noises and equipment that did things we didn't 
expect,” P-Orridge told Savage. “It was very 
much anti-guitar, anti-instrument. I'd always 
explained through abstract sound (I’ve done 
tape cut-ups from the age of twelve). I've 
always worked that way, and Sleazy was into 
that idea too, and Chris was interested in the 
technology itself and synthesised noise. So it 
was a natural evolution.” 


P-Orridge described the early 
instrumentation used by the group in a letter to 
Almquist in January 1978. He listed a custom 
built 240 watt quadrophonic amp and a small 
mixer with 12 channels. They had also 
borrowed a Farfisa organ to add to their drum 
kit and percussion instruments, electric violin, 
mikes, various children’s trumpets, 
harmonicas, echo-dek, wah-wah, fuzz box and 
Carter’s Mini-Korg synth. For recording 
purposes they used a couple of Sony cassette 
recorders and an Akai reel-to-reel. “We simply 
made Gristle music with what we had,” he 
wrote. “We all played all thee instruments at 
various times, taped every session and 
listened and decided which bits we liked. [We 
then] started to rebuild and improve our 
equipment and instrumentation. Cosey bought 
for £15 a small ‘RAVER’ electric lead guitar, 
which she still uses. Chris [built] a large 
synthesiser [with an extra] keyboard. E was 
originally going to have Cosey on Bass, butter 
she got into lead. We had an old Burns Deluxe 
Bass which someone had given to us because it 
was fucked. We put on new machine heads, 
new electrics, switches etc.... [Sleazy] began to 
build tape machines, radio receivers, all kinds 
of media gadgets.” 


With the band members all in place, and 
their equipment safely installed at the Death 
Factory, TG was now definitely in business and 
busy preparing for its first performances. In the 


meantime, COUM—although now not the 
priority it once was—was still very much alive 
and P-Orridge and Tutti were on their way to 
perform in Paris. 


Will you be couming to thee 

crystal ball? 

In the notes for a proposed exhibition at 
the Serpentine Gallery, London, P-Orridge wrote 
that all of COUM’s work for 1975 could be put 
under the overall title of Jusqua Ia balle crystal 
(or Towards Thee Crystal Ball}. The first project 
to bear this title appeared in January 1975, 
when Klaus Groh published a small booklet by 
COUM called Jusqua /a balle crystal. Whereas 
COUM’s previous book Copyright Breeches had 
lacked text, Jusqua la balle crystal lacked 
illustrations. Instead each page carried a cutely 
handwritten question on the theme of the 
crystal ball: ‘Please write and tell me what thee 
crystal ball should bee?’, ‘What does thee 
crystal ball look like?’, and ‘Will you be couming 
to thee crystal ball?’ The crystal ball was a play 
on words as P-Orridge explained to me: “It was 
always towards the crystal ball. And the crystal 
ball would be this incredible event. Everything 
that happened that year was towards the 
crystal ball.” 


By far the most significant event 
relating to the crystal ball was the action and 
installation of the same name held at the 9th 
Paris Biennale, at the Musée d’art moderne in 
October 1975. Every evening for a three day 
period COUM performed in its exhibition space. 
The list of materials used, according to 
P-Orridge’s account in TransMediators (1992), 
ran as follows: walking sticks (one with used 
tampax attached}, wire, knives, fruit, bandages, 
mirrors, corn powder, blood, scissors, cling film, 
chains, feathers and fur. 


The centrepiece of the COUM installation 
was a transparent perspex box filled with 
maggots and tampax. Fixed around the walls of 
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Installation photograph of Jusqud Ia balle crystal, Musée d’art moderne, Paris, 1975. (Photograph by Cosey Fanni Tutti) 


the space were small boxes containing mice 
and Christopherson’s bondage photographs of 
young men. On the back wall was another 
photograph of a boy bound and gagged which 
mirrored the situation of the incarcerated mice 
trapped in the boxes. Towards the centre of the 
space COUM placed an upright workman's 
frame around a mirror, which was laid on the 
floor with its reflecting side upwards. The rest of 
the space they littered with trails of powder, 
rolls of paper, and white arrows. 


A sequence of photographs survives of 
these performances and they reveal a white 
walled space, with a heavy iron chain attached 
to an old iron hanging from the rear wall and 
what looks like rolls of paper untidily piled up 
against another wall. In the first frames Tutti is 
sitting on the floor—at this stage fully clothed. 
In the background P-Orridge, with his long dark 
hair covering his face, carries two sticks; one, a 
walking stick, points forward like a blind man’s 
white cane. P-Orridge’s outfit is remarkably 
close in style to the ‘bondage’ clothing then 
being designed by Vivienne Westwood and 
Malcolm McLaren. He wears a scruffy pin- 
Stripe suit covered in chains. From one of 


these chains hangs a metal bar. On a shelf 
behind him is a bottle, two-thirds full of a dar 
liquid. P-Orridge’s nails are long and sharp ane 
his dark mascara’d eyes are staring intensely 
as he points with the stick. Blood is seeping 
from his mouth. 


In another set of photographs Tutti's 
shown kneeling, fully clothed in a patterned 
dress with black belt, black stockings, and 
white high heel shoes. P-Orridge waves one 
of the walking sticks, then uses it to touch 
the frame around the mirror. Tutti sits down 
between the trails of gravel leading from the 
frame to the perspex box. She then pulls 
down the stocking covering her left leg, 
writes something on one of the large rolls 
paper, and moves nearer to the now seated 
P-Orridge. She then moves away and returns 
to the roll of paper. P-Orridge, at the back of 
the room once again, waves the walking 
stick with the tampax attached. Tutti smeats 
some kind of soft fruit on to the calf of het 
left leg, and covers it with cling film. She 
removes her belt and cuts open her dress 
with scissors. P-Orridge drinks from the 
bottle with the dark liquid. 


The photographs then stop and when 
they resume Tutti has completely dispensed 
with her dress and shoes and is naked except 
for a black body-stocking. She bandages her 
eft leg and the juice from the fruit seeps 
through, suggesting a bleeding wound. Tutti 
then stands at the open end of the frame, 
between the gravel lines, with one hand on 
each post. As she stands there, P-Orridge, with 
two walking sticks and the tampax stick, 
staggers around her. Then in tandem they 
proceed to the front of the space, up to the 
double line of white and grey powder that 
marks off the space of the installation and 
action from the audience. P-Orridge falls down 


on to his knees, his head lowered to the ground. 


Jutti joins him and during what looks like a 
struggle, wraps the top of his head, including 
his eyes, with cling film. Tutti abandons the 
blinded P-Orridge who is left to stumble out of 
the installation and into the audience. 


One possible interpretation of the work 
is that P-Orridge—with his walking sticks and 
his bound head—symbolised a victim or 
scapegoat figure. Another interpretation is that 
the actions of P-Orridge and Tutti, in the clearly 
demarcated space of the installation, could 
be read as analogous to both the actions of 
the mice trapped in the wall boxes, and the 
flies trapped in the perspex box. P-Orridge’s 
explanation of the work’s symbolism appeared 
in TransMediators (1992): 

Thee perspex box was deliberately meant 

to refer to thee idea ov womb opening 

through tube ov vagina into outside world, 
birth and death, cycles and similar 
associations without being dogmatic. 

It was never referred to in our actions or 

catalogue entries, nor were thee mouse 

boxes. There were three scales ov 
prisoners and cycle. We tried to allow them 
to interact and reverberate unconsciously. 

It was more afterwards that we ourselves 


noticed thee exactness ov thee structure, 


as it had been designed and made 
intuitively without any discussion ov 
meanings in accordance with our 
methods ov work and faith in instinctive 
magick synthesis. 


For COUM it was often the case that the 
work’s meaning remained a mystery, both for 
its members and the audience. P-Orridge and 
Tutti’s method of working meant that nothing 
was specifically planned or intended 
beforehand; instead they trusted in their 
instincts and improvised around a familiar set 
of props. One of these props, the tampax, was 
used for at least two reasons; firstly to invoke 
the rich magickal symbolism of menstruation 
and secondly to demystify an often repressed 
but significant part of women’s experience. 
Tutti wrote in Time to Tell, “Via our 
performances we used to work out our own 
inhibitions, and this was one of them. It was 
quite a taboo to show or even admit that any 


woman used tampax or even went to the toilet.” 


Whatever the work’s meaning COUM’s 
invitation to represent Britain at the prestigious 
Paris Biennale confirmed its growing reputation 
and helped it secure, on return from France, the 
first half of a£1,800 grant awarded by the Arts 
Council. Unfortunately, though, it was never to 


receive the second half of the grant, as relations 


with the Arts Council quickly began to 
deteriorate. “We worked really hard to get the 


grant as well,” Tutti recalled, “it didn't come easy 


at all. That was one of the things that made us 
leave the whole art scene. Everybody else was 
spending their money on houses and cars and 
clothes, it was just rotten the whole scene." 


To supplement their income Tutti 
continued with her nude modelling. 
Consequently the use of pornographic imagery 
in COUM’s mail art steadily increased. P-Orridge 
wrote to Mayor in May 1975: “E am still enjoying 
pornography, as raw, RAW, material it coums off 
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nice!” And it was without irony that P-Orridge 
typed “Art as Pornography = COUM” at the 
bottom of a letter to Peter van Beveren in August 
1975. But P-Orridge and Tutti’s interest in 
pornography was about to cause them major 
legal problems. In November 1975, under 

the 1953 Post Office Act, the police charged 
P-Orridge with sending indecent ‘postal 

packets’ through the post. The court set the 

trial for February 1976. 


COUM ended 1975 on a typical ‘low’ note 
when they sent a gruesome response to 
Sunderland Arts Centre’s competition inviting 
artists to decorate its Christmas Tree. COUM’s 
proposal was to crown it with a baby's corpse 
and instead of Christmas carols they would 
play “tapes of thee children murdered by Brady 
and Hindley, sounds of men fucking, sounds of 
dentists’ drills and thee sound of that baby's 
torment as it was dragged to death.” Tutti says 
that COUM’s proposal was meant "to illustrate 
how Christmas unwittingly celebrated the 
‘slaughter of the innocents’. All those dead 
babies, conveniently forgotten for Christ's 
birthday. The Brady and Hindley aspect of it 
was the contemporary realism of such 
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butchery. Coum’s Christmas ‘twist’. 


It is quite fitting that such an example of 
COUM’s seriously black humour should bring us 
to the end of this chapter. Within a year COUM 
would effectively be finished. The logic of 
extremism and the use of shock tactics, such 
as the suggestion of putting dead babies in 
Christmas trees, led only to desensitised 
audiences that required ever greater doses of 
excitement to be provoked. The logical 
conclusion for a programme of extremism was 
self-destruction: accidental or intentional. 
COUM was well on its way to reaching some 
new limits. 
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»ni Tutti and Genesis P-Orridge in Jusqud Ia balle crystal, Musée d’art moderne, Paris, 1975. (Photograph by Barbara Reise} 
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Press release, Prositution, ICA, London, 1976. 
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Cosey Fanni Tutti in Towards Thee Crystal Bowl, 
Galleria Vittorio Emmanuele, Milan, 1976. 


In January 1976 P-Orridge outlined, 
in a letter to Vile, two of what would become 
that year’s main themes: ‘alien rock’ and 
prostitution: 
We have made a new LP tape called 
DRY BLOOD TAMPAX and are starting our 
own record label called Insipid Records. 
Ready to release our first album of alien 
rock as ‘Throbbing Gristle and thee Xerox 
Girls.’ Buying an echo chamber next 
week. Then we are set to go. Should be 
pretty VILE racket and grovel amputee 
shuffle... Cosey has been coumtinuing 
her Prostitution Actions to support our 
coum actions. Thee Arts Council have 
Stopped our grant midway, say we are 
inaccessible (and obscene)... And what 
is nicest is we never act. Only problem is 
money and time. Now we are really 
underground again, finance is harder, we 
survive by prostitution in every form. 
Butter that’s integral to our way of 
death anyway. 


By the end of the year Dry Blogg 
Tampax would be The Best of Throbbing Gris 
Volume 2, Insipid Records, would be Indust 
Records and Throbbing Gristle and the Xergy 
Girls would be just plain Throbbing Gristle 
In October, Tutti’s “prostitution action” 
became the exhibition Prostitution with he, 
and P-Orridge briefly becoming householg 
names, infamous for their fifteen minutes 


COUM's notoriety reached its height 
just as the British economy hit an all time joy 
Was there any connection? Some Newspaper 
editors thought so. With the economic 
and social crisis identified at the end of 1973 
refusing to go away, commentators kept 
themselves busy looking for the latest signs 
of the Nation's declining standards, By the ent 
of 1976 both COUM and the sinking value of 
the pound would be taken as proof of the neay 
terminal condition of the once Great Britain, 
P-Orridge and Tutti did not have to look far 
outside their Hackney home to see decaying 
concrete evidence of Britain’s desperate post: 
industrial condition. What they now sought 
was the aural equivalent to this condition. 


In the art world, Gustav Metzger, a 
veteran of the British avant-garde, was 
preparing to go on art strike for three years 
(1977-1980). Had the avant-garde run out of 
ideas? Was disappearance and silence the 
only radical option remaining? Such a strategy 
of retreat seemed prudent to some at a time 
when contemporary art was suffering from 
unprecedented public exposure and criticism. 
It started in February with Carl Andre's ‘bricks, 
then Mary Kelly’s ‘nappies’ and, the final stra\ 
COUM’s ‘sex show’. Contemporary art became 
the subject of discussion in pubs and front 
rooms throughout the country. But making lt 
comfortable for a troubled and panic-stricke 
British public was obviously not a high prionty 
for the avant-garde, especially those involved 
in conceptual and performance art. Both 


Cosey Fanni Tutti and Genesis P-Orridge in Towards Thee Crystal Bowl, Galleria Vittorio Emmanuele, Milan, 1976. 


movements had received substantial funding 
from public bodies such as the Arts Council 
and both, because of the inherently anti- 
commercial nature of their work, depended on 


that funding to remain viable. Public interest in 


the antics of the avant-garde would remain 
high as long as public subsidy of the avant- 
garde remained high. 


The main source of funding for British 
artists exhibiting or performing abroad was 
the British Council. COUM had received grants 
of £52.50 for their travel to the Stadfest in 
Rottweil and £273.58 for the Paris Biennale. 
Despite these previous awards it was still a 
welcome shock when they were invited by 
the British Council to take part in the major 
survey show, Arte Inglese Oggi 1960-1976 
(English Art Today 1960-1976) in Milan, 
during February and March 1976. For 
their services they were reported to have 
received £650.40. 


Richard Cork described COUM'’s piece, 6.5 
Towards Thee Crystal Bowl, for the Evening 
Standard (4 March 1976): “[COUM] set up a 
scaffolding structure in the middle of the 
magnificent Galleria Vittorio Emmanuele 
arcade. Even before they began their 
performance an enormous crowd had gathered 
in this, the heart of Milan’s public city life. 
While the two performers executed their 
restrained and remarkably balletic dialogue 
with each other, Cosey for the most part 
swimming through a ‘bath’ of polystyrene 
granules while Genesis moved through the 
scaffolding above her, the onlookers were 
all silent with awed concentration.” 


The ‘bath’ of polystyrene granules 
described by Cork, was actually a hastily 
arranged replacement for the gallons of milk 
COUM had originally intended to use. Such a 
provocative display of lactic excess had been 
banned because the British Council feared 
that it might have been controversially 


Cos Fanni Tutti and Genesis P-Orridge in Jowards Thee Crystal Bowl, 
Galldia Vittorio Emmanuelle, Milan, 1976. 


linked to the difficulties the EEC was then 
experiencing with milk quotas. They had also 
planned to do the action naked. Despite 
these compromises the action represented 
the purest expression yet of COUM’s 
exploration of the formal characteristics of 
performance. “I was the shadow,” P-Orridge 
says, ‘Cosey was the light and we were 
trying to mirror each other’s body position. 
My task was to go from the metal ‘shower’ 

[a cubicle surrounded by metal chains] up to 
the sky [the roof of the scaffolding] where | 
had a camera already placed to take photos 


Straight down. Cosey's task was to come 
from the sky down into the milk. All of this 
was done very slowly and lasted for an hou’ 
As she gradually sank into the white | took 
photographs.” In this instance the 7 
relationship between the artist and audience 
was mediated by the framing devices of the 
scaffolding and the barriers that had been 
placed around their performing area. Ihis 
Separation was further extenuated ‘ 
COUM'’s refusal of verbal exchange with the 
audience: the only communication being 
through movement or gesture. 


— 


“osey Fanni Tutti in Towards Thee Crystal Bowl, Galleria Vittorio Emmanuele, Milan, 1976. (Photographs by Genesis P-Orridge) 
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Ted Little, in his introduction to the advantage of being free to operate outside the 
performance art section of the exhibition's conventional gallery space, such as in street 
catalogue, felt it necessary to justify the performances like COUM's. 
inclusion of this relatively new art form. He 
reported that in 1976 at least 150 artists were According to Little, COUM were 
working in performance art, and he contrasted concerned with the “large, central, universal 
them with the conceptual artists. The latter he issues such as sexuality, death, life, decay, 
believed had merely “extended the boundaries definitions of space, and the nature of authority 
of what is commercially viable [whereas the ] in society.” They highlighted these ‘universal 


‘performance artist’ has shifted the emphasis issues through the adoption of the ‘non- 
universal’ behaviour of the ‘deviant’. COUM 


believed that examining the obscene—the 
obverse of the everyday and the familiar— 


away from product and focused attention 
directly on to the actual process of creation 
itself.” Performance artists also had the 


Genesis P-Orridge, postcard, 1975. 
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was vital, and its subject, as it would be for TG, 
was the return of the repressed. “We were 
interested in taboos,” P-Orridge told Savage, 
“what the boundaries were, where sound 
became noise and where noise became 
music and where entertainment became pain, 
and where pain became entertainment. All the 
contradictions of culture.” 


G.P.0. versus G.P-O 


Such a strategy of antagonism was 
bound, once again, to bring COUM into conflict 
with the law. The confrontation came when 
P-Orridge’s ‘indecent postcards’ case was 
brought before the court in April 1976. Much 
of the documentation and correspondence 
concerning the trial was published in the 
limited edition book, G.PO. Versus G.P-0:A 
Chronicle of Mail Art on Trial (1976), from 
which | quote in the following passages. 
P-Orridge was facing charges under the 1953 
Post Office Act, of sending five ‘Postal packets’ 
which had ‘thereon an indecent design’ or 


PARANOIA CLUB 


‘indecent words’. The relevant section of the 
Act read: “11.-(1] A person shall not send or 
attempt to send or procure to be sent a posts 
packet which-... (c} has on the packet, or on 
the cover thereof, any words, marks or desigis 
which are grossly offensive or of an indecen 
or obscene character.” 


The case had begun back on 11 and 
October 1975 when P-Orridge posted two 
postcards. On 21 November 1975 he, with (ov 
Naylor present, was questioned by the Pos 
Office Investigation Division and invited to 
make a statement: “The two cards were sen 
other artists and | did not expect anyone ote 
than the addressees to read them, certainly 
not small type face which was put on for its 
visual effect.” 


The first of the two cards [each late! | 
reprinted in facsimile by Albrecht D. of Reflecti 
Press in Stuttgart} had on the front a 
photograph of Buckingham Palace witha 


a 


enesis P-Orridge, postcard, 1975. 
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portrait of the Queen in the bottom right-hand 
corner. In the centre P-Orridge had stuck the rear 
view of awoman wearing suspenders, her hands 
clasped between her cheeks, covering her 
crotch. To the left he stuck a cartoon figure in 
clogs, merrily sowing seeds. The hand-written 
text on the back read: “The lady on the front has 
her mouth shut because her teeth are filed to 
points.” The card was addressed to Tim Poston in 
Geneva. The second card, addressed to ‘Biggles’ 
in Leeds, showed an entwined naked couple, 
leaning against a dungeon wall hung with 

chains. Stuck on the back was a text cut from a 
pornographic magazine: “I could hear Angelo 
breathing heavily, and after a couple of minutes 
his penis began to harden again... His lips closed 
around my labia, and he began to suck.” 


Detective Sergeant Anthony Hulment 
served P-Orridge with the first summons on 1¢ 
January 1976. The court case was originally set 
for 23 February at Highbury Corner Magistrates 
Court, but because P-Orridge was performing in 


Milan at this time, it was re-arranged to 5 April. 
The delay did nothing to help P-Orridge’s case 
though, because on 22 February he was asked 
to make another statement, this time to 
identify three more ‘indecent’ postcards, one 
of which carried a reproduction of the painting 
Time Transfixed (1939) by the Belgian 
Surrealist René Magritte. P-Orridge made 
manifest the hidden sexual symbolism of the 
painting—of a train (penis) exiting a fireplace 
(vagina)—by the addition of a copulating 
couple cut from a pornographic magazine. Text 
from a similar source was collaged on to the 
verso: “Suddenly her legs began to thresh the 
air and her fingernails bit deep into my 
shoulders... Only when | finally softened up 

did we lie breathless, knowing that our first 
adulterous fuck had been a tremendous 
success.” P-Orridge addressed the card to Ted 
Glass, a fictitious artist (who incidentally, also 
appears in Contemporary Artists complete with 
bogus biographical information and an 
improbable personal statement). 
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In preparation for the case P-Orridge 
wrote to Burroughs for a character reference 
and advise about solicitors. Burroughs’ reply 
read: “This is to certify that | have known 
Genesis P-Orridge over a period of four years 
and that | consider him a devoted and serious 
artist in the Dada tradition. The postal cards in 
question were certainly intended neither to 
titillate nor to offend, but to instruct by pointing 
up banality through startling juxtapositions.... 
P-Orridge is an artist and not a pornographer.” 


On 11 March P-Orridge filled out a Legal 
Aid form and described himself as an ‘artist, 
editor and publisher’ and stated that his 
present salary was just £1,576 and that he had 
no savings. The rent for Beck Road was £12.90 
per month, with annual rates of £120, and the 
Studio rent was £17.60 per month. Doris the 
van cost about £75 per year to keep on the 
road. Unfortunately P-Orridge’s application for 
Legal Aid was refused on 15 March. 


On 30 March P-Orridge wrote to Sir 
Norman Reid, Director of the Tate Gallery, asking 
for another character reference. Reid wrote back 
the next day, concluding that “It seems entirely 
consistent with his way of working that the use 
of the mail service should form part of his art 
activity, and from my own impression of his 
seriousness | would find it extremely hard to 
believe that his intentions could be interpreted 
as Serving a pornographic end.” 


On the 1 April G. M. Forty, Director of the 
Fine Arts Department of the British Council, 
wrote in P-Orridge’s defence that he was “a 
professional and wholly committed artist with 
a serious approach to his work, and if at times it 
has a mischievous and provoking quality, this 
is an essential element in an art which is 
designed to stimulate and to call into question 
many of our accepted attitudes... He is... 
motivated by sincerely held and carefully 
considered views of his role as an artist in 


society, and has shown COUragE and de 
in pursuing his career in the way he oe 
than opting for more Conventional ang | 
rewarding alternatives.” 4 

On 2 April Ted Little, Director of the |. 
Centre for the Institute of Contemporary be 
wrote that P-Orridge’s “work forms part of 
central tradition which is concereg that an 
should not be seen asa purchasable 
commodity. He therefore uses Performancs 
which incorporate familiar EVErY-day objers 
and mail art using ‘popular’ images, His cer 
ideology is very much concerned with Our 
concept of ‘total’ art which attempts to loss 
integrate art and society... He is, in My View 
no way involved with ‘pornography 


One of the main points in P-Orridge’s 
defence rested on the validity of mailartas» 
art form. To substantiate this claim he wow: 
Statement explaining his work in this ares: 
like to use an existing popular structure any 
examine it in a creative way. To extend wh 
already there and assimilated by society a 
than try to impose alien ideas on them... 
want to be part of popular culture, involvedw* 
everyday life and responses, not an intellects 
artist, in an ivory tower, thinking | am speca 
revered and monumental.” 


Never one to miss a photo opportun’, 
P-Orridge publicised the trial as an art ever! 
complete with its own wedding-style inviat” 
He even later listed it as an ‘Individual shor 
and included New Scotland Yard as an 
institution with a collection of his work. Come 
the day, 5 April 1976, the courtroom aucien 
included Tutti, Christopherson, Davic Offenbacr 
(Solicitor), Pauline Smith (artist), Emi fame 
(artist), John Lacey (artist), lan Breakwe : 
(artist), Richard Cork (art critic and edito")* 
Little (ICA), Jill Bruce (artist), Bruce Lacey j 
(artist), Colin Naylor (editor), Sheldon se ; 
(art critic), Housework (performance r'>> 


— 


‘ollective Actions (founder of Art Meeting 
lace), and Barbara Reise (art critic and editor). 


P-Orridge’s wish for publicity 
materialised when Duncan Campbell described 
the courtroom scene for Time Out (16-22 April 
1976): “There was the defendant, P-Orridge, 
resplendent in lurex suit, red socks, silver 
finger nails and with his hair just growing back 
on the crown of his head from where he had but 
recently shaved it. Facing him was the doughty 
magistrate, Mrs Colwell, in a twin set that 
matched her blue eye-shadow.” 


Other publicity included lan Mather’s 
Ihe mischievous art of Mr. Genesis P.Orridge’ 
for The Observer (11 April 1976). He wrote that 
P-Orridge was the first mail artist to be charged 
under the act: “The magistrates, however, 
dismissed the defence of artistic merit as 
irrelevant’... [P-Orridge | said: ‘I'll now have to do 
my older type of abstract collages, or even put 


the postcards in envelopes. | don't find it the be- 


all and end-all to use nude ladies on postcards, 


7” 


but | resent the fact | can’t do it’. 


As Mather noted, after P-Orridge’s main 
defence of artistic merit had been judged 
irrelevant’, there was no surprise at the 
outcome of the trial. The court fined him £100 
and ordered him to pay £20 costs. The charges 
from his solicitors Offenbach & Co. totalled 
£150. Offenbach’s attempt, put to the Divisional 
Court, for an “Appeal to the High Court on the 
basis that it was a denial of natural justice for us 
not to be allowed to put our case as to why you 
wished trial by Jury” was turned down. They 
informed P-Orridge, and although he still had the 
option of appealing to the Crown Court, he 
decided against taking the matter any further. 


One effect of the court case was that 
P-Orridge was now subject to systematic 
checks on his mail. Many of his letters went 
astray, or arrived at their destination having 


obviously been tampered with. This attention 
from the authorities extenuated P-Orridge’s 
feelings of being harassed and was just one of 
the incidents that led to him forming a new 
pseudo-organisation, the Paranoia Club. (The 
Club distributed cards with its name on the 
front and hand-written statements on the back, 
including ‘E know you really hate getting our 
information’ and ‘E know you don’t write back 
because you hate us’). 


lronically, P-Orridge’s justification at the 
trial of mail art as an art form, came at atime 
when he was particularly disillusioned with the 
subject. Whereas P-Orridge and Tutti believed, 
according to the Sufi saying, that you should 
write every letter as if it were your last—thus 
spending hours creating handmade collages 
and writing personalised letters—in return all 
they often received were uninteresting photo- 
copied collages. A characteristic COUM offering 
would consist of a unique collage (usually with 
some pornographic content), decorated with a 
variety of multi-coloured rubber stamp slogans. 
One work COUM produced in January 1975 for 
Quoz? (a magazine that gave each contributor 
a page to decorate as they wished] consisted 
of an altered page from a child’s colouring book. 
‘Fill in the missing letters’ it said, accompanied 
by a line drawings of a squirrel with's...uirr...!, 
frog with ‘F..og’ and a penis with ‘c...ck’. 


The trial thus marked the end of 
COUM’s whole-hearted commitment to mail art. 
P-Orridge’s conclusion to the acknowledgements 
in G.PO. v. G.P-O read: “What E am interested in 
now is that point where Art meets Life and 
fuses, dispersing art and enhancing life.” The 
vehicle for achieving this aim in the immediate 
future would be TG rather than COUM. 
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It’s the death 

factory society 

In July 1976 the organisers of the 
recently opened AIR Gallery, on Shaftsbury 
Avenue, invited P-Orridge to curate a series of 
performance art events. Drawing on the 
experience of his recent court appearance, he 
called the series ‘Crime Affirms Existence— 
High Crime is Like High Art’. At one of these 
evenings, on 6 July 1976, in front of an 
audience of about thirty (and after Tutti’s first 
solo performance, Women’s Roll}, TG made their 
debut appearance. 


“No group had ever played music in that 
art gallery before,” P-Orridge wrote to Almquist 
in January 1978. “Thee poster was done like a 
newspaper headline as if it was a Judge’s 
Summing-up speech quoted. That night we 
invented the song ‘Very Friendly’... Thee rest 
was instrumental. We advised people to listen 
through thee wall from thee next room. 
Everyone we spoke to afterwards said that it 


Poster for Crime Affirms Existence - High Crime is 
Air Gallery, London, 1976. 
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was very powerful, difficult, good ete. That 
doesnt prove it was.” Indeed, excerpts from’ 
concert, released later on cassette {IRC 3 
caught the group still refining its improvise 
technique with P-Orridge's bass guitar and 
electronically treated violin, and Tutt's equa 
treated guitar, combining sporadically with 
rough textures of Carter's pulsing synth ane 
basic rhythms. 


To publicise the event P-Orridge 
produced a press release describing a deal’ 
factory society’ in a state of ‘post-civlisatl 


EVENT: 

‘MUSIC FROM THE DEATH FACTORY Ine 
disconcert by THROBBING GRISTLE 
PERSONNEL: 

The members of THROBBING GRISTLE ws" 
to remain anonymous. 

SOUND: 

Produced on Analogue Synthesis 
Minikorg synthesiser; Flectric Violin; 


Guitar; Lead Guitar; Percussion; Prepared 
Tapes. Projected through 800 Watt 
Quadrophonic PA. System. 

“Imagine walking down blurred streets of 
havoc, post-civilisation, stray dogs eating 
refuse, wind creeping across tendrils. It’s 
1984. The only reality is waiting. Mortal. 

it’s the death factory society, hypnotic 
mechanical grinding, music of 
hopelessness. Film music to cover the 
holocaust. Tantra of the subliminal, word 
falling, photo falling. In a nostalgia for 
feeling totally sterile endless tribal music. 
Thee tribe of mutations, street gangs 
lobotomised in the Death Factory. It never 
ends. TV Children trying to prepare 
themselves, meditating on, cease to exist.” 
First LIVE London concert of music by 
THROBBING GRISTLE to be released later 
this year on record. Disturbing, cruel, 
inexorable, yet calming if you hold on brief 
for life. The music of 1984 has arrived. 
Made up of various people from all creative 
areas, post-psychedelic trash, vanguard 
for thee Wild Boys, death seekers. 


The soundtrack to this breakdown of 
society was ‘hypnotic mechanical [and] 
grinding’. Now was the future, it was 1984, 
Orwell’s dystopian vision of a totally 
administered society had become reality. The 
Hippy and Love Generation were a thing of the 
past; they had mutated into ‘post-psychedelic 
trash’ inhabiting a ‘post-apocalyptic’ landscape. 


Before an audience of 170, TG’s next gig 
at the Hat Fair Winchester on 21 August 
included three distinct pieces: ‘Dead Ed’, a 
screeching P-Orridge tour de force set against a 
crashing backdrop of noise; ‘No Two Ways’, a 
long feedback driven instrumental caught it 
seemed in the act of perpetual self-destruction; 
and ‘Very Friendly’, a not so friendly song about 
lan Brady and Myra Hindley. On this evidence 
TG was not especially interested in wrecking 


civilisation: how could you wreck something 
that had already descended into barbarism ? 


To complement ‘Crime Affirms Existence’ 
and ITG's first couple of gigs, P-Orridge and 
Christopherson contributed an article to the 
foremost international art journal of the day, 
Studio International (July/August 1976). They 
took its title, Annihilating Reality’, from a 
passage in Arthur Symons’s The Symbolist 
Movement in Literature (1899): “Vaguely 
conscious of that great suspense in which 
we live, we find our escape from its sterile, 
annihilating reality in many dreams, in 
religion, passion, art.” 


The article was constructed from 
short passages of original and borrowed text, 
arranged under the headings ‘hearsay’ and 
‘heresy’. Writers and artists quoted include 
the Marquis de Sade, the Actionists Muhl, 
Nitsch, Schwarzkogler, the ‘happenings’ pioneer 
Allan Kaprow, the performance artist Vito 
Acconci, the occultist Aleister Crowley, the 
Dadaist Hugo Ball, and the murderer Charles 
Manson. Accompanying the text were 
photographs of performance artists, mass 
murderers, body-piercers, fetishists, strippers, 
and concentration camp victims: a veritable 
cornucopia of the good, the bad and the ugly. 


« 


P-Orridge and Christopherson’s aim 
was to consider the questions: “What makes a 
performance art?” and “What separates crime 
from art action? Is crime just unsophisticated 
or ‘naive’ performance art?” The speculative 
tone was easy to miss, perhaps too easy. 
People misunderstood them, P-Orridge later 
explained to Dirt (1978), “they think that if 
you refer to something then you're either 
glorifying it or agreeing with it and that’s not 
true, you know, because if that were true then 
every newspaper that reported a murder 
would be saying ‘We think that people should 
commit murders’.” 
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Cosey Fanni Tutti in Woman's Roll, Air Gallery, London, 1976. (Photograph by Genesis P-Orridge) 


The link made between crime andar 
and the identification of the artist with the 
Criminal is actually quite traditional, and 
goes back at least as far as Thomas de 
Quincey’s essay ‘On Murder Considered as 


6.18 Annihilating Reality’ somehow came to 
the attention of the Sunday Mirror and they 
reacted in a suitably outraged manner with a 
report on the subject entitled ‘Moors Murder 
Art’ Storm’ (15 August 1976): 


i ee 


Lord Clark—famed for his TV art series 
Civilisation—dismissed views in 

the article as ‘nonsense’. Writer David 
Holbrock denounced it as an ‘anti- 
human piece of evil’. The article’s 
authors are photographer Peter 
Christopherson and an artist who calls 
himself Genesis P-Orridge. They avoid 
expressing their own views. But Genesis, 
26, said the aim was to start a 
discussion over violent trends in modern 
art. Magazine editor Richard Cork said: ‘ 
don't believe the article is what Holbrock 
says’. Murder as art? Lancashire’s top 
detective, Chief Superintendent Joe 
Mounsey, who investigated the Moors 
Murders, was aghast. He said: ‘I can’t 
make no comment you could print.’ 


One of the Fine Arts’ first published in 
Blackwood’s Magazine (1827), continuingo” 
into the work of Baudelaire, Jean Genet, and 
even Duchamp with his self-portrait Wanted 
$2,000 Reward (1923). Art can be crimina. 
just as crime can be artistic; they are not 
mutually exclusive categories. Crime, thoug’ 
is defined in a court of law according tothe 
law of the country, whereas art has no suc? 
clearly defined statutes. The other point 
P-Orridge and Christopherson were trying 
make concerned the division between Ng’ 
and low culture. To illustrate this they 
speculated on whether Tuttis works for ; 
pornographic magazines could be viewed d 
art: “If this were framed and mounted 0" 
in one of our minimal galleries, with 2 
fashionable artist’s name given as its cree" 


_— 


would that make it acceptable to you? Is the 
ohotographer then an artist? Is the model an 
artist? If the artist chooses to be the model 
s it then art?” 


COUM, as the qualifying question marks 
attested, had yet to develop a fully coherent 
theory as to how “subliminal performance art” 
displayed in a popular cultural setting gets 


transformed into institutionally legitimated art. 


According to P-Orridge and Christopherson, 
COUM “use existing situations to actually affect 
society from the inside, to subliminally 

infiltrate popular culture... Cosey Fanni Tutti 
models for pin-up and porno magazines, in 
order to get magazines containing her image. 
The public buy them, see her, do not know her, 
do not have to know it’s her performance art.” 


However, anything occurring in an 
‘existing situation’ has to be re-presented in an 
art context for it to function as art. Therefore 
it was only when Tutti’s works for magazines 
were named as “performance art” in the 
legitimating context of an art magazine (i.e. 
Studio International} that the work became 
art. Another way to legitimate something as 
art was to put it into an art gallery. COUM 
chose the ICA, London. 


These people are the 

wreckers of civilisation 

The exhibition Prostitution took place 
at the ICA, between 19-26 October 1976. 
Although it ran for only eight days and filled 
just the main gallery, the coverage it received 
in the national press was out of all proportion 
to its modest size. It was the subject of at 
least 100 newspaper and magazine articles, 
questions were asked in Parliament, and 
‘Genesis P-Orridge’ and ‘Cosey Fanni Tutti’ 
became household names. Prostitution 
caused a scandal chiefly because it featured 
used tampons and contained pages from 
pornographic magazines featuring Tutti in her 


role as a photographic model. The exhibition 
brought under the spotlight the increasingly 
antagonistic relationship between the 
experimental arts and their chief source of 
funding, the Arts Council, and also provided 
evidence of the lack of understanding between 
contemporary artists and the general public, or 
at least the self-selected representatives of 
that public—the newspapers. 


COUM were invited to show at the ICA by 
Ted Little, Director of the ICA Arts Centre. The 
four main elements of the exhibition consisted 
of: 1) framed pages from pornographic 
magazines featuring Tutti (available only on 
request); 2) ‘props’ used in past performances, 
including tampons, meat cleavers, anal 
syringes, chains, and Vaseline; 3} framed 
photographs of COUM in performance; and 4) 
photocopies of press cuttings on COUM. 


The exhibition according to COUM had 
three aims: first it was intended to comment on 
methods of economic survival for artists; 
secondly it was meant to reveal how 
‘presentation’ had become an end in itself; and 
thirdly it was meant to demonstrate the gap 
between representation and reality. COUM's 
press release concluded with the statement: 
“For us the party on the opening night is the 
key to our stance, the most important 
performance.” The unusual format of the party 
subverted the ‘high cultural’ conventions 
usually associated with openings: in place of 
wine they had beer, and in place of speeches 
they had a stripper and a performance by TG 
and the Punk band Chelsea (playing under the 
joke pseudonym LSD). 


The press release also explained that: 
“Cosey has appeared in 40 magazines now as a 
deliberate policy. All of these framed form the 
core of this exhibition. Different ways of seeing 
and using Cosey with her consent, produced by 
people unaware of her reasons, as a woman 
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Cosey Fanni Tutti, unidentified press cutting, 1976. 


and an artist, for participating. In that sense, 
pure views.” The photographs were designated 


‘pure’ because they were taken by 
photographers unaware that they were 
participating in the making of an artwork. 


The ‘pure’ image of Tutti used for the 
press release and private view card, was 


selected for its similarities with other artistic 
representations of prostitutes, in particular that 


key icon of modernism, Edouard Manet’s 
Olympia (1863). The originality of COUM’s 
contribution to the ‘prostitutes in art’ genre 
lay in the fact that it was artists who were 
now Claiming the role of prostitutes. COUM 
rejuvenated the genre but were careful to 
jettison its romantic pretensions. Rather 
than merely being a comment on the act of 
supplying sexual services in return 

for payment, Prostitution was meant asa 
paradigm of general conditions under 
Capitalism, for both men and women. Much 
like Marx's statement that “Prostitution is 


~ 


only a particular EXPIESSION Of the Unjyer : 
prostitution of the worker” Prostitution 4 
presented a POSt-modern, mid-seyons: 
reading of this perennially fascinating 


intersection between Sex, Money exchange 
and art. 


It should be remembered, however tr 
although the exhibition was Called Prostitysin. 
the main focus of attention for the press, ang 
the centre-piece of the exhibition for COUM, 
were the images of Tutti from the Pomograghie 
magazines. This cross-reference Within the 
exhibition—‘for prostitution see p 
echoed the shift in the focus of mora Concem 
from prostitution at the turn of the century to 
pornography in the post-war period, What 
prostitution was to modernism, pornography 
had become for the post-modern, 


Through its dwelling on the theme of 
porn and prostitution, COUM not Only attacked 
traditional family values but also traditional 
artistic values. However, the reaction to 
Prostitution went further than just a reaction 
an assault on moral and artistic values. The 
affair cannot be separated from the political 
context of a Britain governed by an insecure 
Labour government with a small and ever 
decreasing majority. The main issue of the da 
was public spending, with spending on ‘non 
essentials’ such as the arts being particularly 
closely examined. 1976 also witnessed the 
lowest point in the struggle to control the 
economy, with the government being forced 
borrow $3,900 million from the Internationa! 
Monetary Fund. The conditions of this loan 
required further public expenditure cuts leadrg 
to the questioning of the focus and extent of 
arts’ funding. Lord Redcliffe-Maud was askee 
by the Calouste Gulbenkian Foundation, a 
charitable trust, to produce a report, Support for 
the Arts in England and Wales, to explore thest 
issues. The Arts Council welcomed his findngs 
as they concurred with its policies on adv" 
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education and the devolution of community 
arts to the regions. Redcliffe-Maud also 
reiterated the need to keep political 
interference out of arts policy, the so-called 
‘arm’s length’ principle. 


It was felt necessary to restate this 
principle because of the unprecedented media 
and political interest in contemporary art, 
sparked off in February 1976 by the 
controversy over the Tate Gallery's acquisition 
of Carl Andre’s Equivalent Vill (1966), the so- 
called ‘Tate Bricks’. The ‘debate’ over public 
spending had been further sensitised by Mary 
Kelly's exhibition of her work-in-progress Post- 
Partum Document (1973-1979), which took 
place immediately before Prostitution at the ICA 
in early October 1976. The controversy 
surrounding this exhibition centred on Kelly’s 
use of soiled nappy liners. By the middle of 
October 1976 the conditions were perfect for a 
‘moral panic’ as outlined by the sociologist 
Stanley Cohen in his Folk Devils and Moral 
Panics (1972)}. These occur when an event, 
condition, person or group of persons becomes 
identified as a threat to social values and 
interests. The subjects of the moral panic are 
stylised and stereotyped and the moral high- - 
ground is defended by socially accredited 
experts and opinion formers. In the case of 
Prostitution, the subject of the panic was 
multiple, involving prostitution, pornography, 
threats to artistic values, and fears over the 
economy and the rising cost of public 
Spending. Such a media fuelled ‘panic’ fitted 
well with the overall theme of Prostitution. The 
exhibition was intentionally newsworthy and, 
accordingly, COUM and the ICA collected all the 
cuttings mentioning the show and displayed 
them as part of the exhibition. The cuttings 
represented the fruits of a deliberate self- 
presentational and self-promotional Strategy 
and through them the show enacted its own 
proposition, that art and artists were 
‘misrepresented’. 


The morning after the opening COyy 
and the ICA awoke to a deluge of Press 
coverage. The most spectacular came from the 
Daily Mail (19 October 1976] with its F 
photograph of Siouxsie and Steve Severin ang 
its description of Tory MP Nicholas Fairbairn 
having to fight his way through Hell's Angels 
and young men with multi-coloured hair, 
lipstick and nail varnish. Fairbairn described 
what he saw as “a sickening Outrage. Sadistic 
Obscene. Evil... Public money is being wasted 
here to destroy the morality of our Society, 
These people are the wreckers of civilisation’ » 
was his way of establishing himself as the 
leading voice of outraged opinion. The show 
whilst unquestionably representing a serious 
threat to his personal values, was then 
universalised by him into a threat to SOciety as 
a whole. In The Daily Telegraph (19 October 
1976) he was even more vehement in his 
condemnation: “every social evil is celebrated 
there were a few photographs which attempted 
to make prostitutes look like victims instead of 
the vultures which they are. Otherwise, there 
were Sadistic exhibitions of used Tampax in 
abundance and bloody sanitary towels and 
sticks and flails.” 


The Sun (21 October 1976) believed that 
the show was not just attacking artistic 
Standards, but also traditional ‘British’ values: 
“Even a penny of public money is too much to 
spend on this squalid rubbish. It has nothing 
whatever to do with the Britain we are proud to 
promote. Mr Orridge is prostituting Britain—and 
sending us the bill.” 


As well as a vehicle for Fairbairn anc 
others to voice their fears of a breakdown in 
society's values, the show also represented a" 
opportunity for right-wingers to gain politica 
Capital and claim the show was a threat to 
national identity (then currently under threa 
by humiliating negotiations with the 
International Monetary Fund). Due to the 
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srompting of Fairbairn, questions were asked 
spout the exhibition in Parliament. Merlyn Rees, 
the Home Secretary, was asked if he had any 
olans to amend legislation on the law for 

sbscenity and Brynmor John, Minister of State 
wt the Home Office, came under pressure to 
censor the Arts Council. John countered by 
restating the official ‘arm’s length’ policy which 
precluded open government interference with 
the distribution of arts funding. 


There was little but ambivalent support 
‘or COUM in the press. The Daily Mail (20 
Jetober 1976] described Prostitution as part 
othe sickness of an already ailing nation, but 
athough the show was “anti-social and 
unhealthy’ it may have been just the poison 
‘nat was needed to provide the cure for what 
"ey described as a “nut-ridden, sex-soaked, 
much conned society”. The Evening Standard 
<2 October 1976) also thought the show had 
“one some good by bringing to the fore 
*ebates about the purpose of contemporary 


Tampax Romana, exhibited in Prostitution, 1976. 


art, but wished that it had taken place 6.23 
elsewhere, away from the Mall, in some 
“obscure community centre.” 


As would be expected, it was the The 
Guardian (22 October 1976) that provided the 
most sympathetic account of the affair. 
Caroline Tisdall reviewed the publicity and set 
the record straight on the extent of COUM's 
public funding, which was minimal. She 
described Fairbairn’s statements as a “crash 
course in the kind of prejudice such taboos 
arouse” and said that the show merely 
reflected contemporary values concerning 
sexual behaviour. 


P-Orridge and Tutti, like the Sex Pistols 
two months later, appeared on television to 
discuss their work. Unlike the Sex Pistols, 
though, who refused to explain themselves, they 
argued intelligently about the issues raised. 
P-Orridge blamed the press for misrepresenting 
his intentions and misinforming the public. 
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Cosey Fanni Tutti’s note paper, 1978. 


The exhibition was meant as a critique of the 
media and the resulting controversy had 
confirmed his misgivings about its power to 
influence opinion. Tutti remembers how the 
initial thrill at being in the papers soon wore 
off: “By the time of the television interview we'd 
really had enough. We'd had journalists round 
our house, and also asking local shopkeepers 
about us. Gen was really at the end of his 
tether, more even than me. | think the television 
people wanted to trivialise the exhibition 
although the commotion it created was not 
trivial at all.” P-Orridge was of the same opinion: 
“In retrospect,” he told Savage, “if our TV 
appearance had happened at the beginning 

of Prostitution, | would have probably done 
what the Sex Pistols did. But after having had 
all that pressure for about ten days, | was just 
fed up with it all. | could see the lie of the land 
and it looked ultimately counter-productive. It 
would be like an initial thrill and then an awful 
lot of counter-productive bullshit afterwards.” 


Just as the press attention began ty 
wane the exhibition was brought back ins 
public eye by an Arts Council Press confer 
called to promote its latest annua| report, 
appropriately titled The Arts in Hard Times. 7h 
events at the ICA could not have come ata 
worse moment. At a time of growing econg omic 
hardship it was trying to solicit as much pub 
and political support as was Possible, but th 
recent Prostitution scandal had spoilt span 
The Guardian (23 October 1976) printed a letter 
from the Arts Council's Secretary. General, Roy 
Shaw, refuting the implication that he hag 
interfered with Prostitution and that he was 
reacting nervously. Shaw wrote that he had 
questioned the ICA about the exhibition during 
its planning and had stated that it seemed in 
questionable taste and that it would be takey 
into account when assessing the ICA's next 
annual grant. Shaw's personal opinion was tha 
it was both “boring and disgusting” and should 
not be funded by public money. He later statec 
in the Evening Standard (18 January 1977] 
that the “ICA was an example of the risks 


_ involved in supporting the experimental arts’ 


These statements were interpreted by the arts 
community as a warning that the Arts Counc 
would no longer tolerate potentially 
controversial work. 


Qut of all the COUM members it was lutt 
who suffered most from the fallout after the 
exhibition. Her modelling career came to an 
abrupt halt when she was boycotted by the 
magazine editors upon their discovery that she 
had used ‘their’ images in Prostitution. The ICA 
also suffered after the exhibition as the Arts 
Council refused to advance any further funds 
until plans for radical cost-cutting had been 
submitted. To this end, the ICA council decided 
to close its controversial theatre. They were 
also forced into a comprehensive overhaul 
their senior management when Ted Little an¢ 
Robert Loder (Chairman of the ICA Council 
both resigned at the beginning of 1977. 


there are a number of factors that have 
-. be in place for an event to generate a moral 
é - ittakes a convergence of general anxiety 
‘ society, the media searching for something 
act could be seen aS confirming that anxiety, 
sod an event that can be made to embody that 
soiety: Prostitution fitted this crisis agenda 
wfectly The exhibition became a focus of 
stention for four main reasons. The first was 
the genuine concern over money being spent, 
x a time of great economic hardship, on work 
saat was not only alien to the general public's 
conception of art, but on work that also 
nighlighted the duplicity of contemporary moral 
sod artistic values. The debate over 
sonography was linked to the debate over the 
seaith of the nation; it was convenient to 
squate economic crisis with moral crisis. 
secondly, COUM represented a soft target 
vecquse, unlike Andre, they had few supporters 
nthe art world willing to come to their defence. 
the third reason for the attention was simply 
vecause it was a good news story with plenty 
of opportunity for columnists, headline writers 
and cartoonists to make outraged and 
entertaining comment. The final and most 
significant reason for the attention was that it 
gave the Tory supporting newspapers an 
opportunity to discredit the Arts Council and 
the contemporary arts establishment, its liberal 
supporters and by association the Labour 
government, by connecting avant-gardism’ 
with declining moral standards. 


The subtle abyss 

Throughout the debate over the 
*xhibition surprisingly little attention was given 
‘oS content. Within the performance art 
movement COUM's work was most closely 
sociated with the category known as ‘body 
+t. twas as part of this wide-ranging project 
‘Olest the body's physical and psychological 
IS as medium, object and subject that Tutti’s 
"ork for magazines should be situated. Women 
sts were often at the forefront of the ‘body 


Cosey Fanni Tutti’s publicity photocard, ca. 1976. 
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art’ genre, but their specific contributions were 
often marginalised or misunderstood by male 
critics, or found to be problematical by feminist 
critics. In her book From the Center: Feminist 
Essays on Women’s Art (1976), Lucy Lippard 
voiced her misgivings about the type of work 
artists like Tutti were producing: “A woman 
using her own face and body has a right to do 


what she will with them, but it is a subtle abyss 


that separates men’s use of women for sexual 
titillation from women’s use of women to 
expose that insult.” 


The problem for Tutti lay in how she 
could investigate pornographic imagery and 
present her findings without merely 
reproducing that culture’s prejudices and 
values. In the context of the initial publication 
of the magazines themselves Tutti could not 
escape being ‘reduced’ to the role of an 
interchangeable fetishised object of private 
male sexual fantasy. But where Tutti’s roles 
were multiplied, as in the public exhibition, to 
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become both subject and object, artist and 

model, viewer and viewed, the work became 

difficult to consume as pornography. It was this 

difficulty, for the male gaze especially, in 

‘fixing’ Tutti, when she presented herself so 

| openly to the gaze, that de-eroticised the 
imagery. The power conventionally located in 

| the male gaze was undermined by the way in 

which Tutti combined artistic display with the 


sheer excess of pornographic spectacle. Tutti’s 
works for magazines began to operate explicitly 
as critique when they were re-presented away 
from their ‘original’ context, and read according 
to the terms of another discourse. 


Tutti’s aim was to provide a critique of 

pornography and by extension the wider 
| tradition of the aestheticised female nude and 
| its power to define a feminine ‘ideal’. Whilst 
| artistic nudes and erotic photography were 
sanctioned because of their associations with 
a patriarchal high art tradition, pornography 
was demonised because of its association with 
a debased and illicit mass culture. One of the 
many taboos broken by Tutti and COUM in 
Prostitution was to exhibit mass cultural 
‘ephemera’ as high art artefacts. The pages 
from the magazines were signed and framed 
: behind glass and the selling price of each 
lece was Suitably inflated to reflect their 
Status as artworks. 


In the pornography censorship debate 
Utti was obviously on the side of the anti- 
censorship campaigners. The freedom for 
her to deploy her body as she saw fit was 
perceived as a form of empowerment. 

The exhibition of her work for magazines was 
a means towards the repossession of an 
identity that refused to be tied to a feminine 
ideal or a ‘true’ self. Tutti saw this work as role 


playing, a form of acting and masquerade. 
Unfortunately, the work was never shown in 
its intended form. 


COUM was persuaded by the ICA The 
Crown Commissioners (who owned the CX 
lease], and the Arts Council, not to hang Wt 
work on the wall. Instead the offending’ imaoee 
were stored away in white containers and i 
only be viewed one at a time. Just what the | 
public display of the massed ranks of Images o 
Tutti would have looked like, and what kind of 
effect this would have had on the reCeption of 
the work, is now something that can only be 
imagined. Viewed in their intended form the 
works would have partly functioned as 2 
critique of the industrialisation of sex and 
subversion of the magazines’ tendency to 
objectify the women appearing in their pages 


The repetition of images of Tutti, ina 
variety of roles, costumes, settings, poses and 
activities, would have destroyed the 
illusionistic principles and generic coherence 
necessary for them to function as pornography 
By re-presenting the work for magazines as 
Signed artworks behind glass, Tutti redirected 
the imagery’s meaning as well as its 
distribution and consumption. Above all, 
though, it was Tutti’s ability to draw on ‘teal 
experiences as a ‘real’ model in the fantasy 
world of pornography that made the work so 
difficult to reconcile at the time. Today tis this 
explicit play on notions of authenticity and 
identity through a foregrounding of 
pornography as a signifying system, that 
marks out Tutti’s works for magazines as a 
significant contribution to the feminist critique 
of an essentialised femininity. 


Over the ruined factory 

there’s a funny noise 

P-Orridge, Tutti, Christopherson an 
Carter, each considered Prostitution a 
retrospective of COUM. From now on the focus 
of attention would be TG. The art world, they 
concluded, was elitist, hypocritical and out o 
touch, and the music industry promised - 
relevant context for their work. “My take on 
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says Christopherson, “was that it was 

meaningless if we were not making a 

statement to people of our own age, people 

whose lives might actually be affected by what 

we were doing, rather than the arts 

establishment, who were not really interested. | 
stil think today that the only point of making a 
creative work is if you are able to share your 

own vision of the world with someone to whom 
that knowledge may have an effect, not a 

shock effect necessarily, but in the sense of 
mparting some knowledge or experience that 
wil help them see the world more vividly or ina 
‘ferent light. | was certainly influential in 
‘onvincing Gen and Cosey that doing things for 
‘he art establishment was a waste of time. With 
‘Gwe wanted to communicate our ideas and 
werests to people to whom it might mean 
Something. We knew we could get gigs and 
youpies (which was one of my stated desires] 
ut! don't think it was a carefully considered 
Tanipulation of the business as an art 
statement. It was just that we wanted to reach 


more people and sell records and have some 
greater influence and use the mechanics of the 
music business as a facilitator.” 


P-Orridge’s decision to drawback from 
the art world drew on some advice given by his 
mother. “It’s what my mother told me to do!” 
P-Orridge told Savage in Search and Destroy 
(April 1978). “I said to her, ‘I’m pissed off really 
with all this art crap’ (and | said we'd gone to 
Milan and done all this stuff and | don’t feel very 
pleased about it). And she said, ‘Well sit back 
and think, What do you really want to do?’ | told 
her I'd always liked music, and that's true— 
the only thing that’s been continuous has been 
writing and playing... And also the only thing that 
always has a physical or an emotional effect on 
me is sound.... The art world is exactly the same 
as the rock scene, but much more pretentious 
and snotty—and it doesn't get through to the 
people! The reason we were performers as 
opposed to painters is that we met real people 
and did things directly to an audience.” 
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lf Prostitution represented COUM'’s 
retrospective, then the opening party on 
18 October 1976 marked the launch of TG. 
According to various reports, there was 
between 600 and 800 people present. TG’s set 
included ‘Very Friendly’, ‘We Hate You’, ‘Slug 
Bait’, ‘Dead Ed’, and ‘Zyklon B Zombie’. The 
introduction by P-Orridge was suitably 
apocalyptic and touched on themes that would 
be highlighted by the media the next day: “We'd 
like to thank you all for coming tonight,” 
P-Orridge said, addressing the audience. “It’s 
nice to know there are so many pop fans in 
London. Tonight we're going to do a one hour 
set called Music From the Death Factory. 
It’s basically about the post-breakdown of 
civilisation. You know, you walk down the street 
and there’s a lot of ruined factories and bits of 
old newspaper with stories about pornography 
and page three pin-ups, blowing down the 
street, and you turn a corner past the dead dog 
and you see old dustbins. And then over the 
ruined factory there’s a funny noise.” 


And that funny noise was TG, with 
P-Orridge on bass guitar, electric violin and 
vocals, Christopherson on tapes, trumpet and 
processing, Tutti on lead guitar, effects, and 


» cornet, and Carter on keyboards and in control of 


the rhythms and the mix. The set was recorded 
on two Sony cassette machines: one recording 
via a microphone from the back of the hall and 
the other recording a ‘line’ version directly from 
the mixer. Christopherson and Carter later mixed 
the two versions together and transferred them 
on to a reel-to-reel machine, but found it almost 
impossible to synchronise the two recordings. 
“Eventually,” Carter wrote to Paul Buck in 1976, 
“we all decided that even when it went out of 
synch it didn’t sound too bad at all. So we 
divided the tape into tracks. Some are in synch 
and some we have let go Slightly out. The 
balance isn’t very good and you can hear people 
talking now and again. The synth is too loud and 
the vocals aren't very clear. Still that’s Gristle.” 


The opening track, ‘Very Friendly 
combined the best of P-Orridge’s storytelling 
talent with a typically atmospheric 16 
soundscape. Then there was ‘We Hate You 
(Little Girls)’, a song originally written for the 
‘little girls’ in the front row of the audience at 
Winchester. Then, after a brief instrumental 
interlude came ‘Slug Bait’, its echoey, out-of: 
synch tracking adding to the claustrophobic 
atmospherics of the track’s horrific subject 
matter. The psychotic and regressive theme 
was also unrelenting throughout the next 
two tracks, ‘Dead Ed’ and ‘Zyklon B Zombie. 
(“Zyklon B, it’s a bit like Coca-Cola but 
it’s worse for your teeth,” P-Orridge told the 
audience}. The set ended with a long 
drawn-out blast of feed-back. There was 
little applause. 


The opening, like all good openings, 
was a packed and chaotic affair. It brought 
together an explosive mixture of strippers, 
MPs, journalists, art critics, artists anda 
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sion, ICA, 1976. {Photographs by Paul Buck) 
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troupe of Punks, attracted by the inclusion of Resident Punk correspondent for the 6.29 

‘helsea on the bill [chosen because they were NME, Tony Parsons, went to the ICA gig and 

rocked by COUM's old friend John Krivine). The sensed the antagonism between the art set 

\nks just three days previously had and the Punks. His review was published in the 

achieved national notoriety with a double page NME (30 October 1976) with the headline ‘But 

spread by Judy Wade in The Sun (15 October mutilation is so passé...’: 

1976). “We didn’t take punk massively P-Orridge, had ratty shoulder length hair 

senously,” P-Orridge told Savage, “it was just that was shaved bald up the middle of his 

something we thought was interesting and we head, as if he had been run over by a 

went along with it. Because it was rebellious crazed lawnmower... After Genesis 

a it was antagonistic to the status quo.” But finished his opening speech of doom and 
*Omdge had his doubts about the longevity destruction, the band went into their, uh, | 
wee movement from the very beginning: music, which consisted of lots of weird | 
“hey re doing something which should have psychedelic taped sounds rolling around | 
“sppened years ago,” he told Melody Maker random keyboards played plink-plonk 

: evraries 1976). “They seem to be trying style, lead guitar that Patti Smith would 

to ref ec life as it really is. But the only thing have been ashamed of and moronic bass 

»Heyre in this glass globe, which is the on a superb Rickenbacker by old Genesis 

“cod business. They're pressing against the P-Orridge himself. | went to geta 
ies, but theyre never going to break out of screwdriver from the bar and came back 
: ‘nen punk dies out, which it will in about just in time to see the band start 

"years, people like us will still be going.” mutilating itself. Genesis seemed to be | 


really enjoying himself but most of the 


audience were bored. ‘Oh, daaaaaaahling! 
So passé! Nigel said at the party it would 
be interesting and artistically fulfilling’... 
| went back to the audience to check out 
why so many kids decked out in punk 
outfits had come along to the ICA tonight. 
Surely they weren't interested in all this, 
uh, culture? ‘NAH, MATE,’ one of them told 
me while adjusting the safety pin in his 
carefully ripped tee-shirt. ‘We've come to 
see Chelsea. They’re on after the stripper. 


P-Orridge later upset the Punks by 
spitting stage blood over Debbie Wilson and 
spreading a rumour that Billy Idol was going to 
get hung by cheese-wire as a finale. 


A means of 

deconditioning myself 

psychologically 

Despite all the talk about Prostitution 
being the end of COUM, almost immediately 
after the show had finished P-Orridge and Tutti 
flew out to America on a COUM performance art 
tour. The tour had been jeopardised by the 
media’s attack on the British Council, who were 
paying COUM'’s travel expenses. According to 
P-Orridge, representatives of the British Council 
phoned him to say that the Foreign Office was 
concerned about COUM's intention to perform in 
Canada. If COUM chose to persist with this plan 
the British Council suggested to P-Orridge that 
he would, in all probability, be turned back at US 
immigration. Faced with such a threat to the 
whole tour and his first visit to America, 
P-Orridge reluctantly agreed to cancel the 
Canadian performances. | 


Eventually COUM received assurances 
and flew to America and entered the country 
without any problems. The tour itself opened in 
mid-November 1976 with Cease to Exist no. 1 at 
the Marianne Deson Gallery in Chicago. COUM 
performed two more parts of the Series, Cease 
to Exist nos. 2 & 3, over the next couple of days 


at the Name Gallery, also in Chicago, COUM's 
next stop, on 23 November, was Los Angeles 
and the Institute of Contemporary Arts (LAICA} 
where they performed Cease to Exist no 4 The 
next day they travelled to Santa Monica and at 
the IDEA Gallery concluded the series with 
Cease to Exist no. 5. 


By sequentially titling the performances 
P-Orridge and Tutti implied that they carried a 
common theme. The title came from a Charles 
Manson song recorded and released by the 
Beach Boys on the LP 20/20 and on the B-side 
of their single ‘Bluebirds Over the Mountain 
(1968). For the former, though, they changed 
the title to ‘Never Learn Not to Love’ and the line 
“cease to exist” was changed to the slightly 
more palatable “cease to resist”. Manson's 
version went as follows: 


Pretty girl, pretty, pretty girl / Cease to 
Exist / Just come and say you love me / Give up 
your world / C’mon you can see / I’m your kind, 
I’m your kind / You can see / Walk on, walk on/ 
| love you pretty girl / My life is yours and/ 
You can have my world / Never had a lesson/ 
| ever learned / But | know we all get our turn/ 
| love you / Submission is a gift / Go on, give it 
to your brother / Love and understanding is 
for one another / I’m your kind, I’m your kind/ 
’m your mind / I’m your brother / | never hada 
lesson | ever learned / But | know we all get our 
turn / And | love you / Never learned not to love 
you / | never learned. 


The song’s themes of death, submission 
and love were repeated in COUM's Cease to 
Exist series, although how intentional this was 
is open to question. COUM, as always, worked to 
no script. Each action was a specific response 
to a specific place and audience, and grew ffom 
and referred to previous performances in the 
series. “If we wrote a script we'd be actors, nol 
artists,” P-Orridge wrote to Harley Lond, 
organiser of part of the tour. “As we work in 


particular with preconceptions, to say too much 


destroys our game. 


This was P-Orridge and Tutti’s first trip to 
America and they clearly wanted to make a 
strong impression. With their Manson 
-eferences and their focusing on the extremes 
of sado-masochistic imagery and behaviour, 
this was exactly what happened: “I don't think 
there is any point in doing anything unless you 
push yourself,” P-Orridge told Savage. “When in 
doubt—be extreme.” The performances at 
| AICA and the IDEA Gallery were witnessed by 
Scott G. and his observations were later 
published in Vile (1977): 

The act at LAICA was a ritual purification, 

involving both symbolic and realistic 

elements including bloodletting, 

defecation, urinary actions, and primitive 

body decoration. Perhaps one-fifth of the 

audience found some element of the act 
impossible to accept mentally, and their 
exit was recorded on film as an additional 
event (not part of the COUM action)... By 
contrast, the final act of ‘Cease to Exist’ at 

IDEA was soft and lyrical. The same props 

(twigs, syringes, mirrors, etc.} which were 

used in such an incredible manner at 

LAICA were here simply and slowly 

gathered together. The hanging columns 

(just string, really, but majestic all the 

same] were cut down with scissors and 

added to the neat stacks. Then Genesis 

and Cosey dressed in tandem before us, 

stood facing each other in silence, and 
waited. They kissed, and, with a glance at 
their arrangements of props, left the stage. 


P-Orridge later wrote his own detailed 
account of Cease to Exist no. 4 for Paul Buck's 
avant-garde journal Curtains (1977). Although 
characteristically lacking in any attempt to 
interpret the action, it still represents the form 
inwhich P-Orridge wanted the work to be 
documented, Although documentary in style (if 


not in fact), it also constitutes another, almost 

independent, form of creative expression: 
Our story begins with an attempt to erase 
security. If you decide to clutch at a straw 
you must expect COUM to try and tear it 
away. COUM are not trying to produce 
‘good art’ as collectively agreed by critics 
and dealers. 
1). Genesis stands holding a bottle of half 
milk half piss. He drinks it as fast as he 
can without breathing, if it runs through 
his clothes [it] does not matter. He tries 
hard to keep all his muscles so tense that 
they hurt. 
2). Cosey begins naked. She has open 
wounds on her breasts. She also has a raw 
slash from her fanny to her navel. It is 
coagulating, about an hour old. She takes 
a needle & thread and sews up her breast 
cuts very neatly, just as if she is sewing a 
pair of trousers. 
3}. Small pools of blood collect on thee 
floor amongst thee yellow polenta 
shadows of arrows. Cosey takes a syringe 
and pushes thee needle into her sewn 
breast, filling it with blood. She injects 
thee blood slowly into thee top of thee cut 
from her fanny to her navel. It runs 
through thee cut into her cunt and onto 
thee floor. She sticks a second 
hypodermic right into her cunt filling it 
with a mixture of blood and milk. 
A). Genesis removes his blood and milk 
soaked clothes. Under them he wears a 
saran-wrap jock strap over his testicle 
area. He takes a hypodermic syringe and 
stabs it into a testicle, fills it with blood, 
picks a black egg off thee floor, stabs thee 
syringe into it, empties thee syringe. 
5). Cosey takes a rusty razor blade and 
cuts a rectangle into thee skin of her 
forearm. Carefully slicing under one edge 
she lifts up thee flap of skin and places a 
passport photograph of Genesis under 
thee flap, licking off excess blood. 
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ani Tutti and Genesis P-Orridge in Cease to Exist no. 4, LAICA, USA. 


6). Genesis takes another syringe of 
blood from his testicles and injects it back 
into his forearm. He does this repeatedly, 
also injecting a total of seven black eggs 
with his own blood. He is stood ona 
square of sharp black nails and ice. 

7). Cosey opens thee lips of her cunt wide 
and pushes in her fingers, masturbating. 
8). Genesis fills a spinal syringe with 
milk, another with blood. He takes each in 
turn and injects all their contents in turn 
up his anus. He pisses into a large glass. 
As he squeezes out thee last drop he 
farts and blood mingled with milk shoots 
out of his arse. 

9}. Cosey slithers through all thee liquid 
towards him, lapping it up, rubbing it into 
her cunt. 

10). Genesis vomits trying to swallow 

a 10 inch steel nail. 

11). They meet ina pool of vomit 

and join together cunt to cock, legs 
entwined, on thee wet floor. 


According to P-Orridge’s account the 
action involved the enactment of a catalogue of 
taboo acts using bodily fluids such as urine, 
blood, vomit and milk, combined with abject 
acts of defecation, urination, self-mutilation 
and masturbation. COUM focused attention on 
the body as bearer of pain and mutilation, a 
body the boundaries of which were violated by 
needle and thread and syringe. Like Tut's work 
for magazines it was a public presentation of 
acts usually experienced, if at all, in private. 
Amongst those unable to stand the intensity 0! 
the show at LAICA, according to P-Orridge, was 
the performance artist Chris Burden and the 
conceptual artist John Baldessari. Apparently 
they left after just fifteen minutes saying ‘its 
sickening and disgusting and it's not art. 


Despite their supposed retirement from 
the art world after Prostitution, P-Orridge an¢ 
Tutti continued to attract attention from the 
international art press. In the Italian based a" 
magazine Flash Art (February-April 1978] 


p.Qrridge wrote about his personal attitude to 
shame, obsession, and fear, and the unclear 
distinction between ‘real’ and ‘manufactured’ 
pain. The text was P-Orridge’s clearest 
statement yet as to his motivations for 
experiencing taboo acts and seeking out 
potentially dangerous situations: 


pretend bodies in a cowboy film, followed 
by adverts. It is all presented in the same 
dimension and is therefore very hard to 
perceive separately. In actions | initiate 
tasks of real pain that are overshadowed 
by theatrical tricks that look MORE real, 
more bloody. For example | drink a pint of 


My interest in putting myself into 
unpleasant or risk situations is various as 
is all my work in COUM. Firstly E use it asa 
means of deconditioning myself 
psychologically. | believe all bodily and all 
erotic functions of the human being, both 
male and female, are both natural and 
interesting. | hate shame. Anything | 

found myself thinking about, and which | 
am not sure | could do in public or private 
without feelings of embarrassment or 
self-consciousness, | put into an action to 
test myself. Doing these things in actions 
gives me a deadline at which | must face 
up to my obsessions and fears. So also in 
public | am giving witness to my beliefs. | 
believe it should be possible to make love 
in public (not necessary, but possible} 
therefore | make love in public, once | 

have done this once it holds no interest 
for me, | have proved | can do it. With pain 
and danger it’s the same. | wonder about 
something, | therefore do it. | don’t believe 
in voyeurism by myself so if a thing 
interests me | believe | have to do that 
thing in order not to be merely 

intellectually masturbating. | also like to 
always have an element of difficulty and 
thee unknown in my actions or | get bored 
sol include risks, pain to keep me alert 
and increase the tension of a piece by the 
underlying feeling shared with spectators 
of minimal control. The other thing that 
fascinates me is the blurring of the 
definition between real and manufactured 
pain and horror created largely by TV and 
newspapers. We get bodies on the news 
in some distant war, riots, followed by 


milk, a pint of blood, a pint of urine that | 
have passed in front of spectators, my 
foot rests on a bed of nails which are 
sinking into my feet but thee spectators 
have forgotten that because they are 
focused on thee obvious taboo of drinking 
urine. | will insert unsterilised needles 
into my veins; this shocks but | leave 
them there so long that people forget they 
are real and causing pain, they see them 
very quickly as decoration. So | use real 
and trick to provoke a question of 
response and manipulation of response. | 
get NO masochistic pleasure from my 
risks, but | do get the satisfaction of facing 
up to my fears and relinquishing 
inherited, and to me false, taboos and 
neuroses in a way that offers a system of 
revelation and education to a percentage 
of bystanders. 


P-Orridge’s actions aimed to provide a 
form of deconditioning for himself directly, and 
for the audience indirectly. They provided a 
focus for him to test out the boundaries of his 
own obsessions and fears in a public situation. 
Once these boundaries had been reached and 
crossed, it then became a question of moving 
on to new experiences. It was this desire to 
experience new and unprecedented acts that 
precipitated P-Orridge and Tutti’s move away 
from performance art back into music. 
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TG: (left to right) Chris Carter, Cosey Fanni Tutti, Genesis P-Orridge and Peter Christopherson, Hackney, London, 1977. (Photograph by Fizzy Paet) 


Can you fix us up with a gig? postcard, 1977. 


Whilst still in America P-Orridge and Tutti 
visited their mail art friend Monte Cazazza at 
his Shattock Studio in Berkeley California. 
During their short stay they produced a series 
of photographs, including one of a syringe 
being jabbed into an arm. This found its way 
onto a promotional “Can you fix us up witha 
gig?” postcard for TG and was sent to, amongst 
others, the promoter Ron Woods. Unfortunately 
his young son picked up the post that day and 
this upset Woods to such an extent that he 
vowed that TG would never play at his venues. 
‘Jaws’ in Sounds (20 August 1977) reported 
that “Gen and the Gristles say it’s nice to know 
that punko outrage venues can’t stand their 
postcards, never mind the band.” 


Another photograph taken in Berkeley 
provided yet more publicity for TG and COUM. 


This time it was linked to John Krivine and 
his new shop BOY. It was Christopherson's 
friend, John Harwood, who suggested BOY as 
a name, and Christopherson designed the 
logo now recognised throughout the world. 
Along with John Harwood he also designed 
the shop’s posters, one of which read: “The 
strength of the country lies in its youth” 
and showed a bloodied unconscious youth, 
modelled by Harwood, on the floor with two 
figures standing over him. Krivine had invitee 
them to help out on the project after seeing 
their poster designs for the Citizen's Theatre 
in Glasgow. “The first season,” Christopherson 
recalls, “we used Arthur Tress-like 
photographs of cross-eyed boys in bars, and 
shots of Glasgow, which was pretty amazing 
looking in those days. And then the second 
season it was just pictures of teenage boys 


Gary Gilmore Memorial Society postcard, 1977. 


GARY GILMORE MEMORIAL 


committing suicide, which were obviously 
similar to the later BOY posters.” They also 
helped design many of the clothes sold in 
BOY as well as the window display which 
included mock forensic specimens. 


P-Orridge thought the designs for BOY 
were excellent and described them to Savage: 
‘In the window they put these beautiful glass 
display boxes. [T]he idea was that a boy had 
climbed in to steal stuff, accidentally knocked 
over an electric fire and set the place on fire 
and burnt to death. And these were the 
leftovers of the boy. So there was a Doc 
Marten boot with bits of flesh and there was a 
bit of his jeans and buttock and a finger with a 
ring and some mouldy hand. And they were in 
ttle forensic dishes in these glass boxes like 
you would find at the Black Museum. So this 


SOCIETY 


was just a parody of a mixture of forensic 
evidence and vandalism.” 


Whilst Christopherson was working 
on these designs P-Orridge and Tutti were still 
in America and watching TV for the latest news 
on convicted double murderer Gary Gilmore. 
The case had excited the morbid fascination of 
the American public because Gilmore insisted 
on his right to be executed for his crimes. 
P-Orridge told me “It was our first American 
experience. From the moment we got to 
America it was always on the TV. It was a blur 
of consumer goods and Gary Gilmore. And 
from the outside it was very bizarre. He was 
basically using a strategy which we used, 
which was to reverse expectations, do the 
opposite of what's expected. Instead of going 
‘| don’t want to die’ he said ‘Yes, kill me’. So 
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we related to that immediately. ‘He’s doing 
what we do, he’s a member of COUM!’ We had 
this immediate empathy with him and thought 
he was very inspirational. As we watched it 
through those weeks he appeared to be having 
a transcendent visionary experience. Initially 
he was a thug, just a petty criminal, but after 

a few weeks he was this incredibly articulate, 
clear thinking, witty, politically sussed guy 
who was taking on America and winning. He 
was making fun of them and ridiculing them 
and scaring them and undermining all of their 
hypocrisy.” A Utah prison firing squad 
executed Gilmore on 17 January 1977 and for 
the next year or so P-Orridge stamped all his 
letters “1? January 1977 CEASE TO EXIST” in 
memory of the event. 


The Gary Gilmore Memorial Society was 
founded by Cazazza, P-Orridge and Tutti in 
November 1976. Each member took turns 
sitting blind-folded and bound to a chair as the 
other two either aimed a loaded rifle or took a 
photograph. In 1977 P-Orridge was interviewed 
by New Style magazine and talked about the 
making of the images: “At the time it was just 
for ourselves to get the whole feeling of what 
he would face—it was real spooky. Weird... 
very scary, and since Monte is a pretty crazy 
bloke anyway we were not sure he might not 
pull the trigger.” 


In January 1977 the photographs were 
made into a postcard and a T-shirt design for 
Krivine’s shop BOY. One card was sent on the 
day of the execution to the Governor of the 
prison in Utah with “WISH YOU WERE HERE, love 
Gary” written on it. The controversial nature of 
the design brought P-Orridge once again to the 
attention of the popular press. Tony Robinson 
wrote in ‘Sickly P-Orridge: now he sells firing 
Squad postcards’ for the Sunday Mirror (30 
January 1977): “From the man who has 
sickened you before, here is a piece of bad taste 
to give you an even greater shock. These three 


‘execution’ pictures appear ona Postcard 
released by the Gary Gilmore Memoria| Society 
—a group founded by the controversia| Genesis 
P-Orridge.... The Memorial Society is also 
producing T-shirts and sunglasses designed as 
a blindfold to be sold in a Chelsea boutique.” 


For P-Orridge the postcard’s infiltration 
into the mass media added to its meaning: not 
just a postcard and a T-shirt design, it was also 
now a newspaper story. It was part of COUM’s 
project to have its work reach a wider audience 
through channels outside of the art world. 
This key theme was reiterated in 1978 when 
P-Orridge and Christopherson provided a new 
preface to their article ‘Annihilating Reality’ for 
inclusion in the anthology Performance by 
Artists. They explained COUM's current 
concerns and although curiously unwilling to 
mention TG, did make explicit reference to their 
retreat from the art world: “Now we much more 
rarely make actions in Art spaces, we create 
private documentation. We have moved into the 
public arena and are using popular cultural 
archetypes. We live our lives like a movie, we 
try to make each scene interesting viewing. 
We use the press to record our activities like a 
diary. Our documentation is newspapers and 
magazines.” And records and tapes, they might 
have added. 


London in the late 1970s was an 
excellent place to think about diversification. 
As P-Orridge wrote, in a March 1977 letter to 
Lond: “People are heading into a new energy 
phase, like the mid sixties. Certainly in London 
there's lots of kids of 19-20 starting their own 
magazines and record labels, opening clubs, 
making films, so there's lots happening and 
needless to say we are dabbling in it all, here 
and there, as is our want.” The same letter also 
mentioned P-Orridge’s difficulties in keeping 
up with work on COUM, TG and the editorial job 
at Contemporary Artists. Relief from one of 
these commitments came in April 1977, when 


» London, 1977, (Photograph by Sheila Rock) 


Genesis p.0rridge, Soh 
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P-Orridge completed his work on Contemporary 
Artists and St. James’s Press made him 
redundant. He could now sign on to the dole 
and concentrate all his energies on promoting 


and developing TG and COUM. 


One of the first projects he worked on 
after his redundancy came in May 1977, when 
he, Christopherson, Tutti and Carter shot and 
edited the footage for the COUM film After Cease 
to Exist. The black and white 16 mm movie 
lasted for fifteen minutes, with the first and last 
five minutes completely blank. COUM intended 
these blank periods to allow the audience to 
concentrate, without any visual distractions, on 
the accompanying soundtrack by TG. Also, 
rather conveniently, the length of the film now 
corresponded exactly with one side of their 
forthcoming album. “The first section was 
basically Chris being tied to a table and Cosey 
cutting his jeans off and apparently castrating 
him,” says Christopherson. “The second section 
was Sue Catwoman being tied to an iron bed in 
a bare room. There was also footage of TG live in 
Southampton.” 


“After Cease To Exist,” Says Tutti, “was a 
mixture of documentation of TG and the 
personal self-indulgent pastiches Chris, Sleazy 
and myself set up. In particular the Castration 
scene and the girl on the bed scene. All three of 
Us were into the seedy black and white 
amateurish home sex film scene at the time 
and the sado-masochistic practices too. So we 
just did it for our own enjoyment really. It 
wasn't meant to shock anyone or make some 
mind-boggling statement either. It was shot in 
Stan Bingo’s house next to 50 Beck Road.” 


COUM premiered the film in July 1977 at 
an experimental film festival in Arnhem, The 
Netherlands, and the soundtrack was released 
by TG later in the year as side two of Second 
Annual Report. It was classic TG: a slow journey 
through an alien landscape accompanied by 
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meandering guitars, throbbing basses deep 
electronic drones, simulated bird Song, tape 
samples of heavy breathing and Police sireng 


I'll never have 
them back here 
TC's first gig ata non-arty venue took 
place at the Nag’s Head, High Wycombe, on 11 
February 1972. The band gave the Cassette of 
the gig a low quality rating of 5 out of 10, due 
probably to the poor sound quality and the set's 
reduced length. Keith Baldock in the ‘Midweek 
issue of the local paper Bucks Free Press (16 
February 1977) gave his version of what went 
wrong that night: 
| make no apology for saying | ama lover 
of heavy, noisy, jarring €ar-splitting music, 
I'm young and strong, and | can take it. 
But | had a job to keep my pint in my 
Stomach as | listened to the muck which 
was Throbbing Gristle’s claim to fame. An 
ape with his hands severed can thump 
just as violently on a huge bass guitar as 
Genesis did. | thought that was bad, but 
then he picked up his electrified violin and 
suddenly the place was full of agonised 
cats. | can’t be sure that he was trying to 
sing, and | couldn't make out every word 
he screamed into the microphone, but it 
sounded like | should have ignored the 
man and gone home. Our photographer 
gave up early. | wish I'd followed him. But! 
waited, and watched dumbfounded as 
Cosey Fanni Tutti bared both her chest 
and her ignorance of music, and Genesis 
poured artificial blood over his head then 
Spat it onto the stage. At least he did stop 
playing for a while - but only to shout 
obscenities at the audience and to throw 
a table across the hall. Then he invited half 
a dozen youngsters from the cat-calling 
and jeering audience onto the stage and 
handed them the instruments. They 
Sounded better than Throbbing Gristle, 
even though they couldn't play a note. 


Those youngsters paid 75p to go into the 
hall to listen to the stomach-churning 
travesty of music which Throbbing Gristle 
was oozing into the Nag’s Head. The 
landlord, Mick Fitzgibbon, told me that the 
youngsters were about ready to throw 
Genesis P. Orridge, plus his equipment, 
bodily through the door. ‘I'll never have 
them back here,’ he said. ‘The kids were 
threatening to punch the promoter and | 
don't blame them. 


The negative review did little to 
discourage the group, in fact it did the opposite. 
It was from just such dumbfounded and 
disparaging accounts that future legends can 
be built. Depite his prejudices, Baldock’s review 
encapsulated TG’s intentions quite well. Its 
music was meant to be ‘stomach-churning’ and 
it didn’t care about musical technique. What 
could be a better demonstration of TG’s anti- 
rock star ethic than giving up the stage and 
handing the instruments over to the audience? 


Another eyewitness, Paul Buck, recorded 
his impressions in more sober and considered 
detail. In particular he highlighted the problems 
TG encountered in setting up its equipment in 
the time allotted and suggested that the 
improvised antics of P-Orridge were due mainly 
to the frustration of the equipment not working 
rather than some kind of premeditated stage 
act. According to Buck, TG played on for as long 
as its malfunctioning equipment allowed. “After 
thirty minutes,” he wrote, “all the faults of the 
hasty equipment erection, mingled with the 
frustrations of the band, came to a head. 

Cosey's lead guitar ceased to exist. The fault 
could not be located quickly and rectified... 
Cosey took the only course open to her; she 
strolled off stage and sat in the audience... The 
position on stage was becoming impossible. 
Chris walked off and headed for the toilet. Gen 
was left alone on stage, still plucking at his 
dominant throbbing bass guitar, adding vocals, 


whilst Sleazy... was having trouble off-stage 
slotting in tapes and loops. The set-up was 
crumbling.... Some of the audience, particularly 
around the bar, were becoming restless. Gen 
met the challenge. Still pounding his bass, 
stretching the lead, he climbed into the 
audience and jeered, insulted and provoked the 
audience, collectively and individually, 
concentrating on the restless members, 
beckoning one of them to accompany him onto 
the stage. Once there Gen transferred the bass 
to him and left the ‘musician’ pounding away in 
his turn, before himself jumping back into the 
audience, running amok, overturning a table 
and its beer mugs, insulting and provoking 
others to take to the stage.” 


P-Orridge’s behaviour clearly echoed 
nearly a century of avant-gardist provocation 
(from the Dadaists at the Cabaret Voltaire in 
1915 onwards}, but whereas an art audience 
could ‘expect the unexpected’ or be prepared for 
extended periods of boredom, a rock audience 
chiefly wanted to be entertained. These shock 
tactics were one way of jolting the audience out 
of its ritualised role as a passive consumer of 
the rock spectacle. It was this kind of 
antagonism that prompted the DJ at TG’s next 
gig, at Brighton Polytechnic on 26 March, to call 
members of the 300 strong audience a bunch of 
“fucking wankers”. The other highlight of that 
particular evening was the eight and a half 
minute long ‘Last Exit’, TG’s answer, in this the 
Jubilee year, to the Sex Pistols’ ‘God Save the 
Queen’. It opened with a sampled American 
commentary on nuclear survival anda 
conversation over a two-way radio. As these 
voices were phased out - to be replaced by an 
ominous low-pitched synth drone—P-Orridge's 
heavily distorted thrashing bass entered the 
fray, providing a rudimentary rhythm. This 
continued for about three minutes, at which 
point P-Orridge began his sorry tale of urban 
paranoia. Speaking with a mock cockney accent 


he ‘sang: 
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“Fuck off / Fuck off cunt... / And then he 
hit me with a brick... / Right under the poster / 
And | fell in the mud / Then he hit me with a 
brick /| said ‘Don’t kill me’/ Then he hit me with 
a brick again / Then the blood went out of my 
cheeks / Then the blood hit the ground and it 
mingled with the mud / The blood and the mud 
mingling under the poster / And | looked up at 
the poster /| looked up and | saw the poster / It 
was a picture of Prince Philip / Prince Philip 
was fucking the Queen / Prince Philip was 
fucking the Queen / And the Queen was going 
Again, do it again, Philip, please Philip, fuck me 
Philip’... / Got on the Central Line / Came up to 
these two kids / And the two kids kicked me in 
the teeth /| spat out three teeth / And | looked 
up /And | looked up at the poster... / And | 
looked at Prince Philip / And he was kicking me 
in the teeth / And the Queen was saying ‘Fuck 
me again Philip’... / And he said ‘Don’t hit me 
with that brick. Don’t suck my prick’ / Poster / 
Fuck off / Fuck off.” 


Two months later on 7 May TG performed 
at the Nuffield Theatre, Southampton, in front of 
an audience of 100. Just two years earlier, 
Christopherson, P-Orridge and Tutti had 
performed Studio of Lust there as COUM. This 
time they kept their clothes on. The next gig, on 
the 22 May, took place at the ‘Rat Club’ in the 
Pindar of Wakefield pub on Gray’s Inn Road. 

An audience of approximately 150 witnessed 
TG’s first concert in London since the ICA 
débacle. “The gig was great,” Carter wrote to 
Paul Buck soon afterwards. “A full house. Really 
Sleazy, with a stripper and a country jazz band 
and dirty films and cartoons. 75% of the people 
loved it. And believe it or not, but nobody 
walked out till after we had finished. The 
Stripper was amazing. Really gross. A 56 inch 
bust that she swung about like two bags. At one 
point she came down to the audience and 
Started smacking them into people's faces. 
Amazing sight. And guess who got it in the 
chops. Sleazy did! Him of all people. Really 


funny. We went on, and the atmosphere tune; 
electric. You know what it’s like. Gen got Dissey 
out of his head and kept throwing himseie off 
the stage.” 


Performance-wise, things went quiet 
the next four months as the band members 
concentrated on other work commitments ang 
the problems associated with the financing 
mixing, manufacturing and Promoting of a 
debut album. Their ‘come-back’ gig at the 
Highbury Roundhouse on 29 September 
attracted an audience of just 40 people. The 
Small audience was hardly surprising 
considering TG was still to release its first 
record and had received no Significant publicity 
since November 1976. But things were about t 
change. Although the audience was small it dd 
contain one very important person, music 
journalist Sandy Robertson. He reviewed the 
gig for Sounds (15 October 1977) and 
immediately recognised the band's potential 

Throbbing Gristle are hard to categorise or 

describe, and they probably won't like any 

of the comparisons that follow, but: if you 
were looking at them from a Seventies’ art 
rock cum punk/New Wave viewpoint, the 
closest you could get would be to say they 
sounded like Suicide or Pere Ubu (although 
they're less orthodox/rhythmic than either 
of those two USA groups). If you wanted to 
convert a hippie, you'd have to throw in 
references to Hawkwind and maybe the 
weirder bits of Gong. For the intellectual 
market, name drop John Cage and Eno {for 
young intellectuals}. Disco fans could be 
amused by the electronic rhythmic pulses 

a la Donna Summer. Ultimately, they 

maybe sound like a straight band trying to 

play a song while taped sound checks of 
all the aforementioned people are played 
over the PA and someone fiddles witha 
radio in the background. All of which 
makes them sound very unsaleable, but 
they’re not (maybe)... [T]here’s no real 


reason why it couldn't sell on a large scale. 
| mean no one ever thought Tangerine 
Dream or Can would make any money. 

But for the moment, they only get the 
occasional funny gig like this one... where 
they played to an audience of, | dunno, 
maybe 20 people ? They came on and blast 
the audience with blazing white light 

which persists throughout the set and 
makes it difficult to look in the direction of 
the stage... They play for one hour exactly 
(it’s timed). 


There were no reviews, however, for TG’s 
next gig on 11 November at the Art School, 
Winchester, where the atmosphere created by 
the audience of 120 art students proved to be 
much less aggressive than that encountered at 
High Wycombe and Brighton. P-Orridge told 
Savage that because the audience was 
sympathetic the band “felt nice and played nice 
music, which they enjoyed.” he continued. One 
bloke came up afterwards and said to us: ‘I’m 
really pissed off with that!’ and | said, ‘Why?’ 
‘Oh, | wanted you to be nasty to everybody and 
spit at them and insult them and beat them up.’ 
| said, ‘Why annoy them if they're not annoying 
you? Why alienate them when they're happy to 
listen to what you've got to say?” But what did 
TG have to say? One number that night, A Nod 
and a Wank’, ended with a tape of TV ‘true- 
crime’ reporter Shaw Taylor telling the story of a 
one-day-old baby girl: “Her body was found in 
Grange Wood Park, Thornton Heath, wrapped in 
newspaper and placed in a ‘Jubilee’ plastic 
carrier bag. It was left in the ladies’ lavatory 
sometime during Monday 20 June, that’s over 
three weeks ago. The child had been strangled.” 


TG’s final gig of the year took place on 
1? December 1977 with its second appearance 
as guests of the ‘Rat Club’, now relocated at the 
Valentino Rooms, Bedford Corner Hotel, Bayley 
Street in central London. The notice in the 
previous day's Evening Standard helped draw a 


large turnout of 270 Christmas revellers: 
“Throbbing Gristle’s Christmas orgy is tomorrow 
at the Rat Club. Throbbing Gristle who sound 
like an over-sexed pork chop, say they play 
‘industrial music... for industrial people. They 
will be accompanied by the Leather Nun [a local 
drag queen rather than TG’s future Swedish IR 


label mates] and Cosey Fanni Tutti.” 


As it was Christmas TG decided to make 
a special effort with the stage design by laying 
out the PA system carefully on tables covered 
in red cloth. It was meant to look like electrical 
hardware on display in a high street shop. This 
dominated the centre of the stage and was 
spotlit for extra effect. Jules Baker, the maker 
of P-Orridge’s rubber suit and another artist at 
SPACE studios, provided an over-sized Tesco's 
shopping bag, which when placed next to the 
PA system caused everything else to look 
smaller and out of proportion. The stage design 
was completed with the fixture behind them of 
9 four foot in diameter wooden TG flash sign, 
recently constructed by Cazazza, who was 
visiting from America. 


The stand-out track that night was ‘Urge 
to Kill’, a song about the American necrophiliac 
mass murderer Edmund Emil Kemper. Along 
with its continuation of the ‘Very Friendly’ 
murder theme, it was made doubly 
disconcerting by being played and sang to the 
tune of the nursery rhyme ‘Humpty Dumpty. 
TG played it just the once. 


“Ed Kemper—he loved his mama / Ed 
Kemper—he had a big car / And all the police 
forces and all the policemen / Couldn't put 
those girls back together again... / It’s hard to 
stab girls to death in their back / So he’d lop off 
their head with one great big whack / Then drive 
the bodies back to mama’s nice house / And 
creep inside with them as quiet as a mouse / 
Cut bits off and eat them like meat / Then fuck 
the corpses rekindling their heat...” 
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TG’s apparently ambivalent attitude on 
such matters as serial killers was left 
unclarified by the next number Assume Power 
Focus’, which ended with P-Orridge repeating to 
the audience “all | want you to do is go out and 
kill” before shouting “assume power focus” 
against a crescendo of piercing air raid sirens. 
Savage wrote in his review of the gig for Sounds 
(7? January 1978): 

The return of Tesco disco—another noise 

(industrial) in a different supermarket... 

Sometimes they can be very friendly: 

tonight was one of their worst nights as 

they reflected the mood of the audience. 

Areas of doubt: no visuals—for sure 

uncompromisingly concentrating you on 

the music, but hard to attend to without. 

Little movement from the group. Also their 

intellectual/artistic rationale is clear and 

has been explained already, and to be 
respected: art serious, dedicated and 
talented. What remains unclear in their 
assumption of the power focus is the 
moral base: orientation hard to discover. 

Could say that doesn’t (so strong] a 

reflection act as a reinforcement/ 

endorsement? Contributing to the horror- 
show instead of combating it? | don’t 
know—go and see for yourself. 

P-Orridge’s exhortations to the audience to 

“go out and kill” had clearly made Savage 

question TG’s motives. An unedited 

version of the review dwelt on this topic in 
more detail: 

TG take up all the machine made noise in 

our industrial decline and throw it back in 

your face. Like (rock context) PA hum, 
feedback, static, sonic accidents—the 
ultimate in machine-made sound—not as 

a means, but an end.... The result attacks 

the physical as well as the mental level to 

produce an effect (disorientation / 
claustrophobia / fascination) that recalls 
contemporary descriptions of Andy 

Warhol’s Exploding Plastic Inevitable 12 


years ago. TG are that new and that 
extreme... And misunderstandings may 
arise when deep avant-garde rationale 
meets superficial rock AaSSUMptions, By 
then rock and roll is for arse-lickers (Ic 
Tshirt slogan}. TG fuck where others ick 


Savage was obviously aware that Te 
ambivalence and ambiguity carried with ita 
real possibility of misinterpretation. The bang 
also realised this and soon altered its Stage act 
and material accordingly. “The early menace 
| think came out of America,” P-Orridge Says. ‘| 
got the Ed Kemper book Urge to Kill while | was 
there. It was all new information and it was also 
information that hadn't really been applied to 
music, apart from the Velvet Underground, One 
of the big things | think that TG did was liberate 
the options of what lyrics could be about. 16 
said ‘Everything and anything especially the 
taboo is justifiable material for lyrics’ and 
anything that’s happening out in the world 
should be dealt with by artists if they're really 
artists. It’s almost an obligation. You can often 
trace the songs back to my book shelves. 
50% to 60% of the songs were conceived after 
reading books. They were distilled from 
enthusiasms about particular books and what 
they were dealing with and the ideas they 
contained. | often ended up with an entire 
drawer of a filing cabinet of documentation 
in order to come up with just three or four 
minutes of lyrics.” 


An ‘English domestic’ look 

By the end of 1977 the TG stage act—up 
to then often featuring Tutti playing ‘topless 
and P-Orridge and Carter cutting themselves 
with knives—changed and developed away 
from scenarios reminiscent of earlier COUM 
actions. P-Orridge emphasised this shift even 
further by having his hair cut. With his flowing 
locks went the most obvious sign of his 
lingering 1960s freak origins. P-Orridge was 
now part of the cropped vanguard of the 1970s 


Cosey Fanni Tutti, Death Factory, Hackney, 1977. 


‘new wave’. The differences between COUM and 
1G were becoming starker. “I think that through 
COUM we'd learned what not to do with TG,” says 
lutti, “So TG was going to have a direction and 
an aim. We knew that the music press was 
essential to a band so we decided to 

concentrate in that area. With the arts scene 

we had no intention of playing the game, but it 
was the reverse with the music scene. We 
decided to play the game but to our own ends.” 
And one essential element of the rock game 

was the rock look. 


The image TG chose at the time of 
Prostitution was the classic rock image of black 
leather jackets, T-shirts, jeans and dark 
sunglasses. Around these fundamentals TG 
added their own twists: “I’d occasionally take 
my jacket off and show my boobs with fake 


¢ 


scars,” says Tutti, “and Chris would razor his 
arms. That image didn’t last long though 
because we believed the group should have a 
more coherent individual image.” 


Christopherson has similar memories 
of the evolution of TG’s image: “We wore black 
T-shirts, jeans, leather trousers, and sun- 
glasses in 1976 because we wanted to ‘fit in’ 
superficially. It was so that people would 
recognise certain things as familiar whereas 
the music we were playing wasn't familiar at 
all. Later | would wear a knitted tank top and 
funny shirt as well as the leather trousers. 
it wasn't like a conscious decision. The army 
uniforms were really the first time we decided 
to have a coherent look but even that was as 
much because we became friends with the 
people that made them. But it was just 
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whimsical unlike the Malcolm McLaren thing 
with the Sex Pistols, which we were very much 
against. It was mostly ‘do-it-yourself’ 
clothing.... The bizarre domestic world was 
much more familiar to us than the type of 
costumes groups wore on Top of the Pops. 

If anything | went out of my way to look more 
domestic and even more ordinary.” John 
Balance, an early TG ‘conscript’, described the 
TG style as an “English domestic look that you 
wouldn't expect to be associated with the type 
of heavy music they were producing.” 


Between the ‘classic’ rock look and the 
adoption of camouflage clothing, TG 
constructed an image that eluded, like the 
music, all forms of existing classification. “At 
thee moment,” P-Orridge wrote in a May 1978 
letter to Almquist, “we are trying to mutate our 
image to a state of flux. So any new photos are 
deliberately crass/banal and domestic.... Our 
personalities don’t matter, TG is information 
and is communication, we don’t want it to have 
an attached image... we don’t want anything 
to get in thee way of thee sound and what we 
Say through TG. And we want to keep people 
guessing, unsure where we fit in.” Constructing 
the band’s image obviously meant more than 
just wearing particular clothes. It meant 
examining every detail of the band’s interface 
with the public, including logos, album covers, 
posters, badges, regalia, press photos and 
press releases. Each facet contributed to the 
promotion of the TG brand image. Even the 
change of mottoes from ‘COUM guarantee 
disappointment to ‘Industrial music for 
industrial people’ revealed a new Strategy. Out 
went the folksy bohemian humour and in came 
the ironically deadpan corporate slogan, and 
with it, eventually, the ‘tough’ and authoritarian 
image associated with military uniforms. 
Uniforms suggested conformism to values that 
suppressed individual freedom of choice. TG 
employed these uniforms, insignia, emblems, 
patches, and badges to bind together its 


growing but disparate audience. Orders wow 
be issued, and Strategy developed, by an 
organisation separate from TG, The Name of tha 
organisation was Industrial Records (IR). 


We thought of 

Factory Records... 

but rejected it as 

too obvious 

As a vehicle for launching TG into the 
public consciousness Prostitution could Not 
have been more successful. But, because the 
band had yet to release a record, it failed to 
Capitalise on the attention. At this early stage 
the members of TG were like any other young 
band; they were looking for a lucrative record 
deal. One record company that did express an 
interest was Virgin Records, but accounts of 
the ensuing negotiations vary. P-Orridge told 
Savage that the head of A& Rat Virgin, Al 
Clark, rang him up and tried to sign T6 on the 
condition “that the next LP had naked 
pictures of Cosey on it. With her in a leather 
jacket, pulled open, tits hanging out. Butit 
was very commercial. Al Clark said, ‘Would we 
Send him a demo tape’, because he hadn't 
actually heard anything, he'd just read the 
press. So we made up a demo tape, which| 
then hit with a hammer so it wouldn't work, 
and we sent him that. That was the end of the 
Virgin connection.” 


Although an entertaining anecdote 
Tutti gives a different account of the Virgin 
connection. According to her, she, P-Orridge, 
and Carter went to the Virgin offices and met 
Simon Draper: “The result was, Virgin's deal 
would have left us with less than we could get 
doing it on our own. We turned them down.” 


Probably the most reliable account 
comes from Carter in a November 1976 letter to 
Paul Buck: “Cosey and | went to see Virgin 
Records. We took with us a whole load of press 
cuttings and a tape. About a week after our visit 


they got in touch with the Melody Maker and 
told them that they were interested in us. They 
then told the MM that they should interview us. 
Most of us were working but Gen went along 
and did a 3 hour interview with them. There 
should be an article, with pictures we hope, in 
next week’s MM.” 


The article by Brian H. Arrigan [sic] 
entitled ‘From Genesis—revelations’ duly 
appeared in the Melody Maker (20 November 
1976). It was surprisingly extensive for a 
relatively unknown and unsigned band who had 
yet to release its first record. In it P-Orridge was 
given free reign to discuss TG’s plans: “We're 
writing about the future by looking at today. We 
look at this scabby, filthy, dirty, horrible society 
and transform it into an inhuman, emotionless 
parallel. That’s the way it’s going to be in 1984 


Peter Christopherson, Death Factory, Hackney, 1977. 


for sure. It’s ‘future rock’ if you like, but not that 
tacky sort of Hawkwind stuff, it’s real.” P-Orridge 
also expounded on their investigations into 
‘metabolic music’: “We'll have a tape which has 
nothing but an incredibly deep, repetitive, 
droning note on it. That will affect people 
directly. There are some people susceptible to 
strobe lights and we know that there are others 
susceptible to certain noises. This is the effect 
that we'll be trying to achieve.” 


Arrigan listed P-Orridge’s influences as 
Frank Zappa, Captain Beefheart, lggy Pop, Wild 
Man Fischer (a.k.a. Larry Fischer], the Velvet 
Underground, early John Cale and Lou Reed. 
But, rather than music, P-Orridge insisted that 
his chief influences came from the books of 
Burroughs and the science fiction writer Philip 


K. Dick. 
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Again, like the media’coverage during 
Prostitution, the article would have been more 
effective in advancing ITG's cause if the band 
had had something concrete to promote, such 
as a record or even a forthcoming gig. But 
P-Orridge and Tutti were just about to leave 
for their American tour, and TG’s next gig would 
not be until February 1977 at High Wycombe. 


After Virgin’s interest in the band had 
fizzled out, and with the sure knowledge that 
no other label would give them the autonomy 
they desired, the members of TG decided to 
Start their own record company. P-Orridge has 
often talked about the reasons for forming IR 
and what he thought the company represented. 
The following fairly typical account comes from 
the fanzine Vox (no. 4, 1980): “We thought of 
Factory Records to make the Warhol connection 
but rejected it as too obvious, too specific and 
too limited, also it didn’t cover so many of the 
other areas. Peter ‘Sleazy’ Christopherson 
Suggested Industrial Records and it was 
obvious to us all this covered every aspect we 
had wanted. To drag electrically amplified 
music from slave era agrarian blues into an 
admission that the industrial revolution had 
taken place, ugly, raw, difficult.” 


With the company slogan, Suggested by 
Monte Cazazza, ‘Industrial Music for Industrial 
People’ IR revelled in the association between 
music and industrialisation. “It was unhip to 
glorify mass production,” P-Orridge told Sounds 
(11 October 1980). “We used to make joke 
comments like ‘We churn out records like Ford 
make motor cars’.” IR represented the search 
for a sound and an identity that suited the 
social and economic conditions found ina 
modernised late-capitalist Western society. The 
irony was that the period in question, 1976 to 
1981, saw a dramatic decline in the fortunes of 
traditional British industries as Britain changed 
from an industrial economy based on 
manufacturing to a post-industrial economy 


based on the multi-national financial SerVices 
industry and other service industries, SUCh as 
tourism, music and fashion, IR’S interest in the 
industrial thus came at a time when the 
industrial was fast becoming ‘history’, ang 
would very soon become heritage’, This 
interest, however, was not all ironic. You can 
sense Carter’s sincerity when he described 1g 
to Almquist in January 1978 as a “sound 
assembly line, a sound production line, Quite 
Static but physically (and mentally) moving 
Definitely not a rock band.” 


It would be wrong though to Categorise 
IR’s rhetoric concerning industrialism as 
entirely celebratory. P-Orridge wrote in the 
Hayward Annual 1979: “| believe the worst 
problem art now faces is an industrial one, in 
two parts. SAMENESS, the onward progression 
toward uniformity, the suppression of 
individuality, the virus of the mass media, mass 
production culture. Clone society if you like. 
MYSTIFICATION, in keeping a monotonous 
culture and society under a control process one 
creates a facade of experts guarding 
knowledge/information. The public at large feel, 
| am sure, that art is not for them. Artists have 
deliberately made them feel inferior, excluded 
through not being trained in understanding of 
art. De-mystification is our duty.” 


Part of IR’s programme of 
demystification was to make electronic music 
more accessible and human. This set it apart 
from bands like Kraftwerk that had reinforced 
‘Classic’ electronic music’s association with 
dehumanisation. P-Orridge was also quite 
clear about TG’s differences from Kraftwerk. 
“They're saying they like machines in 
themselves,” he told Kris Needs in ZigZag 
(March 1978). “We are saying machines are 
there and they're both dangerous and fun. 
We're kind of ambivalent about it. We see it 
as both threatening and exciting as well, 
whereas a lot of them take it asa thing they 


Chris Carter, Death Factory, Hackney, 19??. 
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P.Orridge was not alone in thinking like this. of stripping down the camouflage of a 
In the same article Carter stated that there music industry and an Industrial society 
were lots of “electronic garage bands” and it and naming the essence. It was certainly 
was them that IR was interested in helping. de-romanticising.... Music was an 
Industry, Records meant files and 

| Another text useful for understanding research documents, a library. Limited 

| the thinking behind IR was that provided by meant a confrontation of business, and 

| Terry Gold’ (a.k.a. Genesis P-Orridge) for the limited areas of interest... Industrial 

| sleeve notes to the posthumous compilation Music was a term coined by TG and 

| album The Industrial Records Story (1984): Cazazza to emphasise that the music 


they made was a vivid and accurate 
reportage, a precise description of the 
ailing industrial society in which they 
found themselves alienated and socially 
‘II. It was then an obvious step to adopt 
and turn into graphics, industrial 
buildings, factories, corrugated iron, to re- 
romanticise through cynical appreciation 


The primary reason for making any record 
at all was to document and preserve what 
[IR] considered to be the most effective 
and functional piéces of sound research. 
Mementoes for themselves and their 
friends, reference sources for other 

people who might be interested. Selling 

| records as products, selling as a process,, 


the landscape of inner city production and 
decay. Clothes became functional and 
drab, images grey and stark; sounds of 
machinery, streets, a cassette tape 
existentialism were grafted into music. 
Rhythms based on conveyor belts, 
alienating work, instead of distracting and 
patronising dance pap were used. Tone 
Superseded melody, and effect 
superseded pleasure. Industrial music 
was Closest to journalism and toa 
documentary in black and white of the 
Savage realities of fading capitalism. 


As an independent small company IR 
set out to challenge the monopolising tactics of 
the major record companies by showing that it 
was possible to release records without the 
back-up of expensive marketing strategies and 
without compromising on quality of design or 
extremity of content. Its key difference from 
the major record companies, however, has to 
be its anti-commercial ethic: IR was not set 
up to make its founders a fortune. Its four 
shareholders were Carter, Christopherson, 
P-Orridge and Tutti (with Christopherson and 
‘Cosey P-Orridge’ as the directors). The 
company had been set up by buying another 
company [(Risdel] ‘off the shelf’ for £92.20. 

The cost of changing its name to Industrial 
Records Limited came to £52.96. But IR had to 
wait until 11 June 1979 before it received its 
Certificate of Incorporation and its legal status 
was confirmed. 


For IR to succeed it would have to do so 
without the support of radio play lists. 
Exposure in the press thus became a vital part 
of its strategy. Rather than get media attention 
through buying advertising space, IR had to 
find other ways of getting its records reviewed 
and bands featured. It did this through a 
mixture of conventional and unconventional 
procedures, which included the issuing of 
press releases, fly-posting and creating 
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scandals. To further establish the Company 
powerful corporate identity was created is, 
distinctive logo derived from a Photograph Ys 
the first gas chamber and Crematorium at 
Auschwitz |. 


On the CD re-issue of Second Annug) 
Report P-Orridge described the image as q 
“cold, ascetic photo of the main ovens at 
Auschwitz that it was agreed symbolised 
unequivocally and with Unerring precision tha 
malignancy [IR] intended to expose and 
describe through the Industrial Culture concept 
A factory of death literally, just as a factory is 
symbolically the cause of Creative death, death 
of self-worth to so many in industrialised 
societies.” TG’s use of Auschwitz also enabled 
it to investigate how access to information 
affected people's perception of Teality’. ‘I'm 
fascinated with pictures that seem innocuous, 
unless you're given additional information,” 
P-Orridge told Sounds (3 June 1978}. ‘So the 
picture has no [inherent] quality of evil or 
goodness.” Although once identified, the logo 
inevitably draws on the power of Auschwitz 
Status as the archetype of a particular brand of 
20th-century evil. 


The adoption, as a corporate logo, of a 
photograph of a building that witnessed the 
torture and slaughter of thousands of people, 
was bound to cause consternation and disgust 
in certain quarters. The apparently non- 
judgemental way in which TG used the image 
left it vulnerable to criticism that it was 
encouraging Fascist tendencies in its audience 
by glorifying and glamorising the atrocities of 
the Nazi regime. The decision to employ such 
symbol of extreme human cruelty and evil as2 
corporate logo could not be taken lightly and 
superficially passed off as an ironic statement. 
“We chose Auschwitz as our logo because it 
seemed appropriate for our music,” P-Orridge 
told the NME (22 July 1978). “And it’s also one 
of the ultimate symbols of human stupidity. 


And | ike to remind myself how stupid people 
are and how dangerous they are because 

they're stupid.... Humanity as a whole is stupid 
to allow anything like that to begin to occur. 
There’s no one person that's guilty... [W]e 

didn’t even know it at the time, but the local 
people in Poland used to call Auschwitz the 
factory of death. We called our album ‘Music 
from the Death Factory’ as a metaphor for 
society and the way life is.... Everybody lives in 
their own concentration camp.... What we're 
saying is: be careful, because it’s not far from 
one to the other. The human race is the biggest 
masochist in the world.” 


The IR logo was not an isolated instance 
of 16's borrowing from the iconography of 
fascism, The TG lightning flash logo (designed 
by Carter with help from Tutti) derived partly 


Genesis P-Orridge, Death Factory, Hac 
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from the insignia used in the 1930s by Sir 
Oswald Moselu’s British Union of Fascists. But 
as TG were often at pains to point out, this was 
merely the most unsavoury precedent for the 
design, there were other slightly less 
contentious sources: David Bowie used a 
similar flash in his Ziggy Stardust stage show 
and the symbol was also universally 
recognised as a sign for Danger Electricity!’ 
TG considered the latter usage as particularly 
appropriate for a band that used lots of 
electronic gadgetry and made repeated 
references to industrialisation. 


Nevertheless, these appropriations 
by TG, and the contemporary Punk attraction to 
the swastika, represented a continuing deeply- 
rooted cultural fascination with fascist symbols 
and paraphernalia. Even though TG intended the 
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use of these symbols to be ultimately anti- 
fascist they also knew that their meanings 


could never be fixed. It was the context within 


which they were encountered and their use 
within that context that gave them their 


particular meaning at any given time. Carter 


gave an example of this in Zig-Zag (March 


1978], when he described how the lightning 
flash logo was always being ‘misinterpreted’: 
“The funny thing is the National Front thinks it’s 
the Socialist Workers Party and they think it’s 
the National Front. They just think it’s political 


So it must be the other lot.” IR’s use was 
intended to be shocking and resonant with 


historical references, but this was not done to 


celebrate fascist ideology. 


Alongside its logo IR used the slogan, 
‘Industrial Music for Industrial People’. It was 
not, of course, the first to use such rhetoric. 
The machine-made over the hand-made has 
been celebrated by 20th-century artist groups 


from the Futurists to the Constructivists. In 


the first Vorticist manifesto published in Blast 
(1914), Wyndham Lewis wrote “Bless England, 


Industrial Island machine”. Forty-five years 
later Gustav Metzger, the founder of Auto- 


Destructive Art, utilised the industrial as the 


defining context for contemporary art in his 
manifesto of November 1959: “Auto- 


destructive art is primarily a form of public art 
for industrial societies.” Also in 1959, an Italian 


member of the Situationist International, 


Giuseppe Pinot-Gallizio, wrote a manifesto on 
‘Industrial Paintings’ called Manifesto della 
pittura industriale. Gallizio painted long rolls of 
canvasses using a combination of hand held 
brushes and an automatic painting machine. 
These he either cut up and sold by the metre 


or left intact to create painterly installations 
such as his Cavern of Anti-Matter (1959). 


With its controversial logo and many 
links to the 20th-century avant-garde, IR 


certainly provided many references for its fans 


to check out. The reason, however, for forming 
the company was really quite Straightforward 
According to Christopherson, Pressing plants 
and printers would not take orders from private 
individuals: “We wanted TG to appear like a 
proper group and to do this you had to have 

a record company to go with it, so we made 
one up.” 


It’s one in thee eye 

for hi-fi freaks 

IR's first move, unsurprisingly for a 
record label, was to release a record. Atrial run 
had already taken place in late 1976 when I 
distributed approximately fifty copies of a 60 
minute demo cassette. Starting out as 
ironically as it meant to continue, the cassette 
was Called The Best of Throbbing Gristle Volume 
2 (Volume 1 had been 12 copies of an 
instrumental only cassette of early 1975 studio 
jams). Volume 2, with its multi-coloured 
handwritten track listing, was given away to 
friends and other potentially interested parties, 
It contained early versions of ‘Very Friendly’ 
‘Scars of E’ and ‘Slug Bait’, and up to the release 
in November 1977 of TG’s first recording on 
vinyl, it was the best way to hear the group 
other than live. 


The group started on the production of 
its first album Second Annual Report in May 
19/7, the original plan being to press just 100 
copies and sell them at £5 each. During May 
P-Orridge wrote to Paul Buck that the record 
would be “like a specialist government report, 
or thesis. It’s just information on how far our 
sound researches have got after a year. We 
plan to do one each year now.” 


TG increased the size of the edition to 
785 copies when they finalised the amount of 
money they could spend (which amounted to 
approximately £700). Most of the money was 
borrowed from Christopherson and came from 
his earnings at Hipgnosis. As part of the effort 


Front cover, back cover (detail), and insert of The Second Annual Report of Throbbing Gristle, 1977. 


TECHNICAL NOTE. Ref: 1ROOO2 
in onder to enable the somewhat unusual sound on this record to be pressed 
tnd played back on standard equipment it has been found necessary to cut 
at somewhat less than normal volume. Kindly compensate for this by 
adjustment of volume on your playback system. 


The Second Annual Report 


of 


Throbbing Gristle 


Recorded during the year ending September 3rd 1977 
Industrial Records, 10 Martello Street, London E.8. 


MUSIC FROM THE DEATH FACTORY 
This report has been assembled from recordings 
made during the year ending September 3rd 
1977, the anniversary of, amongst other things, 
the approximate formation of the group 
Throbbing Gristle two years previously. This 
second year of production has shown a definite 
move towards establishment of a sound business 
foundation on which further work involving 
greater capital expenditure can be based. 
Considerable progress has been made in the 
fields of research and development which have 
enabled us to give live demonstrations in five 
locations. These being at the 1.C.A., The Mall, 
London on 18th October 1976; at The Nag’s 
Head, High Wycombe on 11th February 1977: 
at the Polytechnic, Brighton on 26th March 
1977; at Southampton University on 7th May 
1977 and at the Rat Club, Pindar of Wakefield, 
Kings Cross, London on 22nd May 1977. These 
appearances were seen by audiences varying 
between approximately 130 (at the Rat Club) 
and 800 (at the 1.C.A.) and their reaction to 
our work has been similarly variable. We have 
included the reactions of the audience in 
Brighton and particularly of the DJ of the disco 
at that venue as the last track of Side One. It is 
worth mentioning that overall a very positive 
interest in our work prevails and a considerable 


number have expressed a desire to see us 
perform on subsequent accasions. Simul- 
taneously with our live demonstrations a 
weekly programme of research and composition 
has been maintained at the studio of Industrial 
Records to whom our thanks are due for their 
support and investment. 


One side of this record has been assembled 
from tapes made at four out of the five live 
occasions and at the studio of Industrial 
Records in London. Side Two consists of the 
entire original movie soundtrack of a film 
produced by Coum Transmissions called “After 
Cease To Exist’ premiered in Arnhem, Holiand 
in July 1977 which Throbbing Gristle were 


invited to score and perform. It was recorded 
at the Industrial Records studio. The field of 
film soundtrack production is one which is 
most suitable to our methods of work and we 
look forward to offers of more work in this 
field. 


All recordings were made in one take without 
any overdubs or any recording treatment other 
than standard playing procedures that we 
employ. Within the limitations of the recording 
techniques used the sound on this record is 
exactly as it was heard at the moment of its 
production. 


In the forthcoming year we hope to increase 
the number of live demonstrations and the 
variety of their locations. We also hope to 
continue our film work and to extend into a 
new area of preparing customized tapes of 
piped music for shops and factories, and finally 


_ to continue releasing records for public 


consumption. 

for Throbbing Gristle 
Chris Carter 
Peter Christopherson 
Genesis P-Orridge 
Cosey Fanni Tutti 


For any further details of Industrial Records’ artists and products write to: — 
Industrial Records, 10 Martello Street, London E.8, England. Tel: 01-254 9178 
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to keep costs to a minimum the album was 
recorded (except for ‘After Cease to Exist’) 
entirely on a Sony cassette recorder with a 
condenser mike and a home stereo Wharfdale 
cassette, at a cost of approximately £15. The 
cassette was mastered using a stereo Revox 
hired from Music Labs at Portland Place for 
about £40. The tape they used was second 
hand and if it had not been for the sharp ear of 
Christopherson, TG on Second Annual Report 
would have been accompanied by a full scale 
orchestra playing classical music. 


P-Orridge claimed the choice of 
equipment was as much ideological as 
economical. Referring to the sound quality in a 
letter to Lond in March 1978, he wrote: “Don’t be 
surprised by surface noise crackles, they are 
all like that, it’s one in thee eye for hi-fi freaks. 
Yet another TG game in presentation. We 
wanted it to be unprecious in every way except 
thee information implicit in material and in our 
choice of sound, and its rarity as an object.” 


After delivering the master tape to the 
manufacturers all TG now required was some 
Suitably ‘industrial’ packaging. “The album 
design was Sleazy’s concept, in terms of being 
minimal and with just black and white Stickers,” 
P-Orridge told Savage. “At the time he was doing 
all these Hipgnosis covers, and he was sick to 
death of gloss.” As befitted a 1970s-style 
annual report Christopherson made the 
packaging as basic and unpretentious as 
possible, using just a plain white sleeve witha 
small self-adhesive sticker on the top right- 
hand corner. On the back he placed another, 
larger, sticker carrying the sleeve notes. In 
keeping with the Style of the design, the notes 
parodied the dead-pan prose of a real annual 
report. Whilst other bands rehearsed, TG 
researched. The notes read more like a report 
by ICI than a statement by a rock group. They 
also implied that TG and IR were Separate 
organisations, with TG as the group and IRas 


the investors. They were following one of the 
most important rules of the ‘art of war’ 
confuse the enemy as to your true Strength, 


The album Opened with a Sparse theme 
tune of accelerating synth drones, entitled 
‘Industrial Introduction’. The next track, Slug 
Bait’, was recorded live, with a distinct 
background hum, at the ICA in October 1976. 
The track took its subject matter from two well 
documented murder cases. The first, as 
reported in The Guardian, concerned the brutal 
murder by Rhodesian guerillas of a husband in 
front of his young wife at their isolated farm in 
1976. The second referred to the murder of 
Sharon Tate by members of Manson's Family in 
1969. P-Orridge’s throaty monotone vocals, 
broken occasionally by his hysterical screams, 
narrate such lines as: “I pull out your baby /| 
chew his head off with my teeth /I lick him 
clean / It’s obscene / As you bleed to death | kill 
it / I'm just a wicked boy.” The editing on the 
album was wilfully eccentric with the second 
section of ‘Slug Bait’—recorded live at 
Southampton—bearing little resemblance to 
the first or even to the third section—recorded 
in Brighton. 


The theme of murder and sexual 
violence was continued on into the four 
Sections of the next track, ‘Maggot Death’. The 
first of these, recorded at the Rat Club, featured 
P-Orridge sounding like a morbid mental patient 
singing to himself in a padded cell: “You're just 
a lump in my bed / Eating up my head /| love 
you /| need you /| want you / Maggot death.” 
The final section of ‘Maggot Death’ had the DJat 
the TG gig in Brighton calling the audience “a 
load of fucking wankers.” In contrast to the 
hectic editing of side one, side two’s 20 minute 
long ‘After Cease to Exist’ was a more ambient 
experience. 


P-Orridge, for one, was instantly 
convinced that they had produced something 


Death Factory, Hackney, 1978. (Photograph by Jonas Almquist) 
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of great significance. “When we'd finished 
producing the tapes that became Second 

Annual Report,” P-Orridge told Savage, “| 
remember going outside at Martello Street as a 
train passed on the railway line, and there was 
a transistor radio blaring round the corner, and 
a sawmill cutting up wood, and a dog barking, 
and | just said, ‘We haven’t invented anything. 
We've just put down what's here all the time, 
without knowing it.’ That was when | suggested 
we should do muzak for factories, using the 
actual noises of the factory, but making it 
rhythmic, so that it made the unpleasant noise 
of the building acceptable, instead of trying to 
drown it out with disgusting popular music.” 


Although the band believed it had 
produced something important, what did the 
rest of the world think? The first review came 
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out on 26 November 1977 courtesy of Sandy 

Robertson in Sounds. Robertson honoured the 

album with a five star rating: 
It’s totally unique and committed and 
deserving of your attention. It challenges 
all the preconceptions (Aural/Technical ) 
currently held by just about everybody. 
Even punk-rock maestros know a couple 
of chords, whereas TG have developed 
their own standards of musicianship to 
suit their own needs. No concrete 
philosophy is put over besides an 
overriding preoccupation with immersing 
one’s mind with images of grotesque 
weirdness. It ain’t necessarily nihilistic, 
it’s just that they have a rampant 
interest in blurred self-images with 
forensic overtones.... If the Clash are the 
Sound of the Westway, then TG are the 
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Sound of Tesco (with run down 
batteries)... It isn’t punk rock, it isn’t 
anything you could name. 


Robertson not only reviewed the 
album, he also provided a full-page feature on 
the group [alongside Brian Eno, Devo, 

The Residents, and Kraftwerk) as part of a 
Sounds special feature on ‘New Musick’ in the 
Same issue. The timing of the release of 
Second Annual Report was perfect: too late to 
be classified as part of the declining Punk 
movement, but just right to hitch a ride on the 
‘new wave’ about to break. P-Orridge was 
determined to open up a gap between TG and 
the Punks. Why start with three chords? 
“You can Start with no chords. Why not just 
say ‘Form a band and it doesn’t matter what it 
sounds like or whether you even make 
a noise, if you just stand there silent for an 
hour, just do what you want’.” TG Clearly 
originated from a more esoteric background 
than that provided by Punk rock: more John 
Cage than Johnny Rotten. The music provided 
a perfect opportunity for the intellectually 
inclined music reviewer—like Paul Morley in 
the NME (11 February 1978)—to parade his 
avant-gardist’s credentials: 
This record will not be repressed. A neat 
double edge there.... This is a very 
harrowing record. Darkly subjective. Not 
for those who feel that they perhaps 
can't trust themselves. On some sort of 
musically historical level (a debased one 
but an easy hanger), it’s approximately 
John Cage, Maurice Kagel, Lamonte 
Young, Terry Riley even. Closer to home, 
it could be the first Faust album, Lou 
Reed's ‘Metal Machine Music’, Fripp and 
Eno’s ‘No Pussyfooting’, Cluster and 
Eno’s recent collaboration or high period 
Amon Dui 2. Electronics and voice 
loops, echoes, effects and collage. What 
is this music exactly ? | don’t know. 


Morley was not alone in his Confusion, 
The Hackney Gazette (3 February 1978) 
reported that P-Orridge “freely admits that 
probably 99 out of 100 People would hate the 
group’s new LP The group's sound totally defies 
convention. None of the instruments are played 
in an orthodox manner.” An ANOnyMous reviewe, 
for the Malvern Gazette & Ledbury Reporter 
(2 February 1978) wrote: “So far Outside the 
conventional framework of music do they 
operate that snappy clichés to pigeon-hole their 
work do not immediately Spring to mind, To me 
some pieces suggest the dreams of complex 
industrial machines, the heartbeat of the London 
underground, the random noise generated by 
racing back and forth across a short wave radig 
dial at night. Equally, their film soundtrack would 
be the perfect aural complement for both 
‘Metropolis’ and ‘Alphaville’. 


‘The Raver’ in the Melody Maker (11 
February 1978) wrote a brief, inaccurate and 
derisory review of the album under the tortuous 
headline ‘More Gristle To The Mill’: “The creative 
talent of Throbbing Gristle clearly defies 
convenient categorisation and the electronic 

composition ‘After Cease to Exist’ opens up areas 
of music few can previously have bothered to 
approach for fear of dying of utter boredom”. But 
by far the strangest press coverage appeared in 
Sounds (18 February 1978), in what appeared to 
be a spoof letter sent to the editor (although 
P-Orridge still claims it was genuine): 
IT HAS been a long time since my boyfriend 
and | made love whilst listening to a record 
(we use albums not singles—of course)... 
[H]e came round to my apartment here on 
the Left Bank a few days ago and what 
happened makes me wonder just where 
our relationship is going. He said ‘I’ve got 
this album we must make it with—it's just 
right.’ The cover was white and seemed 
nice. Well we had the lights off and the 
curtains drawn and the record on. He was 
good and the record was right. But when| 


asked who it was he said ‘Throbbing 

Gristle’ My English is good and | knew 

what it meant. The titles of the album 

tracks frighten me and they look evil and 
now | feel somehow sick at what we did 
together listening to those evil English 
people. | don't know where we go after this. 
- Michelle, Rue Jean Barmen, Paris. 


The release of the album also provided 
the occasion for Jon Savage's first interview 
with P-Orridge, later published in the April 1978 
‘ssue of American magazine Search and 
Destroy. In it P-Orridge described the album as 
‘deliberately difficult... A few people will try and 
dismiss it as post-psychedelic trash. And some 
people will think it's a bit like the German 
groups, or a bit like Eno, or a bit like Donna 
Summer (laughs). It isn’t really—that's like 
saying anyone who plays electric guitar is like 
Eric Clapton. It's a cop out—people don’t want to 
think anymore. It’s the same old thing: people 
do want things in a little cell, categorised... It’s 
not easy to assimilate. And that’s partly 
because of the situation at the moment. | 
usually dismiss it by saying to people that it’s 
propaganda, but a lot of people [because of the 
name, and what they hear second hand] think 

that we are actually a punk group.” 


Savage then asked P-Orridge about 
his views on whether tracks like ‘Slug Bait’ 
desensitised people's responses to violence by 
representing it as entertainment. “I don’t think 
so, for two reasons,” P-Orridge replied. “First, we 
don't do those songs any more because it's too 
dangerous, and [second] because they no 
longer make the point we were making at the 
time. At the time they were contradictory to what 
everybody else was doing—in 1976, before the 
Pistols made records, the punks at the ICA 
thought the songs were really frightening.” 


As P-Orridge explained, TG quickly 
reduced the number of songs with violent 


themes as conditions altered. In 1976 it had 
been thought necessary to shock people out of 
their apathy, but now TG was interested in 
subtler ways of communicating with its small 
audience, small mainly because TG still 
commanded very little radio air-play (although 
John Peel did play two tracks on 3 January 
1978]. Shocking subject matter and the unusual 
strain placed on people’s listening habits meant 
little air-play. This would have meant commercial 
disaster for albums promoted by the major 
record companies, but with TG’s minimal 
overheads—a cheap studio and cheap recording 
equipment—it was never going to be a problem. 
They only had 785 copies to sell, and what with 
the rave reviews from key opinion formers and 
Rough Trade’s decision to stock the album, these 
soon disappeared. In January 1978 P-Orridge 
wrote to Almquist: “We have nearly sold out of 
thee LP. We have only 40 copies left ourselves to 
sell. There are another 150 copies but Rough 
Trade have ordered those so it’s gone really well. 
It’s also serving its function as a seed, and as a 
trigger to feedback and setting up a network of 
‘TG Agents’ all over.” In February 1978 P-Orridge 
wrote to Lond: “Gristle is getting a very good 
response, thee LP sold out in 6 weeks with no 
adverts at all. Had three reviews, all favourable. 
Elton John even bought a copy, and Peter 
Gabriel, and Frank Zappa. Weird huh? It's me. 


As soon as the album was released and 
reviewed, things began to move pretty quickly 
for TG. Such rapid success was more than the 
band could have expected, as P-Orridge admitted 
to Savage: “My personal estimate for Second 
Annual Report was that it would take three years 
to sell, and we assumed we'd sell most of them 
through our mail order network, rather than 
people who were into music. It was far away 
from what was going on, it was very nihilistic, 
and sarcastic. [W]e hadn’t thought of becoming 
part of the music business. We were a comment 
on culture, and hypocrisy and double values, we 
were an art project.” Now they were a rock group. 
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TG: (left to right) Genesis P-Orridge, Cosey Fanni Tutt 
Peter Christopherson and Chris Carter, 1978 ‘ 
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Poster of COUM, Galerie S:t. Petri Archive of Experimental and Marginal Art, Lund, Sweden, 1978. 
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Remember COUM? Well, although TG 
now took up most of P-Orridge and Tutti’s 
time, they were still being invited, as COUM, to 
take part in exhibitions and festivals around 
the world. For example in Lund, Sweden, the 
Galerie St. Petri Archive of Experimental and 
Marginal Art held an exhibition of photographs 
of COUM performances at the beginning of 
1978. The photographs—two hundred 10” x 8” 
black and white prints—showed COUM in 
action from 1973 to 1977 COUM were also 
invited to perform at the Sydney Biennale 
in Australia in 1979, but had to refuse the 
invitation when the British Council rejected 
their application for funding: the memory 


Galerie S:t Petri Archive of Experimental and Marginal Art 
Sweden 


of Prostitution was obviously still fresh 
in its mind. 


The British Council was not the only 
public body to withhold its subsidy. In February 
1978 the Department of Health and Social 
Security suspended P-Orridge’s unemployment 
benefit whilst they investigated him for fraud. 
Unlike the Punks Captain Sensible and Mark 
(who had taken pseudonyms to avoid detection 
by social security officers) P-Orridge’s name 
offered him little cover. The investigators had 
read about him and his group in the local 
newspaper, the Hackney Gazette, and 
Suspected that now he was a ‘rock star’ he 


must be earning enough money to be 

disqualified from receiving state benefits. On 

the contrary, aS P-Orridge tried to explain, he 

had made no money from Second Annual 

Report. In fact he was so poor that Doris the 

van had recently been sold for scrap for just £5, 
because he couldn't afford the running costs. 
P.Qrridge was obviously still a long way from 
becoming a tax exile, but his plea of poverty did 
not convince the inspectors. After his dole was 
stopped P-Orridge went on to the payroll at IR. 


Unwelcome State intervention in 
P.Qrridge and Tutti’s affairs was not just 
confined to the DHSS. The Post Office continued 
to interfere with their mail and Scotland Yard's 
Special Branch carried out two dawn raids on 
their house and studio. “Our mail is often taken 
by thee Special Branch here,” P-Orridge wrote to 
Almquist in January 1978, “they believe we are 
subversive. Our studio was raided five times 
last year, and our house. They looked through 
our information files, looked at my collection of 
medical and surgical implements, opened 
letters E had not yet posted etc. Bust in thee 
door, eleven detectives and a dog. Put me in 
cells at police station threatened to beat me up, 
then let me go, said E hadn't done anything it 
was a mistake.... E have to mail my letters from 
different areas of London because thee Post 
Office have a list of people E write to regularly 
and stop what they can.” 


The harassment, however, did little 
to deter P-Orridge from continuing to 
communicate with his many friends from 
around the world. A selection of his mail art 
Collages were collected together for the 
exhibition COUM Transmissions: Scenes of 
Victory 1973-77, held between 21 April and 17 
May 1978 at the Atelier Milchstrasse, Freiburg 
in West Germany. P-Orridge’s last performance 
under the name of COUM also came in May 
19/8 with the work Scenes of Victory at 
Antwerp University, Belgium. The performance 


came at a time when P-Orridge’s relationship 
with Tutti deteriorated seriously as her affair 
with Carter intensified. This, together with a 
loss of faith in both the COUM and TG projects, 
led P-Orridge to push himself further in the 
performance than he had ever gone before. 


“I think a lot of my feelings of 
unhappiness were more to do with the concern 
for the betrayal of the ideas of COUM and the 
possible jeopardy of the whole project,” 
P-Orridge says. “Fairly or not, my subjective 
experience was that | was being isolated 
and abandoned and that | was expected to do 
more and more of the leg work, more and more 
of the administrative work. | lived upstairs 
at Beck Road and | worked downstairs and it 
became very claustrophobic.” 


“I started to feel, and I’m not saying this 
was correct, but | started to feel like | was the 
only one who was really pursuing with full 
commitment at the risk of everything, the idea 
of COUM, which was to find out what happened 
when you removed taboos, what happened to 
the body and the mind when they were pushed. 
| was still interested in going to the edge, 
wherever the edge was, and finding out when 
you got to that edge whether there was another 
edge further on. | believe my drive to go further 
coincided with everybody else becoming 
practical in their daily life. | still had this 
residual feeling of the visionary, that COUM was 
a fanatical religious experience that couldn't be 
compromised. It’s very important to stress that 
it wasn’t just because Cosey was having an 
affair with Chris because I’d known about that 
from the start. The issue for me was that | was 
being abandoned for suburban hypocrisy and 
double standards and that was exactly what | 
was against, that was the enemy. With Scenes 
of Victory | felt that one possible strategy was 
to compensate for their lack of commitment by 
taking the whole thing as far as | could take it. 

To expunge the hypocrisy by sacrifice.” 
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Genesis P-Orridge in Anti-fashion, 1977. (Photograph by Cosey Fanni Tutti) 


Tutti and Carter dispute the extent of 
P-Orridge’s knowledge of their affair at this 
Stage and all band members, they stress, were 
suffering equally from feelings of unhappiness 
at the growing tension between P-Orridge and 
the rest of the band. Meanwhile, back in 
Antwerp, as a result of chewing dirty sticks and 
Self-mutilating himself with rusty nails during 
Scenes of Victory, P-Orridge became Seriously 
ill with blood Poisoning. He described the action 
to Savage: “I drank a bottle of whisky more or 
less like it was water, which is dodgy anyway, 
and then | found all these old twigs and rusty 
nails in the waste ground outside. | had just 
discovered that there was a rising number of 


Nazis in Antwerp and so | cut the symbol of the 
Nazi party, which wasn't a Swastika, into my 
chest with the rusty nail. It was a sort of a circle 
with a cross. But then it turned into a Union 
Jack. | was trying to get into a trance state and 
then | actually did. For the first and only time in 
my life | spoke in tongues and out came this 
huge diatribe, and | never used to speak in 
performances, ever. This was the only time that 
| did. | started Swearing and shouting abuse at 
the audience and just went really loony, which | 
Presume was the result of the alcohol, and then 
| collapsed and started to vomit and dehydrate. 
By the time they got me to hospital they 
Couldn't find a pulse at all. They gave me 


sonesis P-Orridge in Anti-fashion, 1977, (Photograph by Cosey Fanni Tutti) 


adrenalin shots and other stuff and | lost a 
stone and a half in three days.” 


Tutti adds: “Gen chewed on the twigs 
and got poisoned which caused him to vomit 
constantly. His blood pressure dropped which 
made him vomit more. He was taken to a 
hospital for anti-vomit injections because he 
couldn't keep down his necessary medication 
for asthma. | had to continue with the rest of 
the performances on my own.” So it was that 
P-Orridge’s last COUM performance was also 
almost his last performance ever. His feelings 
of betrayal of the COUM ideal, and his 
uncertainty about the path TG was taking, 


remained strong enough, though, to resurface 8.7 
violently in November at the Cryptic One Club. 


People forget—they think 

music’s just for the ears 

On the sleeve notes for Second Annual 
Report 1G described its work as research and 
development, but what exactly was it 
researching and what did it hope to develop? 
The answer was not always clear but the main 
area of research was in sound's ability to affect 
both physical and psychological change in 
humans, what they called ‘metabolic music’. 
Historically TG drew on techniques and 
concepts first developed by avant-garde 


musicians and artists like the Futurists. Balilla 
Pratella in his 1911 Technical Manifesto of 
Futurist Music wrote that Futurist works would 
include “all forces of nature tamed by man 
through his continued scientific discoveries 
[including] the musical soul of crowds, of great 
industrial plants, of trains, of transatlantic 
liners, of armoured warships, of automobiles, of 
aeroplanes.” The Futurist’s wish to incorporate 
the sounds of modern life into music was also 
shared by the Russian Constructivists, one of 
whom, the artist and film-maker Dziga Vertov, 
Stated in 1935: “I had the original idea of the 
need to enlarge our ability to organise sound, to 
listen not only to singing or violins, the usual 
repertoire of gramophone disks, but to 
transcend the limits of ordinary music. | 
decided that the concept of sound included all 
the audible world. As part of my experience, | 
set out to record a sawmill.” 


TG’s approach to composition also owed 
much to the experimental work carried out by 
the pioneering exponents of Music concréte 
and elektronische Musik in the fifties. Those 
musicians associated with Music concréte— 
based around Pierre Schaeffer in 
Paris—composed using recorded Samples of 
natural sounds. In contrast, the Cologne based 
exponents of elektronische Musik—Karlheinz 
Stockhausen in particular—composed using 
purely electronically generated sound. 


As electronic equipment became more 
accessible in the 1960s more groups began to 
explore its particular qualities. One Italian 
group, Musica Elettronica Viva, produced 
improvised performances like Variations |V 
(1966) using ‘instruments’ such as transistor 
radios, a Volkswagen bus, stones thrown on to 
the auditorium roof, magnetic pick-ups and 
loudspeakers that created feedback. It was also 
during this period that the Fluxus artists were 
at their most inventive. Compare TG’s first 
performance at the AIR gallery (where they 


invited the audience to listen from a Separate 
room] with Fluxus artist Thomas Schmit's 
proposal for the sixth evening of a Grand Fluyys 
Festival in 1963: “The doors of the theatre are 
locked-up, an immense noise is to be heard 
from inside (tape recorded hand Clapping, 
music, shouting, noises, etc).” 


Although TG did not see itself as part 
of this western art music tradition, it was 
aware of its achievements. Less direct 
links to this tradition can also be traced in 
its preference for groups at the more avant: 
garde end of the rock 'n’ roll spectrum. ‘I'd 
always had Stockhausen and Beefheart and 
loads of electronic music records at home,” 
says Christopherson. “But the most obvious 
electronic influences came from Chris which 
came by way of Kraftwerk rather than from 
the avant-garde classical tradition. | was 
aware of it but | wasn’t working in that area 
for TG, | was doing the atmospheric sound 
effects, the conceptual element, if you like. In 
the early 1970s there was a period when, for 
me, there wasn't really a division between 
‘high’ and ‘low’ electronic music, there was a 
lot of crossover. | think there is more of a 
philosophical connection between TG and this 
type of work. But what we were doing with 
was never intended to be seen as classical, it 
was always intended to be populist.” 


In an interview with Bruce Elder in 1978 
Carter rejected any notion of a direct influence 
from classical electronic music. “I don’t really 
like electronic music,” he explained. “I don't like 
Stockhausen and Cage and any of that lot but! 
do like Tangerine Dream and people like that.’ 
Any investigation into TG’s influences will show 
that each member brought to the group a quite 
distinct set of musical preferences. P-Orridge’ 
musical roots, for example, were grounded in 
John Cage, Fluxus, and the early Velvet 
Underground: “They were sparse, sixties, 
Somewhat intellectual roots,” he told Savage. 


Atension also existed between TG’s 

ive of new equipment and gadgets and its 
denigration of the traditional skills considered 
recessary to operate them: “Our basic theory 
was that you should approach any instrument 
the way a child will,” P-Orridge told Guitar World 
(6 June 1995). "I played bass in TG because it 
was the thing | was least qualified to do. Cosey 
slayed lead guitar [a cut-down Satellite | 

because it was initially the instrument she was 
last attracted to. Chris was the only person 

who worked with technology he actually liked. 
We all had Roland Space Echos and WEM 

Copycats and the Gristle-izers Chris built, which 
were simple analog filter envelope controls. We 
had those on instruments and vocals. And on 
my bass guitar, | always used a Morley Fuzz 
Wah so| could get really high, strange shrieks 
and notes on the top strings.” 


What they could afford of the new 
instruments and effects boxes then appearing 
on the market, they hungrily snapped up. 

Those that they couldn't afford, or were yet to 
be invented, electronics wizard Carter built 
himself. This included Christopherson’s tape 
sample player and the legendary Gristleizer, 
here described by Carter in Melody Maker 

(14 October 1995): 

| originally designed and built the first 

Gristleizer (around 1977/78) as another 

module for my home-made TG synth. We 

experimented by putting Cosey’s guitar 
through it and eventually made another 
six.| used two for my keyboards and 
another to process Gen’s vocals. Cosey 
used one for her guitar and Sleazy used 
one for putting his tapes through. Gen 
used two, one for his bass guitar and 
violin and another that | put a little 
oscillator circuit in, which he was forever 
switching on and forgetting about, until 
one of us went over and turned it off. 

Physically 

Ablack metal case containing one circuit 


' 


board and two Qv batteries. The front 
panel had five knobs and two switches 
and two LEDs, while the back panel 
contained four sockets. The front panel 
controls were: speed, depth, shape, 
VCA/VCE bias, effect and on/off. Rear panel 
sockets were: Audio in, audio out, ext., VC 
in and foot switch. 
Technically 
A single PCB incorporating a VCF 
(voltage-controlled low-pass filter), a VCA 
(voltage-controlled amplifier) and a LFO 
(Low Frequency Oscillator). The VCA and 
VCF were controlled (modulated) by 

the LFO, which could produce four output 
waveforms (ramp, saw, triangle and 
square]. The LFO speed was variable 
from zombie-slow to psycho-fast and an 
LED showed how fast it was running. The 
VCA could be over-driven and the VCF 
could oscillate. The foot switch allowed 
the Gristleizer effect to be switched in 
and out. 

Aurally 

Because the VCA could be over-driven it 
could produce some nice grungey effects 
and the fact that the VCF could be pushed 
into oscillation allowed for some 
extremely shrill noises. The ultimate 
Gristleizer effect, which it excelled at, was 
the awesome ‘throbbing mayhem’ 
effect—a cross between a fuzzbox and a 
ring modulator on acid. 


TG’s need for new and ever more 
powerful equipment related to its desire to 
create extraordinary sounds. ‘I've no interest in 
playing the guitar. It just happens to make the 
sort of noise | can organise to get the effect we 
want,” P-Orridge told Stuart Morgan in Artscribe 
(July 1979). “The first criterion is that we like 
the sound we make. And within that we've all 
got our own ideas of what seems melodic or 
rhythmic or interesting. But we try to 
incorporate other ideas too, like subliminal 
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information, metabolic frequency and different 
control techniques used by other 
organisations.” 


These ‘control techniques’ tied in with 
TG’s research into the harnessing of sound to 
provoke controlled physical and psychological 
reactions in the listener. In this metabolic sense 
the whole body, not just the eardrum, became a 
receiver of the musical message; the body 
literally became throbbing gristle. “We always 
wanted to make it something that was for 
every part of the body,” P-Orridge told Vale in 
Another Room (1980), “both disturbing and 
relaxing, and stimulating and boring... People 
forget—they think music’s just for the ears, 
they forget it goes into every surface of the 
body, the pores, the cells, it affects the blood 
vessels.” 


Exactly to what end TG was employing 
these techniques remained unclear (the 
dictionary offers two definitions of metabolism: 
destructive—as in energy producing—and 
constructive—as in growth inducing). “We 
didn’t want people to know too much,” P-Orridge 
told Slash (September 1979). “At that point we 
wanted it to be more subliminal so we could 
see the real effect. We didn’t want people to 
decide in advance that they were to be 
affected.” 


Most of the experiments took place at 
Martello Street using an old PA playing at full 
volume: “All our clothes were moving, vibrating 
back and forth,” P-Orridge told Slash. “I could 
S€€ Criss-cross patterns in the air And as | 
moved, | could hear them going CLICK, CLICK, 
the joints in the criss-cross Pattern. Chris got 
tunnel vision and then we both started to lose 
our sense of balance and fall over. Everything in 
the room was moving all over the place. | was 
climbing on the great bass Speakers trying to 
keep them from falling over. We thought it 
wouldn't be fair to people who came to see us if 


we didn’t play the instruments this loud 
ourselves, experiment on ourselves first. 


Unfortunately (or rather, fortunately) in 
1978 TG still lacked the hardware required to 
replicate the experiments carried out in its 
small studio at live gigs in medium-sized 
concert halls. “We do not always use high 
frequency,” P-Orridge explained in a March 1978 
letter to Almquist, “and our equipments not 
able to project it clear enough to be really 
effective. Also it takes quite a while to cause 
physical symptoms at our volume. As we want 
to also play other things we use it as a 
subliminal, a disorientation of which people are 
not sure, we don't like to be too obvious with 
these things.... We have reduced this section of 
our sound at present till we have more exact 
control, which means more money for better 
equipment etc.” What TG hoped to achieve 
using such effects is ambiguous. Most of the 
literature on the subject is disturbing rather 
than reassuring, emphasising sound's use as 2 
non-lethal weapon. The 1979 issue of Industrial 
News included a short article on the ‘Biological 
and Metabolic Effects of Infrasound’, noting at 
what frequencies people became nauseous, 
had epileptic fits, and suffered involuntary 
bowel movements. 


In addition to the use of sound asa 
weapon to be used against the audience T6 was 
also employing other disturbing and alienating 
devices. As Tutti noted for the Throbbing Gristle 
Live (1993) CD set, their aim was to subvert 
the audience's pre-conceived ideas about what 
a gig should be: “[TG] adopted various tactics 
and audio experiments to stimulate and involve 
the audience with their work. These included 
the use of high power Halogen lamps directed 
toward the audience, Strobe lights, industrial 
Strength Negative lon Generator, (which often 
discharged itself creating a spectacular arc of 
electricity), and a six foot wall of mirrors at the 
rear of the stage.” 


Genesis P-Orridge, Hackney, 1978. (Photograph by Jonas Almquist) 


With the super bright halogen lamps 
Shining in the audience's faces, relieved briefly 
every now and again by intervals of flickering 
Strobe, the band playing in almost total 
darkness, All that the audience could see was 
the frozen reflection of itself in the mirrors 
behind the group. The large PA system used 
in early gigs also acted as a barrier, often 
covering most of the front of the stage and it 
was through this gap in the PA system that the 
halogen lamps were shone. What TG was doing 
Was inverting the conventional rock spectacle: 


twas the audience that was now caught in 
the spotlight. 
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As was often the case with its many 


subversive strategies TG soon wearied of 


repeating itself. After the antics of 1977 (when 


the concerts were often spiced up by band 


members either cutting themselves, joining the 


audience, or taking their clothes off} the 


aggressive and alienating stage presence was 
abandoned as soon as it became predictable. 
TG wanted nothing to be taken for granted. “We 
use no blood now, no topless,” P-Orridge wrote 
to Almquist in January 1978. “Each show is 


different visually. Whatever people expect, 


whatever we know they think we might do, we 
definitely exclude. Ask one person from each 
gig to describe us, our one hour sound visually, 


everyone will tell you different and 
contradictory things. It’s a shame, E like 
drinking blood but E can’t do it anymore 
because it becomes a Stage trick, expected.” 


In answer to a question from Dirt 
(December 1978) about his attitude to the 
audience, P-Orridge replied: “We try and imagine 
that they are all already dead and then we don't 
have to refer to their wants and desires or feel 
that we're trying to pander to what they want 
us to be... we’re not there to entertain, | said if 
they feel entertained afterwards as a sideline, 
by-product, that’s fine, that’s a luxury, we’re 
there to demonstrate possibilities and to 
communicate information, our vision... [Y]ou 
have no control over us, you've chosen to come 
and see us, not to come and tell us how to be 
and | think that’s the great distinction between 
us and nearly all the other groups, ‘cause most 
groups accept their formula, their image... 
[C]ome and see us as we are, expect nothing 
and don't feel cheated because you have no 
right to demand anything of us, we choose to be 
here because we've been asked that’s all, we 
owe you nothing at all... [T] hey are equally 
entitled to say ‘we think TG are boring, 
pretentious, stupid, too arty, they don’t do 
enough, they can’t play’ etc., and they're 
entitled to walk out... The only time | get cross is 
when somebody actually tries to shut us up.” 


Another distinctive feature of TG’s live 
performances was that its members never 
attempted to replicate their studio sound. Each 
performance was improvised, with the 
particular audience, the special qualities of the 
venue, and the band’s mood, in mind. As a 
framework for such an unpredictable set of 
variables TG restricted itself to playing for just 
one hour exactly. “It seemed Suitably 
pointless,” P-Orridge explained to Savage. “You 
get paid for an hour on stage, so you do an 
hour. We had digital clocks everywhere. We had 
one each, and the set list was written according 


to time, not according to the length of the SOngs 
in practice. It would say, tapes—ten minutes, 
‘Slug Bait’—ten minutes, improvise—ten 
minutes, sequencer—ten minutes, ‘Wall of 
Sound’—end. That’s how we worked, Chris had a 
master control. Later on we had headphones 
with mics that we could control to either play 
through the PA or use for internal conversations 
within the band. You could hear the PA mixin 
one ear and discussions about what was 
happening in the other. So you could have 
Sleazy and Cosey and Chris having discussions 
to each other—while we were actually 
playing—about what to do next and when to 
Stop, or what they were going to do when they 
got home.” 


Yes, We Improvise 

Always on Stage 

TG performed live just six times in 1978. 
For the first of these, on 25 February at 
Brighton Polytechnic, the highlights of the set 
were Anthony’ and the ubiquitous ‘Wall of 
Sound’. By now the group had generated a 
dedicated, if small, following. P-Orridge 
described the gig in a March 1978 letter to 
Almquist: “Thee audience were mainly people 
who had the album or had heard it on the radio. 
They knew far more what kind of sound to 
expect. It was about one-third thee audience 
last time we were there, butter this time they 
came to listen by choice. And we played and at 
thee end we all were smiling and very happy 
with what we played, we got 10 minute encore. 
We didn't do one, butter don’t think that is an 
indictment.” 


TG’s next gig took place on 3 March 1978 
at the Architectural Association (AA) in London. 
At the same venue just two years earlier, COUM 
had performed Rectum as Inner Space, when 
according to Colin Nayor in Vile {1977}, they 
‘freaked out’ the audience “with blood, gore and 
other forms of self-mutilation.” This time 16 
employed none of the blood and gore special 


effects used by COUM but they still almost 
queda riot. The plan was to play within a cage 
inthe central courtyard. From here the 

idience could listen through the open 

windows of the AA building, but not see them. 
cr the audience away from the windows it was 
completely the opposite: the band could be 

seen performing via video cameras and 

monitors, but they could not be heard. The 

basic idea was to Separate the sound of the 

group from the visuality of its performance. 
P.Qrridge called it “muzak for the traffic”, but 
rather than calming the audience, the music 

and the strange circumstances of the 

performance provoked it into acts of violence 
and frustration. 


“Yes we improvise always on stage,” 
P.Qrridge wrote to Almquist in April 1978. “Thee 
instructions we agreed 30 minutes before we 
played on March 3 [at the AA] were simply ‘First 
10 minutes slow ominous, then rhythm 
section, then 20 odd minutes, see what 
happens, 3 minutes of tapes, rhythm section, 
wall of sound’. E mentioned 3 song titles E 
might use if E thought of words, ‘Carol Washes 
Brown Bread’, ‘Anthony’ and ‘You Smell Like A 
Dog’. Simple as that. We played in our cage 
under a hail of plates, cups, glasses, people 
‘ought, smashed windows. E leapt off cage and 
kicked a guy unconscious because he was 
about to pull out our electricity. People were 
fustrated at not being allowed to see us except 
on TV monitors. We had Industrial Security 
Guards patrolling to provoke paranoia which 
they did, There were fights afterwards.” 


P-Orridge also wrote to Almquist about 
ms next gig at Goldsmith's College on 18 May: 
Ne thought it was our best ever live gig, only 
‘bout 130 people came, butter they were all TG 
fans who like what we do and wanted to take in 
thee information. So it was like all of us playing 
logether, a group experience with no big deals, 
nd hype, was so relaxed it was as natural as 


having a piss.” Things did not gO quite so 
smoothly at the 6 July gig at the London Film 
Co-op. Amongst the audience of 300 people 
that mers were members of the all-girl groups 
the Slits and the Raincoats. P-Orridge told Slash 
(September 1979) what happened: 
We were playing for free to about 300 
people and halfway through a couple of 
the Slits and a couple of the Raincoats and 
a girl called Annette Weatherman (who it 
turned out is Robin Bank's girlfriend) all 
came in completely drunk and pilled out 
of their heads and the first thing they did 
was go to Robert Rental’s 4 year old son 
and hit him in the face and pick him up 
and swing him about, then they went up 
to this 15 year old TG fan and started 
Slapping him and he didn’t know what to 
do—them being girls and all—then they 
picked up chairs, threw whiskey bottles at 
Sleazy’s head. And this was immediately, 
not as a response to what they'd seen or 
heard... they pushed over some speakers 
on my foot and | was getting angry by 
then. They were obviously going to see 
how far they could go, so | just stood on a 
monitor on the front, undid the strap of 
my bass and held it by the neck like an 
axe, making it clear that anything else 
that happened was going to be dealt with 
but they came back and tried to pull all 8.13 
the wires out of the amps, which could 
have blown the whole lot, so | just took a 
swing at the nearest one, and flattened 
her. It was Annette Weatherman, and it 
was the first and only time Chris ever hit 
anyone in his life. He was so annoyed that 
as she got up he jumped down and 
punched her right back down. And it 
worked. They stopped. And we switched 
everything off. 


Sandy Robertson described the scene 
afterwards in Sounds (6 January 1979): “By 
this time the dingy venue resembled The 
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Poster for TG at the Architectural Association, London, 1978. 
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Alamo. Our own John Gill {and others) viewed 
the ugly scene as some kind of instant karma, 


in relation to Gristle’s ever so grotesque image. 


Manson, death camps, gas chambers, the 
sound of the chain saw. TG toy with our minds, 
they say. They ask for it, they get it.” 


John Gill’s account of the incident had 
appeared earlier in Sounds (15 July 1978): 
“Waves of stomach-churning noise, intestinal 
gurgles of oscillator and phased percussive 
synthesiser rhythm filled the room. Adjectives 
of violence for the music of violence. It took on 
the atmosphere of some Fluxus ‘happening’ 


rather than the usual music recital... But even 
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the group seemed loath to accept the situation 
their music forced the audience into. As the 
room began to resemble a furniture warehouse 
being attacked by poltergeists, they stopped 
playing with one final disgusted scream of 
white noise. Stunning but dangerous music.’ 


Perhaps more serious than Gill's 
allegations that TG were ‘asking for’ a violent 
reaction, was his insinuations about the groups 
political orientation. In the same review Gill 
highlighted TG’s appropriation of the lightning 
flash and its use of other fascist-associated 
imagery; “I could, of course, be wildly off course 
in this, or Genesis P-Orridge’s infamously weird 


iastes could be leaning towards bizarre 

totalitarian chic.” Using his IR alter-ego David 
a:ooks, P-Orridge replied forcibly on behalf of 
the group in a later Sounds (5 August 1978): “It 
is very important that TG be allowed to point 

wut that they have absolutely no political 

ance of any kind. Throbbing Gristle are 
spolitical.... Long live the Industrialists!” 


p-Orridge now has his theories about 
why the group polarised audiences so much: 
‘We discovered that we were Somehow 
triggering people's unconscious paranoias and 
fears and expectations in a way that was 
intangible, But something we were doing—the 
frequencies, the content, the length, the 
abstraction and the mischievous destruction of 
the expected format of the gig—was 
unleashing all kinds of paranoiac and atypical 
psychological responses. Sometimes much to 
our chagrin, because it was a pain in the arse to 
have to deal with idiots who were convinced 
that we had done something that hadn't 
happened at all.” 


Despite its non-political rhetoric, TG did 
more than most music groups to foster in its 
audience an interest in radical and libertarian 
politics. The official mouthpiece for IR’s 
propaganda efforts was the newsletter, 
industrial News. Its two main functions were to 
distribute standardised information about the 
fabel and to provide information on peripheral 
topics like sound weapons, mind control and 
survivalism. Terry Goldstein (a.k.a. 

‘hristopherson and P-Orridge) explained in the 
introduction to the first issue (June 1978}, that 
although IR believed funda mentally in free 

access to information, it was limiting 

distribution to those who had already 

‘ontacted the group by mail. The first issue 
Contained basic information on IR and TG; a 
questionnaire parodying consumer research; 
Photographs of 19-year-old ‘control agents’ 

slenn Michael Wallis and Alan Phillips; lyrics for 


‘Maggot Death’, ‘Zyklon B Zombie’ and ‘Slug 
Bait’; information on riot control sound 
systems; and a ‘pop profile’ of Tutti. The style of 
packaging (a kind of up-market xeroxed 
fanzine], the inclusion of a questionnaire, and 
the form of distribution (through the mail] bore 
many similarities to COUM’s earlier pseudo- 
institutions, such as Lecole de I’art infantile 
and the Ministry of Antisocial Insecurity. The 
main difference now was the serious nature of 
the information they were disseminating. 


A Disco-Based Song That 

People Could Fall In Love To 

After paying back the cost of producing 
Second Annual Report TG still had £1,000 left in 
its new IR account. It decided to use the money 
to release its first 7” single, the double A side 
‘United’/Zyklon B Zombie’. The IR press release 
stated that TG’s intention with ‘United’ was to 
“produce a disco-based song that people could 
fall in love to.” ‘Zyklon B Zombie’, like Captain 
Beefheart’s ‘Dachau Blues’ and the Sex Pistols’ 
‘Belson was a Gas’, was a song about the 
Holocaust. Kazimierz Smolen, in the official 
1978 guidebook to the Auschwitz Museum, 
wrote: “Zyklon B, in the form of small crystals 
(Infusorial earth saturated with hydrogen 
cyanide (HCN)) is one of the strongest poisons, 
and acts very quickly. Death is due to 
suffocation and is accompanied by sensations 
of fear, dizziness and by vomiting.” The poison 
also featured as part of the cryptic cover 
design, where on the ‘United’ side a photograph 
of Carter in the shower was juxtaposed with an 
inset image of two barrels of Zyklon B ‘gift gas’. 


Based upon the Velvet Underground's | 
Heard Her Call My Name’ from the LP White 
Light / White Heat (1968], P-Orridge sings: “And 
1 had a little manners / I'd beat the call-up / 
While the people in the chamber / They forma 
pyramid / And as | kiss the shiny leather / I've 
got no clothes on /Zyklon Zyklon B Zombie 
Zombie / AND THEN MY HEAD SPLIT OPEN!” 
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Cover of United/Zyklon B Zombie, 1978. 
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“[‘Zyklon B Zombie’] is a description of 
something | saw when | was young, on TV,” 
P-Orridge told Savage in Sounds (3 June 1978), 
“it’s one of the first things | remember on TV— 
a documentary: part of it was about a 
concentration camp, and there was this shot of 
all these women queuing up nude to go in the 
chambers, and it really stuck in my head 
because it seemed so crazy and stupid. Like a 
bus queue. It’s a factual description of a 
traumatic image, but there’s also the satirical 
humour on ‘Sniffin’ Glue’... | had this vision of 
the ultimate punk sniffing Zyklon.” “That's why 
it's played like it is,” added Carter, “it was meant 
to be a pastiche of heavy punk.” “Tesco pogo,” 


said P-Orridge. “And also the sound of it is like— 
when you go under gas at the dentists, 
everything gets distorted, and you get this 
rush in your ears, like Coseys guitar in the 
middle—so the actual aural content is like an 
exact parallel, as well. It’s a perfect unit, but it’s 
a comment on the blockhead punk culture... 
Most people don’t know what Zyklon Bis: they 
probably will now. | don’t think there are 
taboos—| don’t see why the newspapers can 
print pictures of [Italian ex-Premier Aldo] Moros 
dead body [murdered by the Red Brigade] in 
full page and the BBC show close-ups of the 
blood on the pavement, and we can’t mention 
Zyklon B. | think that’s a very dangerous form of 


Cover of United/Zyklon B Zombie, 1978. 
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Censorship if people start saying ‘You can only . 
mention what we want’.” 
| In contrast, the other side of the 

single, ‘United’, with its clear production and 
seemingly harmless lyrics, sounded as if it 
Nere recorded by an entirely different group. 
Savage, in Sounds (3 June 1978) thought 

that P-Orridge sounded like Syd Barrett: “That 
Was the way my voice came out,” P-Orridge 
plained, ‘I wanted it to be like an intimate 
phone-calll, as though it was half-spoken to 
somebody. Still sort of personal... Chris had 
Ben it the title and the basic music... [The 
\yics] had to be something to do with a love 
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song but not with a specifically external or 
pair relationship, a more universal type of 
affectionate thing, and respect for someone 
else... but what started me off on the right 
track was that we got a letter from two friends 
of ours who we stayed with in America, Rhoda 
Mappa and Billy Haddock, saying that they 
missed us since we came back, that they still 
felt they were with us, and when they went to 
bed at night, he imagined that he was me, and 
she imagined that she was Cosey, and tries to 
become us, become US fucking in London so 
there was no difference between us: we were 
all fused and blending. So, there was 
something about it that was like a fetish 
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thing—not talking about it, but doing it—and 
also the corny thing of distance not making 
any difference. It’s really about all our friends, 
that we can’t see all the time, but at the same 
time it’s kept simple so as to make it relate to 
absolutely anybody.” 


In addition to the romantic notion of love 
as a merging of personality—“You become me / 
And | become you / She is she / And she is you 
too"—P-Orridge also inserted references to 
Aleister Crowley with the repeated lines ‘Love is 
the Law’ coming from The Great Beast’s motto 
‘Love is the law, love under will’. 


Genesis P-Orridge and Cosey Fanni Tutti at the Cryptic One Club, London, 11 November 1978. (Photograph by Jonas Almquist) 


The music press liked the Single, 
especially United’. Reviewing it for Sounds (6 
May 1978], Savage wrote: “the real Tesco Disco 
returns to beat imitations at their own game 
with a near perfect synthetic mantra to dance at 
dawn to or chant on the terraces... Syd Barrett 
meets Kraftwerk in the lab and TG walk away 
laughing.” Tim Lott in Record Mirror (2? May 
1978} wrote: “Though not exactly Tony Hancock 
in terms of comic potential, Throbbing Gristle, 
despite their silly name, make innovatory, 
menacing music based round mesmeric 
synthesiser and electronic voices.” lan Birch ina 
brief review for Melody Maker (27 May 1978} 
wrote: “what is appealing is the greater 
accessibility. You can be far more subversive 

through hummable melodies, generally 
speaking. Clearer, simpler words are breathed in 
a hushed way against Kraftwerk-style, sparse 
background with what sounds like the random 
ripping of a beer can electronically ‘treated’. Very 
interesting.” Bob Edmands, not surprisingly— 
considering his long friendship with 
P-Orridge—made ‘United’ Single of the Week in 
the NME (3 June 1978}: “United’ turns out to be 
a simpleminded dance tune, with a hook that's 
impossible to fight off. Given the right airplay, it 
could even be a hit.” Although it never was a 
chart hit it did become—alongside the likes of 
The Normal’s ‘TVOD’, the Human League's ‘Being 
Boiled’ and Cabaret Voltaire’s ‘Nag Nag Nag’—one 
of the pioneering singles of the new electronic 
music movement. Two of these bands, Cabaret 
Voltaire and The Normal, supported TG at its last 
gig of the year on 11 November at the Cryptic 
One Club in London, in front of an audience of 
400. The other bands on the bill that night were 
Metabolist and Robert Rental. 


The Thin Line Between 

White Noise and Thin Lizzy 

A few months before the Crypt gig, in 
May 1978, P-Orridge left Hackney for a two week 
holiday and an affair with Ewa Zajak in Poland. 
After his return, P-Orridge and Tutti’s relationship 


jeteriorated even further and Tutti left Beck 

Road. p-Orridge commemorated the occasion 

with a rubber stamp: ‘45 August 1978 CEASE T0 
EXIST’. Depressed and under a great deal of 
emotional strain, he was prescribed the 
tranquilliser Valium. From August to November, 
the time of the Crypt gig, P-Orridge had been 

ving on his own at Beck Road and from the 
opening number of the set it was Clear that he 
was in an even stranger mood than normal. On 
whistling Song’ he moaned “It’s always the 
same... you do everything you can, it's always 
the same at the end of it, go home and there's 
nobody there, doors open, cats look at you, no 
food, muesli for breakfast. [Then he screamed, 
quietened and continued]. Maybe after 

Christmas, maybe after January the 4th, maybe 
ifyou sit in the bed long enough watching telly 
t's Ok, even if the picture goes.” At this point the 
monologue ended, disintegrating into a series of 
growls and shrieks. Whilst it was always 

difficult at the best of times to judge P-Orridge’s 
state of mind, on this occasion at least, the 
delirium was authentic. At home, after the gig, 
P-Orridge collapsed as the SO Mogodon tablets 
heclaimed to have taken just before the gig 
began to take full effect. “I don't have any 

secrets,” P-Orridge told Slash (September 1979). 
‘That way | can’t get blackmailed. We’d done 
[DA] by then... 'd gotten quite paranoid for 
various reasons. | was quite convinced that that 
was probably going to be the last gig that we'd 
ever play. And | decided to make it the last gig. 
|took 250 Valium and 50 Mogodon tablets I'd 
saved up and 100 Stellarli [steroids]... Then we 
went and played at the Crypt. We insisted 

playing first just to be awkward because we 

knew that there would be a lot of people who 


would come late so they could see us at the end. 


lonly remember about fifteen seconds... | can 
remember someone yelling ‘It’s not loud 

enough’ And that’s when | started playing the 
guitar with my foot, then screaming ‘Is that loud 
enough!’ That's when | got the light and sta rted 
shining it in their eyes in the hope it would 


blind the bastards whoever they were.... [The 
band] didn’t know I'd taken those pills. | 
actually wasn’t that much different than | often 
get... They must have sussed there was 
something really wrong ‘cos they took me 
round the back and sat me in a little chair. ‘You 
just stay there’... | woke up in intensive care.” 


The roots of P-Orridge’s depression 
related to the breakdown of his relationship 
with Tutti, allied with a feeling of isolation from 
the rest of the band and doubts about its work. 
“By the time of the Crypt gig,” he says, “| was 
just fed up with everything. | just felt incredibly 
spiritually betrayed. | ama utopian, an idealist 
and a fanatic. It wasn’t just that a relationship 
ended, it was that a whole prophetic visionary 
experience that was fanatical was called 
into question too, which called Genesis into 
question. It was in my nature to think that it 
was my fault, that ’'d made a terrible error of 
judgement. They weren't sincere. This was how 
| was feeling, I’m not saying this is the truth 
about them as people, but this was exactly 
how | was feeling. For forty pieces of silver 
they'd turn away and work for Pink Floyd and 
| could go and rot on the dole. | thought that 
maybe the whole thing should just be 
terminated, that | should be terminated 
because | couldn't imagine living without art, 
life and creativity. They were the only things | 
believed in. So | decided fuck you, ll show you. 
It was also the gig that, in a way, Britain 
accepted us. The Clash tried to get in on the 
guest list and were turned away. | was 
disillusioned with the band, the audience, the 
journalists, suddenly there was this other 
picture and the other picture said everyone's 
a fucking hypocrite. What changed my mind 
was when | realised that they wanted me to die 
on stage, the whole lot of them. It would suit 
everybody without exception. It was Monte, 
again. Monte said to me ‘You've got to stay 
alive’, and | said ‘Why, what's the point’ and 

he said, ‘Out of spite’.” 
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r, Genesis P-Orridge and Cosey Fanni Tutti, 1978. 


TG: (left to right) Peter Christopherson, Chris Carte 
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As P-Orridge mentioned, one of his main 
causes for concern was the extra work 
commitments taken on by the other band 
members. Carter worked for a time as a Sound 
engineer at the London bureau of the ABC News 
agency. Christopherson, throughout all his time 
with TG, continued working for Hipgnosis and 
Tutti continued stripping. Tutti, though, cannot 
see this as a problem: “Whilst we remained with 
the real world, to earn a living and subsidise TG 
(and Gen also}, Gen would not entertain the 
idea. He never exposed himself to real life, 
preferring instead that others bring it to him 
and then utilise their experience, ideas and 
information. It strikes me clearly that all the 
way through his artistic career he conspired to 
invent himself via the talents and ideas of 
others. Gen did all the interviews for TG 
because Sleazy, Chris, and myself were 
working. | well remember Chris, myself and Kim 
[Norris] sitting downstairs doing mail order and 
office work until late evening, all having come 
to Gen's straight from work. He was the only 
one who had nothing outside TG and | think he 
resented our independence from him and TG.” 


Surprisingly, given TG’s knack of self- 
publicity, none of this turmoil reached the 
press. The only account of the Crypt gig was 
Paul Morley’s typically caustic review for the 


NME (18 November 1978) and he saw Nothing 
particularly abnormal in P-Orridge’s behavioy; 
that night: 


A cramped cellar, lots of arches. The ‘Stage’ 
is 15 feet deep and six feet wide. Twenty 
at most of the audience can see it... It 
was hot, crowded, murky, NOISY now and 
then, silent but mostly decadent... 
Genesis P-Orridge is the ultimate rock 
comedian. Throbbing Gristle’s set was 
funny. A remote parody of a rock (or 
whatever) group seriously performing 
bleached, blank, carefully-composed junk, 
A remote parody of anyone from David 
Coverdale’s White Snake to the Tom 
Robinson Band. Throbbing Gristle 
understand rock music’s terrible tedium 
and the thin line between white noise and 
Thin Lizzy. TG used tapes, guitars, radios, 
tvs, voices, fingers, rings, a bass, eyes, 
intensity, a violin, stupidity, gullibility, 
electronics and stimulants to spew up a 
rotting, decaying noise. A seagull 
hiccoughing and amplified? The 


Stranglers backwards? As musical as Pere 
Ubu? Or Yes? No.... Orridge stiffly stalked 
the space between amps, instruments 
and walls, blindly strumming a bass, 
distorting any macho roles, teasing the 
sense of control, singing nonsense that 


Genesis P-Orridge at the Cryptic One Club, London, 11 November 1978. (Photograph by Jonas Almquist) 


could have meant something, sawing a 
Violin, and shining a bright light on the 
dumbfounded, wide-eyed audience. Their 
response was pride, fear or defiance. It 

was funny. | didn’t laugh out loud. But | 
smirked. The ultimate poseur, | thought, is 
someone who dances to Throbbing Gristle. 
And Throbbing Gristle went on and on... 

just like a rock group. 


For P-Orridge the reaction to the gig 
confirmed all his worst fears about becoming 
part of the rock industry: “| consider the Crypt 
cig the last true TG gig for me. | was disillusioned 
with everything. | felt no respect for the other 
members of TG. | hated the sudden shift into 
critical acceptance, even acclaim. | was 
convinced that | was merely the spectacle 
risking sanity, life and physical freedom to try 
and speak the most clearly of vulnerability, to be 
3s mediumistic as intoxication and celebratory 
indulgences in pure sonics and streams of 
consciousness could take me in the hope of a 
final incredible moment of vision. | felt | was just 
the pet freak, a necessary evil to the others.” 


Since Our Last Report 

Many Things Have Changed 

it was during this period of personal 
crisis, conflict, and depression that TG recorded 
D.0.A: the Third and Final Report of Throbbing 
Gristle. After overcoming the usual IR cash flow 
problems (it was still operating on the basis of 
profits from the last project funding the next} 
the album finally came out just before 
Christmas 1978. The first 1,000 mail-order 
copies included a calendar carrying a colour 
photograph of a girl, Kama Brandyk, on a bed 
anda black and white postcard of Tutti’s young 
niece, Debbie. Brandyk also appeared on the 
cover. In the second issue of Industrial News 
(1979) it said: “Kama, the little girl, was 
listening to Alice in Wonderland in Russian and 
itwas International Children’s day when the 
photo was taken.” Kama also starred in the 


black and white A3 poster for the album—laid 


out on a fur rug with her feet up the wall, and 
her underwear showing. 


The use of such imagery for the 
packaging and promotion of an adult rock 
album, was always going to cause controversy. 
“I’m glad those pictures had that extra 
quality, stressing the ambiguity of little girl's 
unintentional sexuality,” P-Orridge told Simon 
Dwyer in Re/Search (1982). “When | took them 
that wasn’t the intention though, and that 
interests me. We’re interested in information, 
and the fact that your view of things can 
totally alter depending on how you're looking 
at it, or by what people tell you about it 
afterwards.” In this case, though, there was 
little ambiguity; a half-naked child appearing 
on a promotional calendar could only be read 
as a paedophiliac parody of the ‘calendar girl 
genre. The members of TG were very much 
aware that the context in which a photograph is 
encountered can fundamentally alter its 
meaning. They knew that something as 
Gnnocent’ as a family or holiday snap of a 
child could loose its ‘innocence’ when slapped 
on the cover of an album, used as a poster or 
stuck on a calendar. Knowing TG’s sense of 
irony, though, it was doubtlessly intentional 
that ‘a picture of innocence’ should be used 
to promote the loss of innocence’ of such D.o.A. 
tracks as ‘Valley of the Shadow of Death’ and 
‘Hamburger Lady’. 


The album’s first pressing of 3,000 
copies was made at Orlake Limited in Essex. It 
was released on 4 December 1978 and sold 
quickly, warranting IR’s production of a limited 
edition of 1,000 further copies at the beginning 
of 1979. This edition, the so-called ‘DJ 
Confusion’ edition, gave the impression of eight 
tracks of equal length on both sides. The DJ 
would be confused because the plain grooves 
or ‘Structuralist Spirals’ as P-Orridge called 
them, failed to coincide with the start and finish 
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Calendar featuring Kama Brandyk, distributed with first 1,000 copies of D.0.A: the Third and Final Report of Throbbing Gristle, 1978. 
a , 


January February March Aprit May 


Sun 71421 28 41711825 4111825 1 8152229 6132027 
Mon 1 8152229 5121926 5121926 2 9162330 71421 28 
Tue 2 9162330 6132027 6132027 31014724 1 8152229 
Wed 3101724 31 7142128 7142128 4111825 2 9162330 
Thu 4111825 1 81522 1 8152229 5121926 310172431 
Fn 5121926 2 91623 2 9162330 6132027 4111825 

Sat 6132027 3101724 31017 24 31 7142128 $1219 26 


July August September October November 
Sun 1 8152229 §12 1926 2 9162330 7142128 4111825 
Mon 2 9162330 613 2027 3101724 1 8152229 51219 26 
Tue 3101724 31 7142128 4111825 2 9162330 6132027 
Wed 4111825 1 8152229 5121926 31017 24 31 71421 28 
Thu 51421926 2 9162330 6132027 4111825 1 8152229 
Fn §=6132027 31017 2431 7142128 5121926 2 9162330 
Sat 7142128 4111825 1 8152229 6132027 3101724 


ma? 


of each track. The sleeve notes for both editions 
followed the corporate Style set by Second 
Annual Report. 


The album opened with the Morse-code- 
like ‘IBM’, a cold and emotionless track that had 
its origins ina computer tape found in a bin 
outside an IBM office. It was put on the album 
as the first track in order to frighten away 
casual listeners and was, according to P-Orridge 
in Dirt, “the least obviously musical and the 
most abrasive and difficult to listen to and we 
deliberately made it longer than anyone would 
normally make it, so it starts to irritate you, you 
know, you think ‘oh shit why couldn’t they have 


June 
3101724 
4111825 
51219 26 
6132027 
7142128 

1 8152229 

2 9162330 


December 
2 9162330 
310172431 
4111825 
5121926 
6132027 
7142128 

1 8152229 


Stopped half a minute sooner, it would have 
been really good then, but they've gone on too 
long’.” So ‘IBM’ was a test: “What we've done,” 
Said P-Orridge, “is say if you can cope with this 
and you’re still interested then you might 
genuinely want to listen to this album.” 


Ease of listening hardly improved with 
the next track, ‘Hit by a Rock’, recorded live at 
Highbury Roundhouse in September 1977 
“It’s about transistor radios in the morning,” 
P-Orridge told Dirt, “kids sat in the kitchen 
trying to eat their breakfast with Radio One on 
or whatever and comparing that to being belted 
over the head with a brick... It’s a stupid song, 


a 


jeliberately stupid and crass and it’s the 

nearest to a rock riff we'll ever manage, 

complete with stops and starts in the middle to 
prove we can all stop together, except it 
disintegrates, it’s always not quite right like the 
rhythm goes slightly at one point, then it 

snishes with me yelling about if you don't 

rally ike our records, that’s just too bad and 
babbling away about people who don't want to 
buy our records any more, then it fades away.” 


Like most bands TG included its latest 

single (‘United’) on the album. Unlike most 

other bands, though, it speeded it up to last just 

(seconds, thus rendering it effectively 
indecipherable. “[W]hat we really wanted to do 
was have the album shrink-wrapped and have 
asticker on saying ‘featuring the hit single’,” 
P-Orridge told Dirt. “People forget that a lot of 

the time we have got a sense of humour and we 
play games with archetypes and try and mess 
around with what they’re expecting us to do, 

we like to try and actually manipulate their 
response in advance. Like we were at one point 
toying with the idea of a track called ‘Terminal 
Repression’ which was gonna be cut like an 
ordinary track but have nothing on it except the 
normal tape noise and that would be just long 
enough, it wouldn't be like the gap between 
tracks, it would be a bit too long, to almost 
guarantee fifty percent of the people going over 
to their record players and twiddling a knob to 
see what had happened and when they looked 
at the record there was a track there and they'd 
wonder what had gone wrong with the record. 
Ne liked the idea of actually forcing people to 
Nove across a room just by a trick, a verbal 
trick, but we didn’t do that in the end ‘cause it 
still seemed a bit too John Cagey, a bit too twee 
and clever but we like the idea of trying to sort 
of predict in advance what sort of things people 
are going to do.” 


Valley of the Shadow of Death’ was a 
surreptitious field recording made by 


Christopherson using powerful surveillance 
equipment. It featured covert negotiations 
between a young male prostitute and his 
client. “My piece is an arrangement of some 
recordings | made over the past couple of 
months in various locations,” Christopherson 
told Bruce Elder. “Although some of the 
sounds were recorded with the knowledge of 
the people, | don’t think that it in any way 
affected what they were saying.” The title 
track ‘Dead on Arrival’, with its pre-recorded 
rhythm and splinters of discord, sounded as if 
it were recorded in a factory, rather than 
Goldsmith’s College in May 1978. P-Orridge’s 
solo work ‘Weeping’ used four different types 
of violin. The lyrics were a combination of a 
letter from Zajak to P-Orridge about her 
divorce and his observations on relationships 
in crisis: “My arm is torn open like a wound / 
My universe is coming from my mouth / | 
spent a year or two, listening to you / 
Discrediting myself for you / You didn't see 
me on the floor weeping / You didn't see me 
lying by the door / You didn't see me 
swallowing my tablets / You can’t look inside 
my eyes no more.” P-Orridge explained to Dirt 
that the track drew extensively on his 
personal feelings at the time coupled with the 
effects of Valium: “I wanted it to be like a 
suicide.... like somebody really is about to 
overdose and it’s his final message. | was 
feeling pretty much like that, so | captured it 
while | was still in that state.” 


It was a downbeat ending to side 
one, but worse was still to come. The lyrics 
for ‘Hamburger Lady’ came from a letter to 
P-Orridge from an American mail artist friend Al 
Ackerman: “By far the worst Is the hamburger 
lady, and because of shortage right now of 
‘qualified technicians’, e.g. technicians who can 
work with her and keep their last meal down, 
Screwloose Lauritzen and | have been 
alternating nights with her, unrelievedly. If you 
put a 250-Ib meat loaf in the oven and then 


burned it and then followed that by propping it 
up on a potty-chair to greet you at 11pm each 
night, you would have some description of 
these past two weeks. Which is to say the 
worst | seen since viet napalms.” 


The group disagreed over what the 
track was meant to represent: “Peter puts in 
sounds like people talking at the end of the 
[hospital] bed,” P-Orridge explained to Elder, 
“then Chris did a semi-heartbeat thing and a 
very droning threatening noise and Cosey puts 
in the groaning things almost like moments of 
pain.” But Tutti interrupted: “I always thought 
of my guitar being a vacuum cleaner going 
around the ward,” and Christopherson added, 
“| would say | don’t think it’s necessarily as 
conceived as that.” Such a moment of 
disagreement within the group is worthy of 
note because although P-Orridge often acted 
as spokesman, the rest of the group often 
disagreed with his interpretation of what they 
were doing. As Edmands wrote in the NME (22 
July 1978): “Chris says that Genesis has a lot 
of theories about their music, but as far as he’s 
concerned, and Cosey, and the fourth member 
Peter Christopherson, they’re more interested 
in ‘just playing”” 


Tutti entitled her D.0.A. solo project 
‘Hometime’. “It’s just a calm domestic day and 
that’s all it is,” she told Elder. “Hometime is like 
YOU go to school and have playtime and then at 
four o'clock you have hometime.” However, the 
background to the track was linked like 
P-Orridge’s ‘Weeping’, to the break-up of their 
relationship. “By the time D.0.A was recorded 
there was much pulling in different directions,” 
Tutti told Bourgoin. “Gen and | were Splitting up 
for one and Gen’s solo track Speaks for itself. 
We always had our own ideas for tracks 
anyway so it seemed right to all Self indulge for 
that album. My track was inspired by a visit to 
my sister, as a means of getting my head 
together as to where | went next. | recorded her 


children playing. It all seemed so Simple to me 
| could see more clearly how damaging the 
whole scenario was becoming back home, for 
all of us really.” The third member of the ‘love 
triangle’, Chris Carter, in his solo project ‘AB/?)’ 
steered clear of emotional statements and 
produced a celebratory pastiche of Abba mixed 
with Kraftwerk. 


The next track ‘E-Coli’ was almost 
documentary with its split stereo rendering of 
two scientists discussing genetic engineering 
and the use of the E-Coli bacteria in 
experiments. On one channel the scientist was 
Saying that the release of the bacteria offered 
no significant risk to the population, whilst on 
the other channel another scientist was saying 
it could potentially wipe out the human race. 
The idea was that you could listen to each side 
of the argument separately and decide which 
you thought was right or you could listen to 
both sides at once and be totally confused. 


On an album of oddities, the oddest 
track of all was ‘Death Threats’, two recorded 
messages left on P-Orridge’s answerphone. The 
first came from Robin Crocker (a.k.a. Robin 
Banks later of ZigZag, earlier a Clash roadie and 
Annette Weatherman’s boyfriend). The 
threats—“you haven't got much longer to live in 
this industrial world”—were related to the 
fracas at the London Film Co-op in July 1978. ‘ 
got a bit paranoid at first,” P-Orridge told Dirt, 
“but then | thought the best thing to do with 
something like that is to trivialise it, if you're 
really going to threaten somebody it seems 
really stupid to put it on tape.” 


The second threat—“you wait Cosey, 
you're going to get really well and truly done 
over’—allegedly came from Carter's first wife, 
Simone Estridge. Carter had met her ina 
coffee bar in Golders Green in 1974 after a 
Willa gig. “When | first met Simone,” Carter told 
me, “I was still a bit screwed up emotionally, 


Cosey Fanni Tutti’s publicity photocard (verso), 1978. (Photograph by Szabo) 


having just split up with my previous girlfriend 
the actress Sally Foulger.... In those days 
Simone was an Elvira, Goth type, long black 
lace dresses, black lipstick, elaborate eye 
make-up, very tall and with big red hair. 

Looking back, | think apart from being on the 
rebound from Sally | also fell for the look more 
than anything, which was not only a big 

shock to my friends and family (who were 
against the relationship from the beginning] 
but pretty ironic because until then 90% of my 
girlfriends had been blonde and blue eyed. 
Within six months Simone asked me to marry 
her and | agreed, partly out of spite to my 
parents, with whom | wasn’t getting on too 


well with at the time. Of course everybody 8.27 
said it wouldn't last and of course it didn't. | 
already knew Gen and Cosey before | met 
Simone. John and | used to see them at 
Martello Street and they often allowed us use’ 
of their darkroom. Anyway they were invited 
to the wedding but didn’t turn up. It was 2 
small ceremony at Wood Green Registry 
Office in October 1974, just with family anda 
couple of friends. Very soon after the marriage 
| got more and more involved with the TG / Gen 
and Cosey situation and was spending most 
of my time at Beck Road and Martello Street. 
Simone was, in hindsight, quite justifiably, 
very jealous of the whole TG set-up because 
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she was totally excluded and particularly 
jealous of Cosey, even though (at the time} | 
never admitted there was any hanky panky 
going on between us. The situation got more 
and more complicated and unpleasant and 
although we ‘officially’ separated in May 1976 
we hadn't been living together for quite a 
while. | suppose you could say this chapter 
ended with the notorious punch-up between 
Cosey and Simone at the Rat Club in 1977 
when Cosey floored Simone and Gen and | had 
to pull Cosey off her before she did some 
really serious damage and any more blood 
was spilled. | haven’t seen her since 1977 and 
the divorce was made absolute in 1979.” 


Cosey fanni Tutti 
of Throbbing Gristle 


‘Death Threats’ segued directly into the 
oblivion of ‘Walls of Sound’ recorded at five 
Separate locations over the past year. The 
album ended with ‘Blood on the Floor’, the 
lyrics of which combined the imagery of a road 
accident with one of P-Orridge’s childhood 
memories, as he explained to Nanavesh 
(September 1980): “The school bully would 
always pick on me because | was the smallest 
in the class and because | would always let it 
pass. But one day we had been preparing for a 
history exam and | had spent weeks writing 

notes and revising. | had a great folder full. This 
school bully came up to my desk grabbed my 
notes, burnt them and smashed them in my 


y 


face, Well that was It and | carried a small 
enknife with me. 50 | took it out and stuck it in 


hig side, then walked out of school.” 
With the release of D.0.A. TG found itself 
atthe height of its popularity. All the major music 
apers carried reviews. John Gill for Sounds (16 
December 1978) forgot his doubts about TG’s 
political orientation and gave the album a five 
star rating; “TG take no sides, leaving pity, 
shame, disgust and outrage to your decision.” 
savage used his review for Melody Maker (23 
necember 1978] to explore the prospects for 
subversive action within the music industry. He 
identified two strategies; the first was to reach 
the largest audience possible and suffer the 
consequences of necessary compromises, and 
the second was to operate on the margins and 
suffer being starved of the resources necessary 
to reach a wider audience. TG chose the latter 
but to what end? Savage asked: “This new album 
is clear where its predecessor Was muddy, 
dangerously ambiguous; it is conventional where 
the last was not—recognisable songs, themes 
andevena ‘normal’ colour cover: TG ‘progress, 
which in their case means a more precise 
expression and orientation of the issues that 
concern them.... The album subtitle is ‘Third And 
Final Report’; having reported SO tellingly, the 
next step is... action?” 


Chris Westwood for Record Mirror 
(13 January 1979) awarded the album 2 
commendable four star rating and 
complained that TG had been misrepresented 
by critics unfamiliar with their work: “As it 
stands, the preoccupation with the darker 
side of life, the more gruesome, taboo 
happenings have not been dispelled. This Is 
intentionally separate and ‘different’, SO 
should therefore be judged as such. And 
taken on its own level, D.0.A. works, works 
perfectly. You can’t dance to it, it ain't 
necessarily ‘enjoyable’, and as someone 
once said... it just is.” 


The only outrightly critical review of the 
album came from lan Penman in the NME (13 
January 1979}. Opening with some confused 
saudi pecan on structuralism, Penman came 
to es main argument, that what he described 
as “post-revolutionary popular entertainers” 
such as the Boomtown Rats, Stranglers, Clash, 
Banshees, and Howard Devoto were getting 
away with “ill-reasoned self-justification and 
speculation as to the nature of their position in 
rock” and at the same time becoming the 
representatives of a new establishment. Rock, 
he argued, was reverting back to a “capital- 
centred cucle of activity” and had become the 
home for “dilletantish [sic]|—cum 
entrepeneurial [sic]—figures, who can be 
secure in the knowledge that rock allows as 
valid things which were long ago proven and 
understood redundant in other areas (of art).” 
Penman then pointed an accusing finger at TG's 
artistic roots: “It is a past spilling over with all 
manner of ill sorted associations located in all 
manner of contextual histories, the common 
strand being an assault on social complacency 
and those of society’s taboos, attitudes and 
crimes which are a product of complacency. 
This is the realm of contemporary ‘performance 
art’: eating, vomiting, shitting, sitting, digging, 
or exhibiting used tampons is acreative 
activity, SO perceived only if and because the 
agent of the work is in possession—such 
irony!—of a bourgeois art education.” 
(Something which, of course, 1G never had}. 


Penman then questioned the validity of 
TG’s claim that its parody of rock music was 
subversive and dismissed its improvisation as 
unoriginal: “The murky electronic 
disembowelments which pass for Throbbing 
Gristle’s ‘improvised music have been heard in 
previous manifestations where there was more 
sense of purpose and less pretence. Faust 
didn’t send out paedophiliac joke postcards.” if 
TG’s music was propaganda, it was obviously 
not convincing music journalists such as 
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Front cover of D.0.A. The Third and Final Report, 1978. 
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Penman, whose ‘review’ made no reference toa 
single track on the album. 


In retrospect 1978 had been a year of 
contrast and conflict: on the one hand TG, with 
the critical success of ‘United’ and D.0.A., had 
consolidated its position in the music scene as 
an innovative and unpredictable group, but on 
the other hand this success had been soured 
by the partial breakdown of relationships within 
the group. From this moment on TG lost some 
of its earlier organic unity and tended to be 
much more contained in its operations. “Maybe 
the Crypt gig woke the others up,” P-Orridge 
Says, “and they started to be more honest 


about what was going on, then it was justa 
matter of adjusting to a new situation. But the 
level of commitment that | was prepared to give 
the others was reduced after that. TG became 
more of a structural problem than an emotional 
problem. | never fully trusted anyone again, 
although we were able to work together. A part 
of me just shut down after that.” 


P-Orridge’s partial withdrawal, however, 
did not mean that the group was about to 
collapse or terminate its mission just yet. If 
anything, after the crisis the relationships 
within the group stabilised (even though they 
remained hostile) and each member felt more 


_ 
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secure in following their own interests. The 
atmosphere remained sour but everybody, 

more or less, knew their place. Throughout this 
turmoil, and after, nothing was decided without 
the unanimous support of all the band 

members. “Gen was not the controller or 

concept man,” says Tutti. “He represented only 
a quarter of TG. If one of us disagreed on an 

idea, the idea was scrapped. It was very much a 
team working together.” TG may have dabbled in 
totalitarian chic’ but they practised democratic 
Self-rule. 
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Poster for TG at Centro Iberico, London, 1979. 


SUNDAY 21st JANUARY AT 3 P.M. CENTRO IBERICO (OLD SCHOOL) 421A HARROW RD. LONDON W.9 


UNDERGROUND ; 


BUSES: 28, 31. 


TG’s 1979 campaign began on 21 
January with a gig in front of an audience of 
180 at the Centro Iberico (a large derelict squat 
in Notting Hill, London). One poster carried 
the image of a moustached building worker 
wearing a hard hat and a T-shirt with FETISH 
emblazoned across the front. A second poster 
showed a sequence of six drawings of someone 
climbing on to a chair and hanging himself. 

The set at Centro Iberico included the premiere 
of what would become two TG Standards, ‘Five 
Knuckle Shuffle’ and ‘Persuasion’. “Just as 


WESTBOURNE PARK 


ce THROBBING GRISTE 


we were going to start,” P-Orridge told Red 
Ronnie in 1979, “I said to Sleazy, ‘What do you 
want me to sing about today?’ And he said 
‘Persuasion’. So | said, ‘OK’. And after about ten 
minutes | decided | had a good backing to 
‘Persuasion’ and | started to write the lyrics. 
None of the others knew what the song was 
because we'd never done it before. And | didn’t 
Say ‘we're now doing ‘Persuasion’, | just started 
Singing about persuasion and they figured 
out what to play. That’s how most of the songs 


get written.” 


The gig was organised by George Valls 

and his anarchist friends at the squat. The 

derelict nature of the surroundings and the 

vinter chill in the air helped create an 

atmosphere Of destruction and decay. “We 

decided to do it ona Sunday afternoon,” 

o ridge explained to Savage, “as it was the 

least commercial time to play. It was really cold 
sp we built bonfires inside. We were really 

surprised when almost exactly as we were about 
to begin there was this massive queue in the 
freezing cold outside, right around the building 
and out into this big Victorian school yard. We 
decided to put the fires out in case it was 
dangerous. It turned out quite crowded and the 
slace filled up with choking smoke and steam. 
People who went there said it was one of the 

most intense atmospheres they'd experienced 
and that you could never recapture it. It seemed 
post-apocalypse. It summed up and decoded 
the whole of civilisation’s collapse, and this was 
atribal ritual that only those initiated would 
understand, It was in a sense so completely 
meaningless that it was very potent. That 
was the day we did ‘Five Knuckle Shuffle’ for 
the first time, our first real deconstruction of 
words, gibberish.” 


Some of the ‘post-apocalyptic nature’ of 
the gig could also have been connected to the 
continuing political unrest at this time. Britain 
was still considered by many to be a country in 
crisis, even though a recovery in the economy 
had been underway since 19??. Doomwatchers 
were kept busy by regular bouts of industrial 
action, fears about escalating unemployment, 
increasingly violent acts of terrorism, and rising 
crime figures. Two major strikes took place in 
early 1979, one by the lorry drivers and the 
other a 24 hour walkout by public sector 
workers. There were also a series of smaller 
strikes by water workers, ambulance drivers, 
sewerage staff and dustmen. Taken together 
the so-called ‘Winter of Discontent’ would 
eventually lead to the Labour government's , 


defeat in a May 1979 General Election that saw 
Margaret Thatcher elected as Prime Minister. 
There would, she explained, be much pain 
before any gain and true enough 
unemployment figures rose from 1.25 million 
to 2.78 million between 1979 and 1980 and 
inflation peaked at 21.9 percent in 1980. 


The era of liberalisation characterising 
the 1960s and 1970s was about to end. Major 
social changes had occurred including the rise 
of feminism and the relentless expansion of 
the consumer society. The Church’s loss of 
authority, as described in Tim Newburn's 
Permission and Regulation (1992), contributed 
to the general waning of a recognisably ‘British’ 
moral consensus and lead to a new moral 
pluralism. TG reflected this moral uncertainty. 
For example its flyer fora scheduled but 
ultimately cancelled gig at Action Space (? April 

1979) read: “If history is any clue, the 
succession of civilisations is accompanied by 
bloodshed, disasters, and other tragedies. Our 
moral responsibility is not to stop the future, 
but to shape it, to channel our destiny in 
humane directions...”. The background to the 
text showed a rioting bearded youth, in 
sunglasses, throwing a smoke bomb. 


P-Orridge had always been quite elusive 
about his political beliefs, but on 4 August 1979 
he broke his silence when he distributed the 
text, ‘Real total war has become information 
war, it is being fought now’: 
It’s a mistake to believe in any dogmatic 
politics. Politics is just a facade. It happens 
to suit the vested interests of a lot of 
different groups in society to encourage a 
belief that politics runs countries and 
decides their destinies when in fact it 
doesn't at all.... We believe that there has 
been an endless process since very early 
tribal times, through settlements and 
towns and industrialisation to 
contemporary times. This we call the 
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control process and it exists 
independently of any individuals. This 
control process can be operated by almost 
any vested interest group at any given 
time in history. This process does not take 
sides, has no morality, no obligations, no 
character, no sense of urgency. Thee 
‘control process’ is always present.... If we 
have any enemy at all then the Control 
Process is that enemy. It is vital to short- 
circuit that control process. It is a very 
invisible, subtle process. In a sense it has 
become a part of each human being’s 
metabolism. The only real way this control 
process can be broken is simply through 
people beginning to mature. 

As the level of maturity of individuals 
increases so does their ability to think for 
themselves, to accept responsibilities, to 
make decisions. In a sense to develop an 
atmosphere of reasonableness and logic... 
Basically the power in this world rests with 
the people who have access to the most 
information and also control that 
information. Most of the paranoia 
concerned with politics is about what is 
really going on, what is secret, what we 
are not being told about.... These 
[information] systems are very expensive 
and cumbersome, requiring capital 
equipment which can’t be utilised the 
whole time. So to cover costs and keep 
equipment running these systems have to 
be made available to the rest of us to keep 
them financially viable. That’s why you can 
get access to cable TV, to computer time, 
to Xerox, instant printing and cassette 
recorders, even the mail, Polaroids too, and 
video... They develop these systems for 
their own reasons, but they are so 
expensive they have to mass produce 
them to finance them. So we all get easier 
and easier ways to multiply our ideas and 
information, it’s a parallel progression. 
Also, another of their weaknesses, those 


who control, is that they have a Very one 
directional view whereas we, the Outsiders, 
the genetic terroristes, or contro| agents as 
we in TG call them (meaning not that we're 
in control but dealing with it), we have the 
mutant ability to make conceptual leaps, 
Each side giving things to the other asa 
direct result of their intrinsic conflict 
Ultimate irony and also organically cyclical 
and sensible. Parasite feeding off host, 
host kept alive by immunity afforded it by 
parasite... We need this system asa 
target, a stimulus outside ourselves to 
fight against, and the system needs a 
rebellious questioning minority to develop 
new possibilities from a flexibility of view it 
can never possess by its very rigid nature. 
It seems likely however, that very, very 
Slowly this minority is growing. More 
people are breaking taboos, they have 
realised through people telling them in 
leaflets, on TV, etc., in other words through 
information being made available, that 
they have certain rights, that they can 
question things, they can organise, they 
can Set up their own structures... It 
probably explains the swing toward 
repressive ideas in politics to cover a 
growing fear of usurpation by those 
presently in charge of the process and its 
information bank. 


As the general line of the text makes 
clear, P-Orridge favoured libertarian over 
dogmatic forms of politics: “We see ourselves 
in line with 1960s anarchist movements,” he 
told Slash (October 1979). The key to power, 
whatever the organisation, lay in the control of 
information, the so-called ‘control process. 
The control process was relentless and self- 
perpetuating and not surprisingly it formed 
the central theme of many of TG’s best tracks, 
including ‘Convincing People’, ‘Persuasion’, 
‘Discipline’ and the self-explanatory ‘Don't 
Do What You’re Told, Do What You Think’. 


Poster for TG at the YMCA, London, 1979. 
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twas both something to oppose and 

something that TG could use to its own ends. 
16 was tolerated as part of the parasitical 
‘Tebellious questioning minority” that 
researched and developed techniques that 
the control process itself was too bureaucratic 
and rigid in its thinking to contemplate. 
P-Orridge thought that ultimately this was a 
dangerous game for control to play, because 
they, the genetic terroristes, were growing in 
phe and would eventually undermine the 
control process’. 
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In hindsight this may seem an overly 9.7 
optimistic view. If anything TG appeared to 
adopt wholesale the authoritarian tone of 
the times as it became increasingly interested 
in aspects of militarism and survivalism 
(P-Orridge often wore a “Nuclear War Now” 
T-shirt]. The members of TG were extreme 
libertarians and to them nothing was sacred or 
taboo. If it did not upset somebody, it probably 
was not worth doing. The band’s last gig under a 

Labour government—in front of 280 people at 
the Ajanta Cinema, Derby, on 12 April 19°9— 


opened with ‘Weapon Training’ (an instructional 
tape used by the US Army to identify the sound 
of particular types of missile launchers, flame 
throwers, machine guns, and grenade 
launchers). The flyer for the Derby gig showed a 
man with his eyes covered by lightning flashes 
and his mouth covered with a ‘TG’ sticker. 


Many of the images for TG’s flyers came 

from newspapers and old copies of Picture Post 
and National Geographic. |n distinction to the 
‘well designed’ record packaging, flyers for gigs 
were typically just cut-and-paste photocopy 
designs and unlike other bands TG rarely 
worked with promoters so it was often left to the 
band to do its own advertising. The photocopied 
flyers were quick and cheap to produce and 
thus an economical way of providing basic 
information about shows. Some of the designs 
were by Val Denham, a TG ‘control agent’ anda 
Student at the Royal College of Art. A 
characteristic ploy was to juxtapose banal with 
extreme imagery and add cut-up texts from 
whatever the ‘designer’ was reading at the time. 
This often led to controversial designs, like the 
flyer for TG’s gig on 19 May 1979 at The Factory, 
Manchester, which carried an image of two 
children wearing military uniforms (probably 
Hitler Youth) and eating ice-creams. The 
extracted text came froma sociology book on 
the effect of screen violence on young people: 
‘If it is the case that violence on the screen in 
fact turns out to be positive, rather than 
negative in its effects, in that it nourishes young 
people's cultural development with meaningful 
images, then it could also be that a too-severe 
censorship adds to the real aggressiveness of 
young people rather than reduces it.” It summed 
up a recurring TG conundrum: what is worse, 
censorship or exposure? 


After Manchester, TG’s next gig came on 
26 May 1979 at the Guild Hall, Northampton 
(supported by Bauhaus 1919): “We did the ‘Wall 
of Sound’ at the beginning,” P-Orridge told Slash 


Poster for TG at The Factory, The Russell Club, Manchester, 1979, 
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(October 1979). “That’s the most unbearable bit. 
And it really did aggravate people. We got beer 
glasses flying etc. It was really nice to know we 
Still could have that effect. It had been getting 
too easy, we were getting encores, cheers, we 
had to sign autographs on jackets! They were 
nice people who really liked it, but it frightened 
US nevertheless on one level.” 


On 3 August TG performed in front of an 
audience of 400 at the YMCA, London, as part of 
a four day festival promoted by Final Solution. 


other bands involved in this seminal event 
included JOY Division, the Teardrop Explodes, 
Echo and the Bunnymen, Cabaret Voltaire, Clock 
VA, Red Crayola, and Scritti Politti. TG shared 

the bill at the Prince of Wales Conference Centre 
with Rema Rema and Cabaret Voltaire. On the 
night the group made a special effort to confuse 
people's expectations by discarding the black 
leather trousers and army surplus and wearing 
pure white clothing. “We had ultraviolet lights,” 
p.Qrridge told Red Ronnie, “so that we glowed 
white like angels; nice angels of light.” 


An unimpressed reviewer for Sounds 

(18 August 1979} wrote that TG’s “first trick of 
the evening was to make people think they 

were going to have fun. They played ‘YMCA. | 

mean they played the Village People’s record 
over the system, but then it is slowed down and 
down, setting the pace for the rest of the 

evening, Then they did something else. | don't 
know what it was, but they did it for the next 
hour” Pete Archer in the NME (11 August 1979] 
was even more critical: “Throbbing Gristle 
materialise as a primeval thump. Their music 
burns like a house on fire. The problem is that 
their musical chit-chat seldom graduates into 
firm discourse. The impression is that TG aren't 
bothered whether their efforts go wrong. The 
product is trash music that’s as disposable as 
their daft fluorescent suits.” TG’s music, he said, 
was just too inaccessible and attracted only an 
‘art school” audience: “It’s as if TG’s music is 
consciously ‘on exhibition’ and that’s the 
contradiction. The appeal just isn’t as universal 
as P-Orridge would like to think. TG are mirrored 
by the stagnant stroke of lightning that’s their 
symbol. They solidify and refrigerate their 
music and haul it out from time to time. It takes 
effort to listen to them and they nourish only if 
you're willing to plug in and feed.” 


Archer’s description of TG’s music as 
refrigerated sound was evocative but his 
assumption that it only appealed to a small 


arty’ elite was quite mistaken. TG’s audience, 


as indicated by the correspondence it 
received, consisted of people from a variety of 
social classes and professions. In fact it was 
often the arty elite of well-educated middle- 
class consumers [including the music critics 
themselves] that were TG’s most vociferous 
critics. Take, for example, Chris Bohn’s review 
of the gig for Melody Maker (11 August 1979): 
“Throbbing Gristle are as ugly as their name 
implies. Surprised? ‘Course not. Four isolated 
individuals operate independently of each 
other, forming concrete blocks of sound 

from their chosen modes of expression (sic], 
which they sometimes hang on pre-recorded 
Moroder-styled beats or fleeting rock riffs. 
Their calculated negativity and hammy 
disorientation techniques (e.g. taped babbling 
voices played into the crowds) make fora 
swell in joke. They can smile smugly if you 
stay, snigger derisively if you leave. Either 
way it’s a hollow depressing victory.” 


The members of TG caused problems 
for critics because they followed an erratic 
course from the sublime to the ridiculous, and 
back again. Whereabouts on this scale you 
found them was very much a matter of your 
inclinations at the time. Indeed it was the 
precariousness of their position—the fragility 
of their pose—that made the group so unique. 
They were fallible but this was also their 
strength, as P-Orridge explained to Elder in 
1978: “We reveal ourselves publicly. Which 
makes us very vulnerable but also at times 


very powerful.” 


Vulgarity, obscenity 

and the sordid 

The Frenchman, Jean-Pierre Turmel, 
started writing to P-Orridge in 1977? after 
hearing Second Annual Report. His first text on 
the group appeared in 1978 (it was translated 
in April 1978 by Glenda George). Turmel'’s 
typically overwrought prose described TG as 
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Front cover of We Hate You (Little Girls J/Five Knuckle Shuffle, 1979. 


SORDIDE 


the heirs to the literary avant-garde tradition of 


transgression as defined by the Marquis de 
Sade and Georges Bataille: “Throbbing Gristle 


are the ultimate stage of publicity where fiction 


can finally carry over onto real fact whilst 


maintaining its appearance and social function. 


Nightmare music, non-melody of mountain 
chains, horror-cry of those eviscerated at 
midnight, desperate delectation of child 
murderers, boredom of Supermarkets... 


Vulgarity, obscenity and the sordid considered 


to be therapeutic for the artistic sickness.” 


In July 1979 Turmel extended his prosaic 
appreciation into more practical matters with 
the release on his Rouen-based Sordide 
Sentimental label of the double A-side Single ‘We 
Hate You Little Girls’ / ‘Five Knuckle Shuffle’ It 
contained Turmel’s latest thoughts on the group, 
describing them as “a secretly positive modern 
myth, constructed from negative contemporary 
myths, spectacularly valorising everyday 
fantasies and social irrationality... To propose 
one’s own alienation as useful is the first act of a 
politics of the annihilation of all hope. A strange 
life is founded, from day to day, made of stolen 
pleasures and playing with honesty. The 
prospect of ambiguous joys procured by the 
alternation of conformism accepted as such and 
its own transgression perpetrated without 
illusion.” The packaging, like the prose, was 
suitably elaborate, with artwork by Loulou 
Picasso (brother of Lawrence Dupré], Yves Von 
Bontee, and TG. 


The three year old ‘We Hate You Little 
Girls’ was lifted straight off TG’s demo tape 
Best of... Volume II. P-Orridge’s mad shrieks, 
accompanied by psycho-random synth 
clusters, gave the song an undeniably comic 
tone despite its provocative subject matter: ‘| 
hate you little girls / With your little curls / And 
your pretty dress / And your little breasts /| 
hate you /| hate you.” The song questioned 
two assumptions: that everybody loved ‘little 
girls’ and that bands loved their audience 
(“We love you” sang the Rolling Stones). ‘Five 
Knuckle Shuffle’ similarly frustrated the 
expectation that songs should be uplifting. 
Instead we have the sound of moronic 
boredom with P-Orridge repeating obsessively 
“You’re gonna get fed up / You're gonna be fed 
up”. And he was right. 


At the time of the release of ‘We Hate 
You Little Girls’ / ‘Five Knuckle Shuffle’, IR was 
busy promoting the first single on the label not 
by TG, namely Monte Cazazza’s ‘To Mom on 


nte Cazazza's To Mom on Mother’s Day/Candyman, 1979. 


oyster for Mo 


—— 


circumstances of the record’s production were poster. He loves his mother and is giving 

proudly recounted in the IR press release: her his heart. ‘Candyman’ is a moral tale 
Even to the day of its release Monte about Dean Corll who murdered quite a lot 
Cazazza has not heard any of it at all. Not of young boys in Houston Texas a few 
even his own vocals. Throughout recording years back. He ran a candy factory and 
he wore earphones through which a loud used to invite kids in for parties. 
electronic bleep was piped so that he could 
not hear his own voice. The backing music 
[by TG] was added according to written 
instructions a year after he returned to 
America....‘To Mom On Mother’s Day is a 


Mother's Day’ / ‘Candyman’. The unusual sentimental song which explains his 9.11 | 


His contract with IR was for life and was 
signed in blood. It was drawn up in consultation 
with the solicitor Wakefield & Co. and was made 
intentionally super-draconian in parody of the 


Neem 
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punitive agreements usually entered into by 
aspiring pop Stars. For all its irony, though, the 
necessity of a contractual agreement clearly 
indicated IR’s growing responsibilities and its 
extended role. 


The shareholders of IR maintained 
that they were just as interested ina 
recording artist’s lifestyle as the quality of his 
or her demo tape and that personal profit was 
not a motive. Following these criteria IR 
followed up Cazazza’s release with an EP by 
The Leather Nun. It was entitled Slow Death 
and was released late in 1979. The brooding 
slow tempo title track was, like TG’s 
‘Hamburger Lady’, a song about a burn victim. 
The Leather Nun came from Sweden with Gert 
Claesson on drums, Freddie Wadling on bass, 
Jonas Almquist on vocals and Bengt 
Aronsson on guitar. Almquist first visited the 
members of TG when he interviewed them for 
his punk fanzine Anarchi & Kaos. Later he 
sent them a Leather Nun demo tape and they 
liked it so much they agreed to release it. 


The first album release on IR not by 
TG was Thomas Leer and Robert Rental’s 
The Bridge. Although Leer and Rental had 
collaborated before on other musical projects, 
this was the first time they had worked together 
on an album. The sleeve notes told how the 
album had been recorded at home during a two 
week period between 18 June and 2 July 1979, 
on eight track equipment loaned by TG: “All 
blips and unseemly noises were generated by 
refrigerators and other domestic appliances and 
are intrinsic to the music.” Not Surprisingly it 
showed strong TG influences, in particular on 
the tracks ‘Fade Away’ and ‘Interferon’. 


With TG’s increasing volume of sales 
and IR's release of records by other bands, the 
administrative workload at IR and TG 
headquarters quickly began to escalate. 
Although excluded from the mail order 


Jonas Almquist, Death Factory, Hackney, 1978. (Photograph by Genesis P.0p 


business, administrative help came in the form 
of Claire Parkin and ‘hard core TG helpers’ Stan 
Bingo, George Valls and Glenn Michael Wallis. 
These extra hands, however, did not completely 
alleviate the band’s problems. P-Orridge, in 
particular, as the only TG member without other 
work commitments, continued to feel isolated 
and distanced from the rest of the group. He 
wrote to Almquist in April 1979: “E think TG will 
Stop at thee end of this year, it’s becouming 
more and more difficult for us to keep on thee 
edge, to make it difficult and pure, without 


ge Thomas Leer signing to industrial Records, London, 1979. 


Robert Rental signing to Industrial Records, London, 1979 


trying to give pleasure or entertainment. Thee 
next LP will be the hardest to do for sure.” 


The immediate 

impression was of a 

strange Masonic or 

cabalistic ritual 

COUM’s ‘last exit’ came in August 1979 
at the Hayward Annual at the Hayward Gallery 
on the South Bank, London. P-Orridge and Tutti 

| had been selected for the show by fellow Beck 

Road resident and artist, Helen Chadwick. It 


was the first time they had exhibited in Britain 9.13 
since Prostitution in October 1976. Following 
the fragmentation of their relationship and 
P-Orridge’s cessation of his performance 

work, each organised a separate contribution. 
P-Orridge put on a display of six years of mail 
art sent by three friends: Skot Armst, Al 
Ackerman, and Monte Cazazza. He was also 
interviewed for the exhibition catalogue by 
William Furlong and talked about the role of 
mail art as a means of by-passing and 
infiltrating official information systems: ‘| think 


Front cover of The Leather Nun’s Slow Death, 1979. 
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that the distribution of information is the key to 
change, knowledge and development on all 

.. Basically the power in this world rests 
with the people who have access to the most 
information and control of that information.” 


lutti's contribution to the catalogue 
included a short statement that Suggested 
that COUM was still an on-going project. The 
Statement lacked a specific date but was 
probably written at about the same time as 
P-Orridge’s contribution, which was dated 


fom 
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‘Timefix’ 13 April 1979. The two statements, 
although complementary, showed up some of 
the differences between Tutti’s perception of 
COUM and P-Orridge’s. Whereas P-Orridge 
tended to be programmatic in his approach, 
Tutti was more interested in the abstract and 
Spiritual dimensions of their work: 
My individual work is still a part of COUM. 
COUM is a family of experiences. It is an 
eternal search and struggle through false 
rules we and others set ourselves. To find 
peace of mind does not meana religious 


—- 


following and isolation. This is a false idea 
of the world we NOW live in. It is wrong to 
seek oneself in isolation when the world is 
proportionately city built, each full of 
people. One must live in the environment 
of the day and make that environment as 
free as possible, to as many people as 
possible. 
This is COUM. To give to people what they 
already have, but that which has been 
buried by years of varying human ideals 
and standards. 
All COUM asks is that people once more 
work with themselves, their feelings, and 
in doing so, become aware of others. It is 
simple and yet very difficult. The simplest 
things are the most difficult. This is the 
theory we base our performances/ 
actions on. 
We never do anything which is not 
instinctive. We never do anything which 
is forced upon us for ulterior motives. 
Fach action is a true action, pure and 
simple in its presentation, and there, for 
every person to take and interpret as 
they wish. It is their interpretation that 
is the beginning of their struggle. 
We accept mass interpretation as a safety 
valve against personal thought. It would 
be wrong to force anyone into COUM. It 
must be voluntary to exist at all. COUM is 
a means by which you can open yourself 
through experience and thought. 


According to Tutti, COUM’s aim was to 
provide liberation from convention (or ‘false 
res’ and ‘standards’ as she called them) 
through the staging of ‘true actions’. For the 
Hayward Annual she provided three such ‘true 
actions’ that drew on her experience working In 
the sex industry and the artworld. Photographs 
of the action—taken by Christopherson and 
reproduced in Time to Tell (4993)—showed 
lutti during one action in a body-stocking 
covered with holes (revealing her stomach and 


nipples}, and a fake gash over her right calf 
muscle. One of the photographs showed her 
deep in concentration as she poured fake blood 
over her crotch. 


John Roberts reviewed the action for 
the performance art journal Primary Sources 
(no. 2, 1979): 

Extending from the partition, which was 

used as a Slide screen—were eight blue, 

plastic streamers (four each side} which 
met at an apex on the floor, held in place 
by a chalice or monstrance. At the front of 
the apex was laid out a ‘cosmetic’ case 
containing all her ritualistic implements 
and lotions. A pile of blown eggs—pastel 
coloured and varying in size—were placed 
either side of the case. Also a pile of small | 
animal furs were deposited. Between the | 
apex and the partition were laid out a row 
of small candles, likewise at the other end 
of the space. The immediate impression 
was of a strange Masonic or cabalistic 
ritual. Dressed in a leotard, she began to 
perform a series of slow, solemn, stylised 
movements. Accompanying this was a 
continuous slide show documenting an | 
earlier version of the performance | | 
and her work as a pornographic model 
and stripper, contrasting a public history 
of her body—that which is consumed | 
by others—with the intensely private, 
obsessive nature of her own actions— | 
that which is consumed by herself: a 9.15 | 
narcissistic ritual of self-adornment, 
qauto-eroticism and self-celebration.... 
After tying twining around her legs... 
she began to apply red dye to her legs, 
breasts and crotch.... BY making public 
what we take to be totally unacceptable, 
reprehensible—bodily functions, sado- 
masochistic fantasies, as in the now 
infamous castration film which 
occasionally accompanies Throbbing 
Gristle in concert—and by doing so 
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giving it artistic credence, we are forced to 
examine not only what constitutes artistic 
value but those apparati [sic] of power 
which see sex as a Closet activity. What is 
at issue in Actions is the free life of the 


female body. 


In both Actions and the work Life Forms 
1973-1979 (exhibited in Autumn 1979 at 
Masculin-Feminin in Graz, Austria], Tutti 
returned to many of the themes she first 
explored in Prostitution, except now her 
experiences in the art and modelling worlds 
were augmented by her experiences as a 
Stripper. Tutti started stripping in London pubs 
and clubs in 197? when she was blacklisted by 
sex magazine editors after Prostitution. The ban 
was not total, though, because Tutti, and 
sometimes even P-Orridge, continued to appear 
in sex magazines long after this date. In 1979, 
for example, both of them appeared in David 
Sullivan's Whitehouse (special issue no. 3 
entitled ‘Vibro Gang Bang’) and National News 
(no. 10). In the latter the action took place ona 
masseuse’s table with P-Orridge in dark 
sunglasses and a Woolworth’s T-shirt, and Tutti 
wearing nothing but a wig. “Pictured here,” the 
caption explained, “is a very famous [some 
would say infamous) artist, posing with his 
model/girlfriend. For £50 SEND US HIS FULL 
NAME.... He doesn’t look much older than the 
average fifth former, but he’s already made an 
unforgettable impression on the art world’s 
Status quo. Clue: Both are bizarrely named.” Not 
quite Jeff Koons and Ilona Staller (Cicciolina), 
P-Orridge and Tutti’s career as a novelty artistic 
pornographic double act was short-lived and 
not widely publicised. 


This was not the case, though, with 
Tutti’s solo modelling career which became a 
key part of TG mythology. Through the pages of 
Industrial News fans were actively encouraged 
to collect the magazines she appeared in. With 
Tutti’s collusion the group could hardly be 


accused of sensationalist exploitation. Tuttis 
modelling career contrasted sharply with her 
purposefully unglamorous stage persona, The 
two worlds were connected but there were alsp 
clear divisions. “| got people booking me as 
Scarlett,” Tutti explained to Andre Stitt about her 
stripping in Kinokaze (no. 3, 1995). “But people 
started recognising me as Cosey Fanni Tutti 
and that's when it started getting dodgy, | didn't 
want the cross-over. | didn’t want the two 
worlds to meet. | know it sounds weird, but | 
didn't. | was a different person when | was 
Stripping.” Tutti’s work as a stripper became 
common knowledge in the music industry 
when Sounds (6 December 1980) reported on 
her featuring on the cover of the Sunday Times 
Magazine (30 November 1980). Inside the 
headline for the article on the rates of pay for 
different occupations read ‘Stripper for hire: 
£115 per hour’. 


Subhumans 

In Primary Sources (no. 3, 1979), 
Roberts followed up his review of Tutti’s 
Hayward Annual actions with a reprinting of 
P-Orridge’s interview with Colin Naylor (which 
had first appeared in the December 1975 
issue of Art and Artists}. Roberts wrote in 
the introduction that COUM “can be boring, 
indulgent, simple-minded, theatrical. 
Nevertheless they can occasionally lift the lid 
off those dark things that you felt you couldn't 
readily handle. Say ABREACTION loud.” Roberts 
also spoke of the danger that TG might be 
Slipping into decadence. Referring to the cover 
of ‘United’, he wrote that “despite the cynicism 
of GLC architects, Hackney is not Dachau. The 
morality becomes inverted; a cruel milieu is 
taken up as the image of a fashionable ennui. 
These are creeping signs of decadence. They 
have to be watched.” 


Hackney may not have been Dachau 
but it did have its moments, as P-Orridge 
complained to Almquist in April 1978: “Mark P. 


Front cover of Industrial News, no. 2, June 1979, a special issue by Monte Cazazza and Tana Emmolo 
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said thee last time E saw him that he doesn't 
visit us any more because Hackney is too 
scary. Too dangerous. Well it’s officially now 
thee most deprived area in Britain. Worst 
housing, worst jobs etc. And last week Cosey 
and E got chased by 15 black men throwing 
bricks, waving knives. E have been beaten up 
3times in park outside our studio. And 

National Front get more votes in Hackney 

than any other borough in Britain.” By settling 
In the insalubrious environs of Hackney and 
Using its locations for the promotion of its 


— 


records (on covers and posters], TG aligned 9.17 
itself with many other inner city areas 

suffering the affects of economic recession 

and the failure of urban regeneration and 

post-war social housing. Hackney lent the 

group a geographical identity distinct from 

the glamour of central London. 


In Autumn 1979 P-Orridge was joined in 
Hackney by American co-conspirator, Monte 
Cazazza. Together they formed an irrepressible 
partnership which soon became increasingly 
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intense and surreal. P-Orridge explains why; , 
“We took every idea and strategy very 
seriously. We were exploring the paramilitary 
occult ramifications of TG and conceiving and 
discussing an extension of this into giving a 
public and media illusion of a large, well 
organised, disciplined and meticulously 
accessorised ‘anti-cult’ that would later become 
Psychic Youth. Monte and | led a semi-monastic 
and ascetic daily routine. We wore military 
uniforms, made dog tags and patches, had 
short hair cuts, and carried tear gas and 
weapons—such as knuckle-dusters, 
commando daggers, pen spikes, belt buckle 
knives, and telescopic coshes—everywhere.” 


P-Orridge and Cazazza bought their 
equipment on shopping excursions to London’s 
various militaria shops. Here, they also bought 
books on camouflage, survivalism, uniform 
design, perimeter defences, field medicine and 
the training of attack dogs. Tanith, P-Orridge’s 
half German shepherd dog, was duly trained 
(by Tutti, according to Tutti) to bark as 
strangers approached the front door of the 
house and, more seriously, to attack intruders 
at the command of a secret key word from 
P-Orridge or Tutti. 


After having been burgled and losing 
much of its equipment, IR decided to 
transform the Beck Road ‘Headquarters’ into 
a fortress. With the DIY skills of Carter 
coming in particularly useful, the front and 
back door were reinforced and painted black 
and all the ground floor windows, front and 
back, were boarded up and also painted 
black. A sophisticated burglar alarm was 
fitted and a security camera Spied on the 
pavement outside the front door. The back 
wall and the neighbouring walls were 
heightened with the addition of barbed wire 
and thorny blackberry bushes. The final 
touch was to drape a large camouflage net 
over the whole of the back garden. 


The making of ‘Fortress Beck Road’ 
indicated the many changes that had Occurred 
since COUM's funhouse style decor at 8 Prince 
Street in Hull. P-Orridge’s outlook on Society had 
become increasingly paranoid and alienated, 
With the breakdown in his relationship with Tutti 
the presence of Cazazza, and a social context of 
perceived increases in political unrest, violent 
crime and lawlessness the move from bohemian 
to bunker mentality began to make increasing 
sense. Fantasy increasingly became reality at 
Beck Road as the group’s experiments with 
infra- and ultra-sound equipment—such as Pizo 
Horns and signal generators—began to be used 
in earnest. At first it was mostly directed at 
annoying their complaining artist neighbours 
(living, ironically, in houses that P-Orridge and 
Tutti had helped squat), but soon another enemy 
appeared that was considered much more 
worthy of attack. 


The wasteland behind the terraced 
houses at Beck Road was used as an adventure 
playground by the children living in the area. 
(Even the local ‘grown-up’ kids, TG, had used it to 
film the ‘war games’ section of their Heathen 
Earth video). “One night,” P-Orridge remembers, 
“whilst we were out late, a group of tinkers 
ripped down large sections of the corrugated 
iron fence around the wasteland and occupied 
the entire area with caravans, vehicles, and 
trailers. At first we had no particular feeling 
either way about this, except for an awareness 
that it was supposedly common for burglaries 
and vehicle thefts to increase in homes adjacent 
to such encampments. We were glad for the 
reassurance of our defences. Suddenly nobody 
was Calling us paranoid or eccentric. Sadly, for | 
personally despise Stereotypes, all the worst 
fears of problems of harassment and criminal 
activity immediately manifested themselves.” 


“Our plans for an ultra-sonic weapon 
were accelerated to priority project. We 
assembled the equipment in a small, totally 


Monte Cazazza, CQ. 1973. 


boarded up room downstairs. We then secretly 
buried the weatherproofed Pizo Horns in the 
cement and brickwork of the crumbling top of 
the back wall during a bad rainstorm at night. 
They pointed at the tinker nest and were 
camouflaged with moss, bricks, brambles and 
protected by thick barbed wire.” 


| The wires were run beneath the garden 
into the house to the signal generator and 
amplifier in the boarded up room. When working 
the operators found it necessary to weal heavy 


duty industrial ear protectors. “Like all good 
campaigns,” P-Orridge says, “we relied upon 
intelligence regarding the enemy to help us 
decide what actions were the most effective. 
This intelligence was garnered primarily from 
hearsay and anecdotes overheard from tinkers 
in Broadway Market complaining of sensations 
of a ringing in the ears, of broken sleep, 
nightmares, headaches and bad feelings. 
Watching from our kitchen vantage point we saw 
children washing themselves in muddy water, 
playing in the mounting human faeces, huge 
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Pages from /ndustrial News, no. 2, June 1979. 


A Chromosome ae 
Test for Speck~ < 


Chicago 

Medical tests have been 
taken of Richard Speck, caa- 
vieted slayer of eight student 
nurses. to determine whether 


of criminal action in some 
persons. 
His attorney, public de- 
fender Gerald W. Getty, con- 
‘irmed yesterday that Speck 
snderwent the tests. “I have 
che results, and will release 
them after a decision (on an 
2ppeal for a new trial) by the 
CLnois Supreme Court,” Get- 

ty said. 
Asmoriated Press 
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Richard Speck, the - 
man responsible 
for Chicago's crime 
of the century 
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wads of banknotes being exchanged by the 
adult males, and drunken fights and marital 
abuse around the daily stinking campfires, 

The debased level of existence seemed errantly 
unnecessary when one realised how much 
money was being generated by the nefarious 
activities of these people. Within all this unnatu- 
rally diseased and shameless behaviour one 
totem was worshipped above all others, the cars 
and trucks, the vehicles. Our tactics escalated 
to hit them where it really hurt. Their pride, their 
pockets, and their symbols of masculinity.” 


Results Secret fA \ 
Ca, 


When one is wounded the pain, Shock, and shattering 
circumstance make one feel like death is certain. A buliet 
grazing the skull can fill your eyeballs with blood and make 
you see red to where you become temporarily blind, 


In the early hours of the morning 
P-Orridge and Cazazza, according to P-Orridge's 
account, would shatter the windscreens and 
Slash the tyres of the tinkers’ cars and 
Caravans. The dogs kept to guard the camp 
had become so confused by the signals that 
their apparently random barking was ignored 
by their owners. P-Orridge was not totally 
without qualms over what they were doing: 
“There were moments of a Slight beginning 
of feeling guilty. But then another neighbour 
would be robbed, another friend would get 


pin the park, and regret became 

resolve once more. Just seeing the depth of 
humanity and animal functions where 
defecation, food, violence and sleep became 
one unpleasant turgid slime of atrophied 

respect was enough. We nicknamed these 
parasitic and venomous creatures 

‘sybhumans because it seemed quite literally 
what they had voluntarily chosen to let 
themselves become as a conscious option. 
Adolf Hitler also called the gypsies in 

Germany subhumans, along with other 

groups. In this nihilistic phase of our 

evolution we had no problem reassigning this 
category to the infestation just beyond our 
wall, it seemed clear they had no redeeming 
features, nor wished for any. This was a 
miraculously viable situation for a practical 
investigation of the various theories and 

ideas we had been conceptually considering. 
Do as one thinks!” 


peaten U 


After about six months (or a “few 

weeks”, according to Tutti] of being subjugated 
tothis covert campaign the tinkers left the 
wasteland convinced that it was haunted and 


inspiration for the track ‘Subhuman’, released 
ayear later, and also an insight into how 

groups of people can be singled out and their 
oppression rationalised. “As well as a reaction 
tothe squalor that this particular group of 
people’ revelled in, there is an important Sub- 


with ease into a fury of resentment that can 
inflame a culture so much that extermination 


words, it is a true story, if such a thing exists. 
The clue is of course the caravan image on 
the cover. As you can tell from the pounding 
wall of sound produced by my bass guitar in 
particular and the delivery of my vocals, for 
awhile there | was truly pissed off!” 


cursed, The episode provided P-Orridge with the 


level theme illustrating the apparently rational 
process by which emotions can be whipped up 


seems a completely reasonable option. In other 


sie hacit smesesathc ae their ‘war’ with the 
cassette recordings 7 ° eet neers. 
ever played. The a eb I shee sy 
a ews of the box set’s 
avansSay, hereafter called 24 Hours of TG, 
came In Industrial News (3 September 1979). 
The order form, loosely inserted, gave the 
following information: 
At long last we are in a position to make 
a considerable amount of material 
available on cassette. At this stage the 
catalog consists of a} the first ever 
published collection of TG sound entitled 
‘The Best of... Volume 2’ (this cassette 
was previously available in 1976 
although only in very small quantities} 
and b) recordings of every live TG gig 
ever. IT MUST BE UNDERSTOOD that like 
the TG sound itself these cassettes 
cannot and should not be compared 
either in quality or in content with 
conventional live recordings. Methods of 
recording, recording quality and the way 
TG play differ greatly from gig to gig and 
because of this we have attempted under 
consultation with the group themselves 
to give each cassette a mark ‘out of ter’. 
This mark is for what we consider to be 
best value for money both in terms of 
technical quality, content and interest, SO 
if you only want one or two live tapes go 
for the ones with the highest marks. 
In addition to the twenty-four C60 9.21 
cassettes and photos, you would also receive 
two C90 cassettes of a radio interview with 
Bruce Elder. Aset cost £7? if you lived in the UK, 
£80 for Europe and £82 for the rest of the world. 
By the time of the publication of the /ndustrial 
Records Mail Order Catalogue 1980/81 the cost 
had risen to £88 for UK buyers and £99 for 
Europe and the rest of the world. In 1982 P- 
Orridge estimated that 200 sets were eventually 
sold, with 60 copies going to Japan and 40 
orders still outstanding when IR ceased trading. 
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Sound-Light Rays 
i yam =O Control Mobs way: 


London These are combined with ul- 
trasonic sound waves almost 

British cientists Are inaudible to the human ear. 
testing an antiriot weapon «+ has been known for 


that uses sound and light many years that rapidy 
waves to indu usea flashing lights will trigger 
and epileptic fits to break attacks not only in known 
up mobs, the New —_ epileptics but in about 4 per 
2 kevinewey tist magazine - cent of apparently normal “Aq—jey 
yesterday, people as well,” New Scien- 
The magazine said in Its tist said. “Studies have 
of the weapon: alse shown that ‘strobes 
“A large group of protesters make about one-quarter of 
Teaches police lines. Sudden- the population feel ‘strange’, 
with riences including 


has epileptic fits. Although giddiness, nausea, speed dif- 
they see and hear nothing ficulties and even fainting.” 
str. the rest feel a throb- The light wave aspect of 
bing in the ears anda flash- the weapon, known as a 
ing in their eyes, and possi photic driver, can be used 
3 yeni ly one-quarter become sick. only at night. It ts the brain- meal 
The group panics and dis- chjid of Charles Bovill, chief 
perses engineer of a company pro- 
The New Scientist saidthe ducing security and anti 
weapon is a modification of burglary devices. Bovill 
the technique of flashing claims it is a “non-violent” 
strobe lights used in disco- weapon less dangerous than 
theques, but using invisible night sticks or riot gas. 
infra-red light rays instead Associcted Frese 
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Whilst the set was obviously a 
commercial success, its artistic success 
drew on the band’s understanding of the role 
documentation played in art history. “The 
policy of TG to record every live disconcert,” 
P-Orridge wrote for the CD release of Second 
Annual Report, “was a left-over from the Art 
world days when documentation was normally 
the only residual evidence of live works 
executed and thus essential for reference and 
accumulation of a measurable body of work.” 
This process of ‘self-historification’ and 


‘promotionalism’ also extended to the other bits 
of ‘raw material’ associated with the group, 
including articles, interviews, reviews, letters, 
posters, album covers, flyers and photographs. 


Building on its popularity IR diversified 
by selling merchandise besides records, such 
as badges, T-shirts, posters and embroidered 
patches. In addition to making money for IR, 
what these relatively conventional forms of 
promotion and merchandising did was consol- 
idate TG and IR as exclusive cults. TG had no 
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fans as such, instead its followers were named 
‘control agents’ and ‘terror guards’. Like fans 
everywhere, though, they still wanted to know 
everything about their idols. Accordingly, for the 
1979 issue of Industrial News, TG provided a 
semi-parody of the pop personality profile. 
Alongside questions about favourite food and TV 
programmes were questions about the band’s 
favourite music. The answers given in 1979 can 
be compared to the answers given in 1978 (to 
Jonas Almquist} to provide us with a snapshot 


overview of TG’s musical influences at this time. 


in 1978 Christopherson answered that 
apart from TG the only group he liked was the 
John Barry Seven. This was consistent with his 
1979 reply when he said his favourite music 
was—when listening to music at all’—Trout 
Mask Replica by Captain Beefheart, the John 
Barry Seven and late night Radio 2. P-Orridge’s 
favourite group in 1978 was the Thule Group 
[sic] and his greatest dislike was rock music. 
in 1979 he answered, although also “not 
interested in music”: Tiny Tim, C. Nieman, Nico, 
Jean-Luc Ponty, Pearls Before Swine, the Doors, 
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early Velvet Underground, Fugs, Leonard Cohen, 


John Coltrane, Syd Barrett, Captain Beefheart, 
early Frank Zappa and Stockhausen. Tutti's 
favourite singers in 1978 were Captain 
Beefheart and Vera Lynn and in 1979 this had 
broadened to include Nico, Patti Smith, and Jim 
Morrison. She was also now into “good disco”. 
In 1978 Carter disliked punk rock and super 
groups but liked Electric Ladyland by Jimi 
Hendrix, Waterloo by Abba, Richochet by 
Tangerine Dream and Ars Longa Vita Brevis by 
The Nice. His favourite singles were ‘We Love 
You’ by the Rolling Stones, ‘I Feel Love’ by 
Donna Summer, ‘Hi Ho Silver Lining’ by Jeff 
Beck and old T Rex singles. In 1979 the list had 
been reduced to just “soundtracks” and ABBA. 


Why can’t you do 

something nice? 

Considering such an eclectic mix of 
musical preferences the variety of TG’s musical 
styles should come as no surprise. Probably 
the best album to illustrate this variety was 20 
Jazz Funk Greats. “| went home for Christmas 
1978,” P-Orridge told Savage, “and my mother 
Said, in an antagonistic sort of way, ‘Why can’t 
you do something nice? Why can’t you do a 
nice record, with something nice on it, like 
flowers? And smile.’ It just stuck in my head. | 
thought, ‘Well, why can’t we do something that 
will give people that impression? It’s probably 
about the time to do that, but not for the 
reason that my mum thinks!’ But is there a 
more subtle way we can wind people up, 
confuse them, make them angry and play 
with stereotypes ?” 


When 20 Jazz Funk Greats was re- 
released in Japan by Pass Records in 1981, 
P-Orridge wrote that they used sound as a 
visual artist would use photographs to make a 
collage: “[W]e apply a cut-up system that 
incorporates both strict musical discipline and 
incoherence/instinct to those sounds and 
melodies which we favour as musicians, to 


produce as much variety of texture, mood, 
rhythm and sound as is possible.” 


At least part of the album’s success 
can be put down to the inspired sleeve design: 
“People were trying to lay a very bleak, 
industrial, dark, sombre, image on us, with 
buildings and things,” P-Orridge explained to 
Elder in 1980, “so we decided it had to be in 
the countryside, because Strangely enough 
that would be more irritating than anything 
else we could do.” TG chose Beachy Head as a 


locatio , 
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José . The opening track was the surprisingly 
pleasant ‘90 Jazz Funk Greats’ with Its 
whispered: ‘nice... tonight... jazz... yeh... ja24 z 
This was followed by the evocative 
instrumental ‘Beachy Head’ complete with fog 
horns and seagulls ‘Still Walking’ featured 
quiet and almost indecipherable vocals: “Still 
walking / share of thee water / in Its element / 
like all of us / like a book / spell of semen / 
wall of silence.” ‘Tanith’ had a funky bass 
guitar thread accompanied by swarming 
electronically treated violins and dreamy 
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xylophone. Concluding side one was a song 
about ‘Convincing People’ and ‘Exotica’, the 
group’s first tribute to Martin Denny, which 
integrated Denny's trademark bird song and 
xylophone with TG’s equally trademark 
pulsing electronic throb. 


Side two opened with ‘Hot on the 

Heels’, the first track ever to feature Tutti on 
vocals: “I’m hot on the heels of love, waiting 
for help from above.” P-Orridge described it to 
Elder as a mixture of Sparks, Georgio Moroder 
and Kraftwerk. He described the next track, 
‘Persuasion’, as his version of “Frank Sinatra 
cabaret music”, although | doubt if Sinatra 


ever sang lines such as “I’ve got a little biscuit 


tin / To keep your panties in.” 


Although it is often the case that 
‘third albums’ receive critical reviews, the 
flak that welcomed 20 Jazz Funk Greats was 
still difficult to comprehend, especially as it 
is now considered to be TG’s most accessible 
album. As an example of this backlash, an 
unimpressed Paul Morley reviewed the 
album, along with Adam and the Ants’ Dirk 
Wears White Socks, in the NME (8 December 
1979): “Adam and the Ants and Throbbing 
Gristle are shadowy extremes, lurking in 
dark corners, lethargically scratching 
through their overscrubbed private parts, 
grinning sweetly at anyone who glances 
their way. Come here little girl! It’s a dreary 
indulgence.” Morley thought that TG lacked 
the “intuition and idiosyncrasy that makes 
for great art, resounding rock ‘n’ roll.” Its 
work lacked passion and depth and was 
“deliberately listless and loveless.” It also 
lacked the “humour and arrogance” of Robert 
Fripp and Brian Eno, “the morose hilarity” of 
The Human League and “the persuasive pop 
detail” of Gary Numan. “It’s an unstimulating, 
inconclusive sound,” wrote Morley, “full of 
grubby textures and scattered effects, and 
will satisfy only the most self-conscious... 


It can be easily flicked away, like a scab, or 
swept away like the dust it is—not because 
of any ‘horror’ or nastiness, but because it 
is patronising, deceitful, and simply too 
conservative for a place in rock or art or 
my heart.” 


More criticism came a week later, 
when Steve Taylor reviewed the album for 
Melody Maker (15 December 1979). “Though 
the phrase is not mine, ‘the pornography of 
power’ more than adequately summarises 
this writer's feelings about Throbbing 
Gristle’s manipulations of their audience, an 
expensive joke which continually threatens 
to turn nasty (but never delivers the 
horrors).” Taylor said there was little that 
was original on the record and what was 
original was obscured by “cheap intentions 
to menace and alienate.... I’m afraid it just 
isn't possible to insinuate the shock-barrage 
tactics that work on a captive audience into 
the living room; in extremis, the volume 
control and—ultimately—the off switch 
undoubtedly have the final say.” 


The negative reviews continued with 
Andrew James Paterson's ‘Modern Music of the 
Chain Gang’ for Fuse (May 1980): “The album is 
entirely devoid of personality or glamour. It is 
frighteningly faceless... The band look more like 
filing clerks than labourers. There are no 
potential ‘faces of the decade’ in this line-up.” 
Another review from this period (even though it 
was actually a much delayed review of D.0.A.] 
was written by Richard Meltzer (author of the 
seminal essay ‘The Aesthetics of Rock’) and 
appeared in the Village Voice {19 November 
1979]. In the article he described TG as “the 
Velvets of a ‘new age’.” It was a nice quote to 
add to press releases but the substance of the 
article was less flattering: “Monotonous but 
only half-assed synthesizer white noise, 
Spastic ‘sci-fi’ upchuck; workaday factory 
cacophony; barely audible production 
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camouflaged vocalizings on thematic 
grotesqueries like germ warfare and fistfuck 
rapes in the local men’s r[oo|m. It’s reliable 
obnox-noise alright, clinically colored and all 
that but basically just your sta ndard 

unpalatable racket, big deal—where’s all the 
MENACE?” Meltzer said that TG’s music was “a 
music ‘of the future’ that’s intentionally anti- 
responsive to any of the so-called needs of the 
human nervous system... TG are the Velvets of 
‘new age’ (had to happen}, leaving even Lou's 
ald crew, who at their most dense/distended at 
least exhibited a certain pulse, awash in the 
wake of a strip-mine of the bankruptcy of 
socio-aesthetic adventure once and for all.” 


As should be expected by now, negative 
reviews never discouraged the group and the 
year ended with the traditional TG Christmas 
gig, on 23 December 1979, at Butlers Wharf, 
London. It was TG’s twenty third live 
‘disconcert’ since its AIR Gallery debut in July 
1976. The group had come a long way since 
then, with each member now possessing their 
own Roland individual combo amp (which 
meant more control over sound level as well as 
easier transport arrangements J. There were 
still problems, however, as they reported in 
Industrial News (September 1979): “The PAs 
themselves are fine, but the guys running them 
do not seem to understand our request for 
VOLUME. The distortion of sound is deliberate, 
and they try consistently to correct it by 
turning us down. We do the mixing ourselves, 
so they get-a fully mixed line feed, all they 
need to do is turn up the volume and leave the 
sound to us. [O]ur equipment is somewhat 
different to most groups, in so much as it Is 
delicate and often needs repairing or rebuilding 
after gigs. This means we cannot do gigs close 
together or tours.” 


Another reason for not touring was, 
according to P-Orridge, that Christopherson 
disliked it intensely. The group also worried 


about becoming just like all the other ‘rock 
groups’, always on the road. TG had much 
grander aspirations than that, as P-Orridge 
explained in an April 1979 letter to Almquist: 

E think if TG is trying to do anything specific, 
it's trying to de-condition people’s er responses, 
demystify creative, musical activity and life 
too, and most of all it’s er trying to make people 
think for themselves, decide for themselves 
and direct their own lives by their own values 
and experiences, by experience learned BY 
THEM from life and not second hand, unproven 
experiences handed down by education and 
religion and dogma politics.” 
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(Left to right) Peter Christopherson, Lawrence Dupré, Stan Bingo, Cosey Fanni Tutti, 
Chris Carter and Genesis P-Orridge, Beck Road, Hackney, 1980. 
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Audience at Death Factory for recording of Heathen Earth. (Courtesy of Jonas Almquist) 


TG recorded its fourth album Heathen 
Earth on Saturday 16 February 1980 between 
8.10 and 9.00 p.m. at Martello Street Studios, 
before an invited audience that included Jonas 
Almquist, Alan Adams, Jules Baker, Stan Bingo, 
Tana Emmolo, Alex Fergusson, Kim Norris, 
Sandy Robertson, Geoff Rushton, Jon Savage, 
George and Irene Valls and Glenn Michael Wallis. 


Monte Cazazza filmed the proceedings and his 
efforts were released later in the year by 
Industrial Videos as Recording Heathen Earth. 
The idea behind Heathen Earth was really quite 
simple: rather than compose, rehearse and 
record each track individually, TG thought it 
would be an interesting experiment to try to 
Capture the excitement of its live improvisatory 


sets by recording live in the studio. TG’s only 
guiding play-list ran as follows: 
Trumpets 0-5 
666s 5-11 
Free-Link 11-1/ 
Disjointed fast rhythm = 1?-23 
SlowRhythm 30-36 
Cosey & Sleazy vocals 36-39 
Gencomesin 39-44 
Trumpet & Tribal Rhythm 44-51 
Sleazy'stape = 51-52 


TG believed that to keep fresh, it 
continually needed to put itself on the line. 
This was a risky strategy, however much the 
parameters of the situation were controlled. 
But the members of TG trusted themselves 
and their way of working. They believed 
that whatever they did during that hour would 
be good enough to stand as a distinctive 
contribution to the TG oeuvre. Implicitly it was 
also a gesture of defiance against a music 
industry that maintains a strict boundary 
between live and studio performances. It was 
T6’s way of demonstrating that improvisation 
and chance were still valid musical techniques. 
‘To be in total control technically means that 
you can lose a lot of very magical possibilities, 
both aurally magical and philosophically 
magical,” P-Orridge told Elder in 1980. “We 
deliberately want to leave those little in-roads 
there for the unexpected to come through.” 
Accordingly P-Orridge described the 
atmosphere at the recording as like a Seance 
rather than a gig. 


Although the album took just one hour 
to record it still took four months, until June 
1980, to release. Once again TG chose a cover 
design that was unlike anything it had 
produced before. The dog’s teeth diagram used 


on the front cover was copied from a veterinary 


science book. It included the magickal number 


23 anda line from a Charles Manson song: “Can 


the world be as sad as it seems?” 


Front cover of Heathen Earth, 1980. 


The number 23 also featured in the 
second track on side one, a reworked version of 
‘Six Six Sixties’ from 20 Jazz Funk Greats. The 
original lyrics were taken almost verbatim from 
a seance held by Spydee, P-Orridge and Baz 
Hermon in the latter’s house in May 1968. The 
revised lyrics now read like Burroughs’ work set 
to music; Tangier and twitching pricks, etc. The 
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mystery behind the 23 enigma was described 
in Industrial News (1980): “In the early ‘60s in 
Tangier, Burroughs knew a certain Captain Clark 
who ran a ferry from Tangier to Spain. One day, 
Clark said to Burroughs that he’d been running 
the ferry for 23 years without an accident. That 
very day, the ferry sank, killing Clark and 
everybody aboard. In the evening Burroughs 
was thinking about this when he turned on the 
radio. The first newscast told about the crash of 
an Eastern Airlines plane on the New York- 
Miami route. The pilot was another Captain 
Clark and the flight was listed as Flight 23.” 


The key moment on the album came 
during the third track (‘Free-Link’ on the play 
list] when P-Orridge read out a prepared 
statement: “You should always aim to be as 
skilful as the most professional of the 
government agencies. The way you live, 
structure, conceive and market what you 
do should be as well thought out as a 
government coup. It’s a campaign, it has 
nothing to do with art.” To fight the ‘control 
process’ required clear objectives and a 
Strategy to achieve those objectives. Whereas 
COUM limited itself to a programme of 
individual and personal development, TG 
nurtured ambitions for a wider influence. 

The band was at the forefront of the Industrial 
Movement and had the funds to release 
virtually any record it pleased. New equipment 
could be bought as and when it was needed. 
The band could select when and where to 

play gigs and its notoriety ensured that the 
music press reported on all its activities. 


IR had grown faster than anyone could 
have predicted. But with the new money came 
arguments over what it should be spent on. 
Unlike McLaren, IR never set out to make 
‘cash from chaos’. Its aim was to become a 
model independent label: small, flexible, 
unpredictable, eccentric and determinedly 
obscure. Many of these characteristics were 


later taken on by other labels, such as Factor 
Records, who quickly realised that 
independence and integrity were not only 
artistically productive but also eminently 
marketable. Something of TG’s wider Strategy 
was hinted at in Industrial News (1980) when 
the group outlined its tactics up to that date: 
‘Second Annual Report’ = Propaganda 
'D.0.A-Third and Final Report’ = Discipline 
‘Twenty Jazz Funk Greats’ = Camouflage 
‘Heathen Earth’ = Ritual 
+ Sexuality = Power Focus 


The diagram implied that each album 
dealt with a particular theme. The group had 
begun with ‘propaganda’ (a form of 
communication), had moved on to ‘discipline’ 
(emphasising control), then ‘camouflage’ (a 
means of secretive operation], and concluded 
with ‘ritual’ (the reinforcement of group ethos), 
All of these, combined with ‘sexuality’, equalled 
‘power focus’ or maximum effectiveness. 


As this diagram reveals, although 
music remained important, it was never 
really anything but a means to another end. 
P-Orridge, in particular, often said that he 
was not particularly interested in music 
other than as one element in a multi-media 
enterprise. “We really aren't primarily 
concerned with music or musical technique 
or the future of music or the history of 
music,” he told Elder. “We happen at the 
moment to be using organised recorded 
sound as a medium for our propaganda and 
that means that we get referred to and 
regarded and analysed within the context of 
music. But that could be very misleading for 
people, because we've used other media and 
we still do. We’re still making films and 
videos, we're still writing articles and doing 
photographs and talking etc. And there are 
other priorities far above whether or not we 
progress musically.” 


p.rridge obviously still held fast to 

principles learnt at Transmedia Explorations, 
where the greatest sin was specialisation. Art 
was a way of life rather than the perfection of a 
particular craft. The Martello Street ‘studio’ was 
really just a converted basement filled with 
elatively inexpensive home-made and adapted 
ecording equipment. The engineer (Stan 

bingo) was a complete novice and the 
jocumentary film-maker an amateur. The post- 
production work on the album was minimal and 
what was necessary was done by the band, 

who also designed the cover and released the 
sium onits own label. The whole project, from 
conception to release, took just four months to 
complete and required none of the legion of 
specialists (such as managers, producers, 
engineers, designers, pluggers and marketing 
reople) usually considered essential. 16, like 
COUM before it according to P-Orridge, was 
actually “demonstrating a life style or a way of 
living, proving within a very corrupt system 
that you can exist outside it.” 


Even IR, though, could not do everything 
itself, Manufacture and retailing still had to be 
sub-contracted out and distribution quickly 
outgrew IR’'s mail order service. By 1980 it was 
operated through Rough Trade and Pinnacle. 

In 1978 the publishing rights also left IR’s 

control to be administered by Southern Music 
Ltd. “We signed,” Christopherson said in 1995, 
‘because we didn’t want to lose out on the 
money from the Performing Rights Society, 
which is money you get when your records are 
played on the radio, and John Peel did play 

IG quite often. We still get about £200-£300 

a year from TG radio play.” 


According to P-Orridge in Vox (no. 4, 
1980), Heathen Earth sold 10,000 copies in its 
first three weeks of release. The big companies, 
said P-Orridge in the magazine, ‘try to 
perpetuate thee myth of public disinterest in 
ur area of music and ideas and tactics whilst 


thee public response and sales figures show 
Steadily increasing real interest on a global 
scale. [T]hee big coumpanies are scared, only 
their corruption remains, they can still hype 
idiot fodder into thee charts, can still convince 
us all to purchase their wares, butter it’s a 
Separate world now from thee new 
underground and this time art imitates 
business and is more effective for it.” 


The group’s ‘take us or leave us’ 

attitude continued to polarise the music press. 
On the one hand critics like John Gill were 
enthralled by the group. He awarded Heathen 
Earth a five star rating in his review for Sounds 
(28 June 1980). “If Tangerine Dream fans 
ever have nightmares,” he wrote, “then this 
album is the soundtrack to some of their most 
unpleasant moments of recurring dread... The 
album crawls with a dark, malignant weather. 
Twisted thunderclaps, grating squeals of 
synth, vicious hails of guitar, cross-channel 
trumpeting, sodden twilight seashore noises, 
flash storms like it all might be coming to an 
end and ominous, hazy lulls like you know it /s 
coming. And out from the unpredictable 
miasma, doing a hellish rhumba, comes the 
slave machine-rhythm, lashing at you with 
scorched guitar and stinging weals of sound... 
‘4eathen Earth’ really reduces ‘rock music to 
its disturbing basics, splitting open a hornet’s 
nest of contradictory emotions.” On the other 
hand, critics like another ‘Gill’, namely Andy 
Gill in the NME (12 July 1980), were not quite 
so impressed. Gill thought TG was merely 
being avant-garde for avant-garde’s sake: 
“Musically, it’s evidently obvious that 7G, like 
Cabaret Voltaire, are more successful the 
further they depart from avowedly avant- 
garde’ (read: noisy, free-form or formless} 
music, and the nearer they get to something 
approximating to the great beast rock and roll 
(read: possessing a rhythmic core}. They're 
also that much more experimental, too, all this 
avant-garde free-form noise crap having been 
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Poster for TG at Scala Cinema, London, 1980. 
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done to the death years ago by others.” Gill's E hate records. 

yearnings for a return to the “great beast rock E hate music too. 

and roll” were part of a wider shift away from On Sunday 24 February, a week after 
the championing of ‘difficult’ music. Musicians the recording of Heathen Earth, 16, along 
were increasingly being encouraged to with Clock DVA and Cazazza, played at the 
produce compensatory or escapist musical Fan Club, Leeds. The gig was reviewed by 
products (such as those about to be released Des Moines in Sounds (15 March 1980): 


by the ‘New Romantic’ groups). “TG proved that just about anything goes 


Poster for TG at Scala Cinema, London, 1980. 
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when your reputation’s founded on a fail-safe 
track record on the road, and three self- 
financed albums packed with the kind of | 
integrity unlikely ever to be bought off... [I |f 
one rumour-monger’s punt that ‘TG are 

playing deliberately bad gigs—to get rid of the 
poser element’ was true, then the band could 
hardly be failing more comprehensively.” 


Five days later, on the special leap year 
date of Friday 29 February, TG headlined an all- 
nighter at the Scala Cinema, London. It was 
supported by fellow label mates Cazazza and 
Leather Nun, along with films by Kenneth 
Anger, Anthony Balch and William Burroughs. 
One of the flyers referred to the ‘leap year’ 
theme with a collaged illustration of a blitzed 
cityscape with a circle of firemen and a safety 
net trying to catch bodies as they fell from the 
sky. On another poster Cazazza was described 
as an ‘international recording star’ and TG as 
‘red hot funksters'! 


TG’s set at the Scala was similar to 
Heathen €arth and Leeds. This new focus to 
the group's repertoire was a necessary 
reaction to a particularly intense period of 
gigging. TG played twice more in the next 
month—on the 13 March at Goldsmith's 
College, London and on 16 March at Oundle 
School, Peterborough. The gig at Oundle School 
was particularly significant because it took 
place before an audience that, apart from a 
couple of teachers and the TG entourage, was 
made up entirely of public schoolboys aged 
between 8 and 16. According to Tutti, a boarder 
at the school, Nigel Jacklin, had convinced his 
music teacher to book TG, who sounded, Nigel 
said mischievously, like John Cage. TG was 
paid just £180 for the gig but the novelty of the 
venue and the perversity of playing in front of 
schoolboys was just too good an opportunity 
to miss. Although the gig started quietly 
(except for the occasional call from the 
audience for Tutti to “show us your legs”) by 
the time TG played ‘Heathen Earth’ the kids 
were swept into a Dionysian frenzy. During the 
climactic ‘Wall of Sound’ they went really crazy 
trying to touch P-Orridge and scream into the 
microphone. The wall of noise, with the tolling 
bells, and P-Orridge’s chanting were almost too 
much, and a riot was only averted by the 
conclusion of the gig and the playing of a 
Martin Denny easy-listening tape. The gig was 
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documented for posterity by Stan Bingo and 
the result was released later in 1980 by 
Industrial Videos as Throbbing Gristle Live at 
Oundle School. John Gill in his review for 
Sounds (22 November 1980) made the 
obvious connection with Lindsay Anderson's 
cult film /f.. (1968), which told the story of a 
public school rebellion that ended with the 
school children machine-gunning down their 
parents and masters. 


After Oundle School TG’s gigging was put 
on hold as IR matters began to take up more 
time. Not only did June see the release of TG’s 
Heathen Earth, but also three very diverse 
singles. The first of these was Cazzaza’s EP 
Something for Nobody (IR0O010). Despite 
minimal publicity it quickly sold the 3,500 
copies of its limited edition. The press release 
outlined some of the more interesting points 
relating to the tracks: 

Track 1. ‘Distress’ the sounds of gunfire 

were recorded by Monte on a portable 

Sony cassette at the Chabot Gun Range in 

Oakland. A middle-aged man was firing a 

large rifle. He had his small son, about 8 

years old, with him. The kid wanted to fire 

the rifle. His father says ‘Are you ready for 
the real thing-’ then we hear a loud shot, 
the kid had fired the rifle, it flew back into 
his head splitting open his skull. He began 
to scream and an ambulance was called. 

Monte put the scream onto a loop tape. He 

then sings a very ‘patriotic’ sounding song 

about control and distress. As crude as 
the American way of life that spawns such 
an accident. ‘Distress in every corner, 
control on every TV screen’ etc. 

Track 2. ‘Mary Bell’ is meant to sound like 

a child's skipping song, ora 

contemporary nursery rhyme. A young 

girl playing a toy piano awkwardly, young 

girls singing over and over again as they 
play. A preacher like voice intrudes and 
describes the dilemma of ‘Two opposing 


forces in one body.... 

Track 3. ‘Kick that Habit Man ’is 2 
permutation poem written by Brion Gysin 
... Although written a long time ago it 
seems far more modern and telling than 
much of the material written today, it 
seems to have finally drawn history to it 
Many people are living in self-imposed 
mental stagnation through the 
acceptance of one or another habit. 
Track 4. ‘First / Last’ was performed live 
by Monte in England. This is a studio 
version. He only generates sound for 
approx. 30 seconds, Tana likewise with 
her guitar. The erase head on the echo 
machine is removed. The whole sound 
is generated from then on by itself, 
harmonics and frequency interruptions 
creating the amazingly complex web 

of sound. 

Monte had a tattoo of 13 especially done 
on his chest for the cover of this record, 
It was released on the 13th, on the 14th 
Mary Bell was released from jail. She was 
imprisoned for murder at the age of eleven. 


The second release in this series was 
Surgical Penis Klinik (a.k.a. SPK}’s Meat 
Processing Section: Slogun/Mekano (IR0011). 
SPK had recently arrived in London from 
Sydney, Australia, where they were also 
known as Sozialistisches Patienten Kollectiv. 
The name had been borrowed from a group of 
German mental patients who, inspired by the 
activities of the Baader-Meinhof Group, 
unfortunately blew themselves up during an 
attempt at home-made bomb-making. One of 
their slogans was reportedly “Kill, kill, kill for 
inner peace.” SPK had already released two 
singles on their own label in Australia, 
pressing 200 copies of each. IR liked them 
and offered to re-release two of the tracks in 
England. As legend has it, at the time of 
release SPK had just two members—one 2 

ertified schizophrenic, and the other a 


Front cover of Surgical Penis Klinik’s Meat Processing Section, 1980. 


SURGICAL PENIS KLINIK 


———— —_—_—  —_———— 


MEAT PROCESSING SECTION 


psychiatric nurse (Graeme Revell). The cover, yours...”. The cover was, needless to say, the 10.11 
designed by SPK, included a space fora Stick- most gruesome yet to be issued by IR [just 
on image of a mutilated penis. The press beating the burn victim on Slow Death). 


release said: “Most copies sold in shops will 

include the stick on front picture inside with The third single, and probably the 

the record. A peely peeny to stick on or up strangest of all, was Elizabeth Welch's ‘Stormy 
yourself, Other copies will have the penis Weather’ / ‘Ya’re Blasé’ (IRO012) taken from 
already attached in the frame on the front, like Derek Jarman’s film The Tempest. Welch, born 
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Front cover of Elisabeth Welch’s Stormy Weather/Ya're Blase, 1980. 


‘From Derek Jarman’s 
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in New York City, was in her seventies when 
she recorded the track (nearly fifty years 
after her first performance of it in the 1933 
review Dark Doings). “It wasn’t something 
people would expect us to do,” P-Orridge told 
Sandy Robertson in Sounds (11 October 
1980). “We like people who stick to their own 
obsessive taste in things. We always think 
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| Stormy Weather | 


about what we've done last and try to make 2 
comment on that, as well as do Something 
new. Which is another reason Elisabeth Welch 
was perfect, because it completely threw off 
loads of people who thought they'd figured 
out Industrial Records. We haven't got a house 
style, we haven't got an obvious dogma we're 
trying to push through records,” The sleeve 
notes to The Industrial Records Story (1984) 
added that Welch's “active and liberated, 
intelligent life stands as a model example to 
us all. In a very real sense she sums up the 
underlying beliefs and purpose of Industrial 
Records.” ‘Stormy Weather’ turned out to be 
the only IR release to be bought in bulk for 
juke boxes around the world. It eventually sold 
4,000 copies. 


Age obviously was not a problem for 
IR, because in August 1980 P-Orridge and 
Christopherson travelled to America to visit 
another ‘oldie’, William Burroughs. They were 
on a mission to select the tracks for what 
would become the last IR release, Nothing 
Here Now But the Recordings (1959-1980) 
(IRO016). On their return P-Orridge wrote to 
Almquist: “E don’t care if we never play again 
and E don't care if we never make a record 
again. E hate records. E hate music too.” The 
workload at IR was becoming increasingly 
onerous and inevitably was souring 
relationships. In addition to IR releasing what 
were Claimed to be the first independent 
music videos, Recording Heathen Earth and 
Live at Oundle School, September also saw 
the release, on the same day, of two I6 
singles—‘Subhuman’/Something Came Over 
Me’ (IRO013) and ‘Adrenalin’/Distant Dreams 
(Part Two)’ (IRO015). To add further 
confusion, Dorothy's ‘| Confess’/Softness 
(IRO014) was also released. All in all it was 8 
Strategy guaranteed to confuse consumers 
and retailers, alike. For the owners of IR the 
music business was a game and playing it 
this way may have detrimentally affected 


Alex Fergusson and Dorothy, Soho Square, London, 1980. 
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profits and frustrated the public, but so what; 
these subversions were the only thing that 
kept things interesting for them. IR would be 
nothing if it was not perverse. 


As the press release for ‘| Confess’ 
stated, IR’s raison d’étre was to confound 
expectations: “Some people have strange 


assumptions about Industrial Records, that 
everything we release Is electronic noise and 
weirdness, doom and despair. Well here isa 
lovely pop record to confound that theory 
once and for all, ‘ Confess’ by Dorothy. A song 
that will always cheer you up, make you 
happy and brighten your day from breakfast 
through to nightcap.” 
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Plastic camouflage bag for singles, 1980. 


The press release accompanying the 


TG singles described ‘Subhuman’ as the “crazy 
noise aggression side” and ‘Something Came 
Over Me’ as “a foot-tapping cheeky fun-song.” 
‘Adrenalin’ was “a complex mutant disco song” 
and ‘Distant Dreams (Part Two)’ was “a dreamy 


hypnotic early-hours of the morning sad 
romance.” Both singles came in a brown and 


green camouflaged plastic bag, designed by 
Carter, with the black and white picture sleeve 
following the style set by ‘United’/Zyklon 8 
Zombie’ two years before, of a main photograp* 
with a smaller inset photograph in the top left 
corner and track details in the top right corner 
It was a continuation of the deceptively simple 
seemingly banal, minimalist style that defined 
TG’s austere brand identity. On the ‘Subhumar 
side of the cover the group used a photograph 
of a pile of skulls from a Nazi concentration 
camp. ‘Subhumans’ was a term used by Hitler 
to describe those he considered fit only for 
extermination, such as the Jews and the 
gypsies (thus the inset photograph of the 
caravan). On the ‘Something Came Over Me’ 
side the main image resembled a ‘scene of 
crime’ photograph of a sinister looking canal 
path leading under a bridge. The inset 
photograph was a close-up of Christopherson's 
semen in water. 


Like the packaging, the music turned 
out to be the most complex yet produced by 
TG. It was the first time the group had used a 
sixteen track recorder, a harmonizer, digital 
delays, automatic panning, and computerised 
mixing. They had a point to prove as P-Orridge 
told Elder in 1980: “We always keep this kind 
of schizophrenic approach of improvised 
anarchy and occasional reminders to people 
that we can also organise it if we chose. But 
we chose, not someone else.” 


The singles certainly lived up to TC's 
love of contrasts. With its central theme of 
the strong’s paranoid dislike of the weak and 
diseased, ‘Subhuman’ was reminiscent of 
the energetic brutalism of ‘Zyklon B Zombie’: 
“You make me dizzy / With your disease / 
| want to smash you / And be at ease.” On the 
other side ‘Something Came Over Me’ almost 
sounded commercially viable. The strong 
rhythmic framework and P-Orridge’s 
mischievously humorous lyrics and smirking 


Front and back cover of Subhuman/Something Came Over Me, 1980. 
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delivery worked well together: “Something 
came over me / Was it white and sticky? / 
Well | don’t know what it was / No | don't 
know what it was.” 


The cover of ‘Adrenalin’/ Distant Dreams 
(Part Two)’ had on the ‘Adrenalin’ side a 
photograph of a single shoe discarded in the 


| someTHING CAME OVER ME 
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middle of the road in front of a Ministry of 
Defence building. The inset photograph 


showed the bellows of a large format camera. 


Qn the ‘Distant Dreams (Part Two)’ side the 
main photograph showed a stack of walking 
frames salvaged from Auschwitz. The inset 


photograph of aseemingly pleasant leafy 
country lane was also taken at Auschwitz. 
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Front and back cover of Adrenalin/Distant Dreams (Part 2), 1980. 
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‘Adrenalin’ was partly an autobio- 
graphical song referring to P-Orridge’s medical 
condition. The slightly speeded-up vocals 
heightened the atmosphere of anxiety created 
by the chanted chorus “Paper thin adrenalin, 
Paper thin adrenalin” and the strung-out disco 
beat, “I am split in different places /| am Split 
from everything”. In contrast ‘Distant Dreams 


DISTANT DREAMS (PART TWO) 
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(Part Two)’ was a predominantly instrumental 
track that ended with P-Orridge’s softly spoken 
words: ‘The thing | never mention / That defines 
my sense of death / It is love / Love lost in 
time’s game of chance.” 


Both tracks bore the hallmarks of 
Carter’s light and uplifting synth style. A style 


recently highlighted by his solo C90 cassette 
cease The Space Between (IRC 32). “Originally 
most of the takes on that tape weren't made for 
release, Carter told Vale on American radio in 
Nay 1981, “they were just me doodling at the 
industrial Records studio. That’s why a lot of 
them sound a bit lacking in certain parts... 

Some of them were done as backing tracks for 
other TG things that never came about.” By this 
time Carter WaS having serious doubts about 
whether TG was the best vehicle to take full 
advantage of his musical talents. And by this 
time he was not the only one looking for an 
escape route. 


lan Curtis and 

Genesis P-Orridge 

P-Orridge has to this day remained 
closely attached to his Manchester roots and 
childhood memories: “When people ask me 
where |am from, meaning my nationality, | 
never say British, | reply that | am from 
Manchester, in England. It doesn’t mean lam 
nostalgic about the place. | was created bitter 
and resentful by Manchester. | learned absolute 
emptiness from Manchester. It is not a spiritual 
environment.” 


P-Orridge’s connection with Joy Division 
began when lan Curtis started calling him soon 
after the release of Second Annual Report in 
late 1977. Together they would talk about 
Manchester, TG, music and anti-music, and the 
contradictions of Punk rock. “He was a great 
talker on the phone,” P-Orridge recalls, “and a real 
enthusiast of TG. Apart from the drive to subvert 
and inflame ‘popular’ music we would also talk 
about militaria, transgressive acts, sociopathic 
tendencies, and a good deal about depression 
andisolation. We both had an attachment to 
complex lyricism and metaphor, when pseudo- 
political posturing was the norm; we were sickly 
and socially stunted; we had a cynical disregard 
for society that expressed itself in reckless self- 
hatred and a deep distrust of acceptance.” 


When in December 1978 TG released 
their second album D.0.A. The Third and Final 
Report, Curtis became particularly obsessed 
with one particular track—‘Weeping’. As already 
mentioned, P-Orridge had intended the solo 
track to be a kind of suicide note about betrayal 
and hopelessness. In June 1979 Joy Division 
released Unknown Pleasures and although 
P-Orridge thought the music was “too thin and 
formularised” he loved Curtis’s voice and his 
lyrics which he likened to “the baring of his 
decaying heart.” In the next month Sordide 
Sentimental released TG’s second single ‘We 
Hate You (Little Girls}’/Five Knuckle Shuffle’. 
Again Curtis was impressed by the single and 
its arty packaging. 


P-Orridge suggested to Jean-Pierre 
Turmel that Joy Division would be perfect for 
the next Sordide Sentimental release. Turmel 
eventually agreed and made initial inquiries with 
the group’s manager, Rob Gretton. Gretton and 
Curtis were enthusiastic and wrote to Turmel in 
September 1979 requesting more copies of the 
TG single (Gretton telling Turmel that Curtis was 
“a big Throbbing Gristle fan”). Later in October/ 
November of 1979 Joy Division went into Cargo 
Studios with producer Martin Hannett to record 
the two tracks— Atmosphere’ and ‘Dead 
Souls’—that would be released by Turmel. The 
single came out ina limited edition of 1,578 
copies in March 1980 to justifiable acclaim. 


On 5 November 1979 P-Orridge made 
a special trip, at Curtis’s request, to see Joy 
Division play live at The Pavilion, Hemel 
Hampstead. He recalls that “lan was very 
quiet and private, but pleased to see me. We 
sorted out his ideas for the SS single. He told 
me it would be more atmospheric and use 
synthesisers. The actual concert was 
surprisingly fantastic despite my jaded 
attitudes. His performance was riveting and 
tragic.... Suddenly the underlying desperation 
of our late night phone marathons became 
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much clearer to me as | saw this dynamic 
within Joy Division, and the trap, the 
predicament that so unnerved lan Curtis and 
that remained so shockingly consuming of 
him. | feared for his life from that evening.” 


According to P-Orridge, Curtis continued 
to ring, often singing lines from ‘Weeping’ to 
him. P-Orridge says that Curtis told him that he 
did not want to tour with Joy Division and that 
he definitely did not want to go to America. 
“What he really wanted all along,” says 
P-Orridge “was to be in a band like Throbbing 
Gristle, to be more extreme, more violent, less 
musical, free of styles and more electronic, 
more avant-garde. Together we hatched a plan, 
maube it was a plot, for Joy Division and 
Throbbing Gristle to play a double headlining 
gig at La Palace, in Paris. With lan’s blessing | 
went over to Paris and spoke to Pierre Benain 
who was going to organise and promote the 
gig. He was renowned for having organised the 
first Sex Pistols gig in Paris and for his role in 
developing ‘Le Bain Douche’ as a Punk and 
experimental music venue. Rob Gretton also 
agreed in principle to the idea and began 
negotiating the event. lan Curtis was really 
excited when | reported back to him on my 
return to Hackney.” According to P-Orridge (the 
rest of the band deny all knowledge and are 
extremely sceptical of the following events) the 
plan was for TG to play first, then Joy Division. 
Then both bands would jam together in a third 
experimental set. At the end of the gig he and 
Curtis planned to announce they were quitting 
their respective bands and going on to work 
together: “This would be our escape, and our 
union. Our uncompromising statement. We 
would be free, finally, of the impetus to destroy 
ourselves for the benefit of others. We wouldn’t 
have to die. To this day | regret that we never 
managed to do the gig.” 


On the night of 17-18th May 1980 lan 
Curtis committed suicide. “He had insisted to 


me several times that, no matter what else 
went on in his world, he would NEVER go to the 
USA to do a tour; that he would rather die than 
go to America. He knew if he went he'd be 
trapped in carrying on, and on, and on, with 
Joy Division. That there would always be new 
‘convincing’ reasons and persuasions as to 
why he should do just one more record, just 
one more tour, just one more interview, ad 
nauseum. Until there was nothing left of him, 
or the integrity of his original idea. | know a lot 
of people had a lot to lose if he succeeded in 
quitting.” According to P-Orridge Curtis rang 
him on the night of 17 May and began singing 
‘Weeping’: “He was distraught, anguished, 
angry, frustrated and seriously depressed. He 
felt that somehow he'd let matters slip out of 
his grasp and control. That nobody cared what 
he wanted, what he needed, and more 
importantly how much he did not need to tour 
and be ‘Joy Division’... | phoned various people 
in Manchester and told them | really thought 
lan was planning to kill himself. That they 
should get to him immediately, or call the 
local police or it might be too late. When | was 
challenged and they asked me how | knew, 

| said | just knew, it was a totally convincing 
feeling. They basically ridiculed me and said, 
‘lan’s always depressed and suicidal, that’s just 
how he is’. They persuaded me everything 
would be fine and that | should not call anyone 
else or call the police, and that really it wasn't 
any of my business and that | was just 
panicking... | intended to travel up to see him 
that week if he managed to call off the tour. 

| felt so helpless | cried all night until the valium 
kicked in. ‘Weeping’ was written and performed 
on valium.” 


P-Orridge to this day has never again 
listened to ‘Weeping’ and, on the advice of Brion 
Gysin, would not talk or write about Curtis for 
the next ten years. P-Orridge only broke his 
silence on the matter when Psychic TV released 
‘I.C. Water’: 
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And thee tears stream 
down from the sky 

Each tastes bitter 

Thee salt ov asking why ? 
And your Words coun down 
and fall over me 

Fach one is a friend 

And each one is the rain 
And each is the sea 

And words are so Close 
they're inside my heart 
Falling, falling, falling 
Ripping me apart 


Yes we'd love you 
to do a TG fan club 
By 1980 the IR tape collection began 
toinclude material besides TC's live gigs. The 
cassette format was cheap and IR had 
recently acquired a tape duplicating machine 
tomake production even easier. Outside of the 
TG cassettes three were produced In 1980 
and all of them originated in Sheffield. They 
were Clock DVA’s White Souls in Black Suits 
(IRC 31) recorded in DVAtion Studios; Richard 
H. Kirk’s Disposable Half-truths (IRC 34) 
recorded in Western Works; and Cabaret 
Voltaire’s Cabaret Voltaire 1974-1976 (IRC 35) 
recorded in band member Chris Watson's loft. 


Clock DVA’s cassette was edited down 
from 15 hours of improvisation and mixed by 
Cabaret Voltaire. The highlights of Cabaret 
Voltaire 1974-1976 were the surreal ‘A Sunday 
Night in Biot’ and the parodic novelty dance 
track ‘Do the Snake’. At this time TG and Cabaret 
Voltaire were musically, thematically and 
socially close. In answer to Charles Neal's 
question in Tape Delay (1987) about the 
relationship between the groups: Stephen 
Mallinder answered that when they first made 
contact they were the only bands working in 
that area so they naturally became friends. 


“Some of the basic ideas were very close,” he 
said. “They manifested themselves in different 
ways, but that was because different 
personalities were thinking through the ideas. 
In the end product there were a lot of 
similarities, but in the background | think those 
similarities tended to end. | think Gen is one of 
those people who does preconceive, he does 
work to a plan, works to a format to get a 
required reaction—a required result. He thinks 
very much and conceptualises to quite a large 
extent, whereas we tend not to. So therefore, 
the spirit of what we did varied with theirs.” 


One salutary feature of the groups 
associated with IR was their willingness to Co- 
operate and share ideas. Sandy Robertson 
codified the new movement in a two page 
feature in Sounds (11 October 1980) entitled 
‘The Industrial Revolution’. With typical 
hyperbole he announced that “Indisputably 
one of the most controversial, certainly 
among the most influential, and in my view 
one of the most misunderstood hero-units of 
our times is Throbbing Gristle, progenitors of 
much of what hits the alternative charts in 
watered down forms by less adventurous and 
extreme aggregations... Next time you hear 
someone at a hip party talk about ‘Industrial 
music’, you can tell them where it came from.” 
The article provided excellent publicity for 
IR at a time when it was once again extending 
its operations. New equipment plus the 
numerous vinul, video and cassette releases, 
plus a tax bill of £3,500, caused serious, If 
temporary, damage to its financial resources. 
Information about the label was spread 
throughout the world by its international 10.19 
network of ‘control agents’, Or as they were 

known at the time, the International Divisions 
of the ‘TG Armed Forces Recruiting Centre’. 
The Divisions in 1980 were run by Lawrence 
Dupré in Paris, Monte Cazazza in Berkeley, 
California, Skot Armst in Hollywood, Red 
Ronnie in Italy, Sordid Sentimentale in Rouen 
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TG regalia. 


and ‘David Brooks’ in London. John Balance 
(later of Psychic TV and Coil) recalls that 
whenever he wrote to TG: “I'd always get 
personal letters back from the members of 
the group as well as loads of propaganda. 

It was as though | was their teenage person 
to be indoctrinated. It was personal contact 
but it was always like a campaign.” 


The plan was to develop a network of 
fan clubs, or information centres, to co-ordinate 
the dissemination of information about TG 
and IR. “Yes we'd love you to do a TG fan club,” 
P-Orridge wrote to Harley Lond in April 1979, 
“What do we have to do? E guess all info. we 
can send, you can reprint. Are you going to doa 
fanzine type thing? Enclosed new badge. Feel 
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free to make badges as you see fit and request 
any info. etc. YOU will need. It will be good fun.” 
By September 1980, Lond’s instructions were 
more precise: “E guess you need to have 

photos not available elsewhere, news of future 
projects, info. etc... You Should write at month 
intervals and ask what we are doing... If you 
don't want to do it it's OK too.... E do think you 
need a specifically USA version of TG button, 
with flash. And a USA Newsletter, with all kinds 
of interesting fetish imagery mixed in with 
abscure memorabilia.” 


The last of these information centres to 
be formed (on 3 December 1980) was run by 
Commander” Stefan Hammond. It was called 
the Throbbing Gristle Appreciation Society of 
Minneapolis (T-GASM) and its main aims, 
according to its press release, were: 

1) to aid and encourage the flow of mutual 

information between worthy parties, 

2) to gather and disseminate 

information / images of the British 

quartet Throbbing Gristle, 

3) to help the spread of Industrial Records 

propaganda throughout our continent and 

abroad... Information should never be 
limited to petty bickerings of musical 
taste, hence T-GASM is not a ‘fan club’ or 
fanzine operation. Information should 
never be limited to the mutual admiration 
of egotistic tendencies manifested as 
intrinsically worthless artistic endeavors, 
hence T-GASM is not an ‘artists collective’ 
or circular-back-patting organisation. 

Information should never flow exclusively 


in one direction, hence the emphasis 
upon the term mutual information as I- personally replying to all letters. Stuart Morgan 10.21 
GASM’s guiding principle. described in Artscribe (July 1979] the occasion 

when he was given a T-shirt by P-Orridge 


Meanwhile the mostly volunteer IR staff bearing the words We are Compelled to 
Publicize that Industrialisation Will Take Place: 


at Beck Road in November 1980 consisted of icine | 
Stan Bingo, Mike Wilkins, and Kim Norris. The Throbbing Gristle : a dont make those, 
respect with which TG treated its fans extended explained Pepa i boy in Birmingham aoes 
toastrict, and eventually debilitating, policy of ‘t. He sold his motorbike to get the money... 
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IR staff: (left to right) Kim Norris, Stan Bingo and unknown, Beck Road, Hackney, 1980. 


They book theatres for us then ask us to go 
there and play. Someone wrote to us and said 
that his brother had written off to, who was it, 
someone like the Boomtown Rats, one of those 
groups and all he got back was a poxy badge or 
something and he said ‘I actually got a letter’ 
and he was really thrilled.” 
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Alongside personal letters TG fans were 
offered copies of /ndustrial News which gave 
advice on everything from clothing to weapons! 
Readers were asked “Do you want to be a fully 
equipped Terror Guard? Ready for action? 
Assume Power Focus. NOTHING SHORT OF A 
TOTAL WAR. NUCLEAR WAR NOW! Then send for a 
catalogue of available weaponry and regalia, 


survival kits and clothes.” In addition to arming 
themselves for the coming apocalypse, TG fans 
were also told how they could identify each 

other: “There are now two different patches. 

One is a circular patch of just the TG flash 

sh a bar. Originally in red/white/black it is 
ys in three tones of grey. There is no lettering 
onit, tis intended for use with uniforms etc. 


The new embroidered patch is rectangular. It is 
Red/White/Black and has the letters TG boldly 
in the centre. It looks especially impressive on 
black clothes. The original circular patches in 
red/black/white are No longer available. There 
were only 100 ever made from an original 
design by Cosey Fanni Tutti.” 
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TG: {left to right) Peter Christopherson, Genesis P-Orridge, Cosey Fanni Tutti and Chris Carter, Beck Road, Hackney, 1980. 
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This fetishisation of military regalia 
eventually saw TG adopting camouflage 
clothing especially designed for it by Lawrence 
Dupré in Paris. P-Orridge had met Dupré 
through Jean-Pierre Turmel: “She had a real 
interest in the irony of camouflage in an urban 
setting and made these incredibly beautiful 
clothes. She volunteered to make us high 


fashion, couture versions of camouflage 
uniforms. Everyone agreed it was a great idea, 
and really ironic to have expensive Parisian 
clothing based on functional military clothing.” 


The ultimate aim was, according to 
P-Orridge, to develop TG into a tribal 
organisation. “Strangely enough people like to 
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be part of a group, to be like each other,” he 
said in December 1981. “It's to be part of the 
pack. The uniforms are the ultimate ironical 
statement. The funny thing is we are one of 
the few ‘movements’ or loose amalgamations 
that actively encourage everyone to be 
individual, so for us it’s really ironic because 
we are not ‘uniform’ at all.” 


Personal interaction with all the fans 
naturally declined as the group became more 
opular and its mail bag ever larger. In 
industrial News (1980) they printed the names 
and addresses of people who had recently sent 
tapes but asked that no more be sent: “We've 
all made tapes similar to the ones we get sent 
(in some cases remarkably similar) and they 
gave us great pleasure at the time, but it was 
several years of experiment before we felt we 
had something very specific (if ambiguous) to 
say, that we decided to release Second Annual 
Report and even then we did not approach a 
record company of any type, we borrowed 
£500 and did it ourselves.” The same article 
went on to encourage readers to be patient in 
their quest for fame: 
IT |S important that people DO things, do 
things, that they are not just passive 
anymore, not just a thoughtless 
consumer. It is also important that you 
make the jump to ACTION, THOUGHT, 
PRODUCTION. But even when you have 
made that jump, you still may not have 
found out what it is you want to Say, OF 
about what subject. Music for its own 
sake is not enough. To have something to 
say may take a long time, years and 
years, and a lot of experiences that have 
nothing to do with music or tapes. LIFE is 
the source of art/music, not technique 
or instruments, not having records 
released immediately. KEEP ON DOING 
THINGS, if it’s really in your blood you 
CAN'T STOP IT anyway, but don’t shove it 
all out immediately on the basis that it 


must be about something, don’t let your 
enthusiasm make you lazy and 
uncontrolled. True content is hard to get. 


Genesis P-Orridge 

Adopted His Preacher Role 

Due chiefly to the amount of time taken 
up with releasing and promoting new IR 
material, TG played just one gig between March 
and November 1980. It took place at the 
Student Union, Sheffield University on 10 June 
and sharing the bill was Cabaret Voltaire. TG's 
set showed a major change of direction with 
new material including ‘Punished’, ‘Tortured 
Smiles’, ‘We Said No’, ‘Heathen Earth’, 
Strangers in the Night’ and ‘Flesh Eaters’. The 
music had become even more abstract and 
completely divorced from conventional song 
formats. P-Orridge, for example, dispensed 
with recognisable lyrics and replaced them 
with primal screams and wails. The tone was 
still dark but it was more a transcendental 
darkness than the sleazy ‘realism’ of, say, 
‘Persuasion’. P-Orridge explains that “a lot of 
the later lyrics were cryptic messages to the 
rest of the band, couched in metaphors and 
cut-ups. | had come back from Antwerp and the 
overdose with a much clearer idea of the way 
that endurance and ritual can have occult 
or magickal results. You could force the hand 


of chance.” 


This new mystical emphasis was 
confirmed during TG’s performances on ? and 8 
November at the SO 36 Club in Berlin and on 10 
November at the Kunsthofschule, Frankfurt. 
Along with the new sound the group also had a 
new image, complete with its Dupré designed 10.25 
camouflage uniforms and its new streamlined 
live equipment (which fitted neatly into 
minimalist brown cases designed and 
constructed by Carter}. The first gig at the SO 
36 Club was particularly significant because 
‘Discipline’—probably the most representative 
of TG’s ‘songs —was invented live on stage. 
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TG: (left to right) Chris Carter, Peter Christopherson, Cosey Fanni Tutti and Genesis P-Orridge, at SO 36 Club, Germany, 1980. 


‘Discipline’ also featured in TG’s live set 
at the Illuminated 666 Club, Rafters, 
Manchester on 4 December 1980. The gig was 
later released as Rafters: Throbbing Gristle 
Psychic Rally (1982) with sleeve notes that 
read: “There were many demons present. Some 
of us still have scars.” This particularly 
uncompromising set once again corroborated 


the change of direction noted above. The flyer 
for the event, issued by The Ministry of 
Propaganda TGHQGB, described the night as a 
Psychic Youth Rally. Mick Middles reviewed the 
gig for Sounds (27 December 1980): 
[TG] are all about creating atmosphere, 
an uneasy atmosphere, an atmosphere 
which allows them to exploit the crowd’s 


emotions, chiefly boredom and 
confusion. When they are not creating 
strong images, TG play about with a 
sadistic desire to inflict pain and 

expose the worst aspects of horrible 
reality. They strolled on stage. Genesis 
P-Orridge adopted his preacher role. 
Arms outstretched, he screeched over 
the top of the ugly din. Carter and 
Christopherson stayed at the rear 
looking friendly and, as usual totally 

out of place. Cosey sat down, content to 
add the odd streak of piercing guitar. 
Orridge looked nasty, his face smeared 
with red blotches and his expression 
menacing. At times he would explode 
with emotion and jerk violently 
sideways.... The disco churned on 

before rapidly vanishing and Throbbing 
Gristle were gone. So sudden and just 

as it was becoming interesting. Well, the 
lousy sods. Rafters burst into an instant 
debating hall. Nobody could criticise TG 
because TG made no promises. They 
broke no rules. 


The same issue of Sounds also carried a 
news item, headlined ‘Pricing Themselves Out 
ofthe Market’, which reported that TG had been 
asked to name its price for a support slot with 
Siouxsie and the Banshees. It suggested 
£3,000 but the Banshees’ management 
declined, The piece also reported that P-Orridge 
nad been signing “autographs in the flesh of 
juveniles with his commando knife after 
mutilating himself with it in the interests of 
equality with the punters... Gen tells us, by the 
by, that he is miffed to find that he can’t get 
‘dks interested in a John Lennon cover 
‘ersion/bastardization of ‘Give Peace a Chance’, 
itled Give Guns a Chance’, with ‘Happiness is a 
Warm Gun’ on the flip side.” 


| On Tuesday 23 December TG played 
their traditional Christmas gig at Heaven, in 
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Poster for TG at Heaven, London, 1980. 


London, supported by A Certain Ratio and SPK. 10.27 


One flyer read: “TG Psychic Rally in Heaven— 
Beyond Jazz Funk presented by the Final 
Angelic Solution.” With the references to 
Psychic Youth Rallies now firmly established, 
the set provided further confirmation of TG's 
new spiritualistic approach, led by P-Orridge’s 
increasingly shamanistic performances. 
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Poster for screening of In the Shadow of the Sun, ICA, London, 1981. 
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On stage P-Orridge’s vocabulary was reduced 
to a kind of phonetic sound poetry, as much 
an instrument of noise as the other 
instruments. The only light relief in Heaven 
was provided by ‘Persuasion’ and the drone 
and trumpet on ‘Elipse’. The performance 
was filmed by Derek Jarman and made into 
the 8 minute film Psychic Rally in Heaven 


(with a soundtrack from Second Annual 
Report). The grainy quality of the film was 
created by transferring the original Super 8 
film on to 16 mm. TG’s next collaboration 
with Jarman resulted in the soundtrack for 
his In the Shadow of the Sun (1972-1974/80}, 
premiered at the Berlin Film Festival in 
February 1981. The soundtrack was 


somposed in much the same way that TG 
-omposed ‘After Cease to Exist’, the film 

being a ‘score around which they 

mprovised. Shot in slow motion, the film 
ysed superimposed imagery and the grainy 
quality of Super 8 (again blown up to 16 mm) 
toportray a dream-like landscape full of 
occult symbolism. The film was part of a 
series called ‘The Art of Mirrors’. Jarman 
described it as a “Fire film, an English 
apocalypse, starting with a journey to the 
stone circle at Avebury near Stonehenge.” 


The ambient and multi-layered TG 
soundtrack was restrained but well suited 
tothe saturated images on the screen. Both 
images and soundtrack alike revelled in 


‘distortion, chance, and formlessness. The 


combination made for a disconcerting 
experience with viewers left free to make 

their own associations as attention wandered 
between the slow development of the ‘action’ 
and the equally slow unfolding of TG’s 
unobtrusive soundtrack. Jarman later stated 
that the dream-like quality of the film had 
asmuch to do with his experiments with the 
camera and film as with any particular 

artistic intention: “Dreams are random and 
uncontrollable and often crop up in groups 
and recur,” he told Rapid Eye (no. 1, 1989), 
‘and | think that film in that sense is rather 
ikea dream. But there was no design before 
that film as to how it was going to come out. 
twas just an experiment.” 


It was always TG’s ambition to produce 
‘lm soundtracks and in Jarman it had finally 
‘dund a conducive collaborator. Working with 
Jarman was a great way to end a particularly 
productive year. But TG was far from clear what 
thenext year might bring. P-Orridge, for one, 


Was already looking forward to the next project: 


‘Itstarted in 1979 when | was recovering from 
the Crypt Overdose. Monte and | started 
Working towards the Psychic Youth idea. COUM 


Tranmissions was ritual magic and Monte knew 
all about the occult and magick, butina 
demystified way. My conversations with Monte 
have always been integral to everything | do, 
even now. | saw Monte quite often that year, 
1979. | also went to America on my own and 
met Vale. | started branching out, like talking 
with lan Curtis, and visiting Cabaret Voltaire in 
Sheffield. | was beginning to mix with other 
people. TG was no longer an inviolate, 
indestructible entity. | don’t think it ever got 
back its same magickal quality for me after 
1979. It became more of an intellectual 
exercise and an aesthetic exercise. | began to 
wear all white as a joke on resurrection.” 


Together P-Orridge and Cazazza 
hatched a plot to create a paramilitary occult 
organisation based on what they had read 
about the Nazi Party, alchemy, magick and 
occultism. They were interested in how a small 
number of fanatical individuals could have 
a disproportionate impact on culture. It was 
this research that formed the intellectual 
foundations of the Temple of Psychic Youth. “TG 
still needed to have closure and be completed,” 
P-Orridge says, “but | was wary of everyone else 
by then. | was working in a dual situation. | was 
still working on TG, but | was also thinking about 
the future. | knew TG was finite at that point. It is 
very possible that the others felt the same way 
but for different reasons.” Whether they felt the 
same or not, the band’s new direction, first 
revealed in June in Sheffield and culminating in 
the Christmas gig at Heaven, was, as usual, 
leading them and their fans into unknown 
territory. At Heaven a fanzine reviewer ‘Steve’ 
sensed immediately the new religious and 
ritualistic edge to the music: “The tempo picked 
up as Genesis P-Orridge thrashed wildly on his 
bass, backed by driving tapes/ machines/ 
synthesisers/FX and Cosey Fanni’s haunting 
guitar. Where do those noises come from? | was 
converted—to a Psychic Youth.” And he would 


not be the last. 
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iG (left to right) Chris Carter, Cosey Fanni Tutti, Genesis P-Orridge and Peter Christopherson, 1981. (Photograph by Jon Savage) 
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By 1981 the type of synthesiser music 


pioneered by TG had become quite common 
and commercial variants, by the likes of Gary 
Numan and OMD, increasingly featured in the 


charts. Such commercialism became a topic of 
controversy when Sounds journalist John Gill 
organised an ad-hoc ‘conference’ of electronic 
musicians. The resulting article—entitled 
‘Forgive us our Synths’ (10 January 1981)— 
included contributions from Carter, P-Orridge 
and Tutti from 1G; Paul and Anthony from Two 
Daughters; John Fothergill from Nurse With 
Wound, Karl Blake and Danielle Dax from Lemon 
Kittens; Phil Oakey and Adrian Wright from the 
Human League; Boyd Rice from Non; and 
various yelps and howls from Tremble and 
Tanith, Tutti and P-Orridge’s dogs. As Gill 
admitted, the balance of the conference 
attendees was obviously unfairly weighted in 
favour of what he termed the ‘avants’ against 
the more ‘populist’ musicians. 


The first item on the agenda concerned 
the influence of electronic music on rock. Gill’s 
thesis was that electronic music crossed over 
from classical into rock music sometime during 
the 1960s. He found this development 
surprising but P-Orridge disagreed. “I think the 
music follows technology,” P-Orridge said. 
“Musicians see things around them and play 
with them, like toys, to start with. Some of them 
push it to extremes and mutate it, or stick it 
together in a way no one else did.” P-Orridge 
believed that as synthesisers became cheaper 
and thus more accessible they were bound to 
be adopted by a new constituency of users that 
identified with neither the classical nor the rock 
'N’ roll tradition. The great thing about cheap 
synthesisers such as the Wasp, he argued, was 
that people like him (without an extensive 
musical education) could quickly produce 
acceptable sounds (if they so desired). 


However, the main topic of conversation 
at the meeting concerned the fundamental 
ideological gap between those pursuing an 
uncompromisingly experimental vision and 
those committed to a more populist approach: 

“There are definitely two camps in the 


"hl 


so-called electronic music field,” Carter said. 
‘You've got the John Foxx, Gary Numan, 
Orchestral Manoeuvres type, and you've got 
the people in this room and they’re 
completely different. | don’t know about the 
Human League.” 

P-Orridge thought he knew about the 
Human League: “We perform, they reproduce,” 


he said. 
‘We entertain,” Oakey replied acidly. 


Gill intervened: “I don’t see why there 

| has to be such animosity.” 

| “Because they symbolise the shit of the 
| world!” exclaimed P-Orridge. 

| ‘And you symbolise why people don’t go 
toconcerts!” retorted Oakey. 


| P-Orridge then elaborated. In his opinion 
| musicians had a moral responsibility to 

| produce music that was an authentic reflection 
| of their ideals and values: “What you express in 
| public, put on vinyl or do live on stage is an 

| expression,” he said, “and it has to be taken by 
the public as your stance on life. If it changes 
because of a (record company) cheque or Front cover of Nothing Here Now But the Recordings, 1981. 
something else, it’s not a morality or anything 
else at all. And people do trust people, initially. 
tmay be sad, it may be naive, but it’s a fact. 
People do care.” 


f 
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“The approach to the sort of electronic 
music we're talking about in our field,” Tutti 
added, “is, as far as I’m concerned, a lot 
different to the approach of the pop world, and 
that is a philosophy.” 


‘You see?” P-Orridge continued. “We 
nave to keep fighting old battles because of the 
“ort of thing they (the League) do. We have to 
keep repeating, bashing the same walls down, 
because of the image that gets projected by all 


those easy groups.” going to see eye to eye. TG’s aspirations were 
fundamentally opposed to those of 
As the exchange continued it became conventional bands. They were not seeking 


perfectly Clear that the two sides were never popularity and were under no pressure from 
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record companies or management to measure 


success in terms of the number of records sold. 


A case in point was IR’s next and last release, 
William Burroughs’ twenty-year-old cut-up tape 
experiments, Nothing Here Now But The 
Recordings (1959-1980). |n many respects the 
album was ‘payback’ time for ‘Uncle Bill’ for 

all the inspiration he had given the group over 
the years. For P-Orridge at least, Burroughs’ 
work had been a constant reference point 
since the day he bought a paperback edition 

of Dead Fingers Talk in a motorway service 
Station in the mid-1960s. In the early-1980s 
Burroughs and his collaborator Brion Gysin, 
were still recommended reading for aspiring 

TG Terror Guard, with their work being described 
in Industrial News (1980), as “some of the 
most important alchemical writing relating to 
mass media, control processes, sexuality 

and humankind.” 


In a May 1981 radio interview Vale 
asked P-Orridge why IR had released the 
album. “Through various acts of fate we’ve 
ended up acquaintances of William Burroughs,” 
P-Orridge replied. “We've also applied some 
of his ideas, and Brion Gysin’s ideas, about 
cut-up collage techniques with tapes, to the 
sound that we use. It seemed only logical that 
we should actually try and make his original 
experiments with cut-up tapes available to the 
public so that instead of just reading about 
them you can actually hear the results. And as 
most young people are more record orientated 
it would maybe have more effect if they heard 
them on record.” 


At the time of its release nobody at IR 
thought Burroughs’ record would be their last. 
Likewise, nobody thought that when TG took to 
the London Lyceum stage on 8 February 1981, 
it would be the group’s last performance in 
Britain. The gig was billed as the first major 
show of strength for the still growing Industrial 
Movement. TG shared the bill that night with 


Non (a.k.a. Boyd Rice}, Z’ev, Clock DVA and 
Cabaret Voltaire. | ronically, it was probably the 
success of the gig, and the growing signs 

of acceptance it represented, that began to 
suggest to TG that maybe it was time to 
move on. 


In a radio interview on LBC just prior 
to the gig P-Orridge explained that TG was 
intent on moving away from the increasingly 
familiar themes associated with electronic 
and Industrial music (i.e. alienation and 
automation] to working with what he called 
‘psychic’ music: “I think it’s the only way we 
can go now,’ P-Orridge told the interviewer. 
“I think that the technology has been 
explored and the roots of blues music and 
Slave music has been explored, and now 
we've done the Industrial music. We have to 
go beyond into where man meets space. 
| don’t mean cosmic like Tangerine Dream, 
| mean inside the head.” 


TG’s Lyceum set provided much 
evidence of this move towards ‘psychic’ 
music, with its church organ samples and 
P-Orridge’s ritualistic drumming and 
Shamanistic performance. Almost half the 
gig consisted of an exhausting 20 minute 
rendition of ‘Discipline’, which began when 
P-Orridge—after some particularly hesitant 
and lack lustre applause—addressed the 
audience: “It’s nice to know everybody's 
a little bit uncertain. What we need now, 
| think, now that you've all relaxed a bit, 
digested the hamburgers, what we need in 
here, in this rather large place, what we 
ought to have and we're going to get now, 
what we want to have, what we need is a 
little bit of discipline you know, [shouting] 
| mean you can't sit there and sleep all 
night, you’ve got to wake up sometime... 
Are you ready boys, are you ready girls, 
we want some discipline in here. WE WANT 
SOME DISCIPLINE IN HERE!” 


» Burroughs's Nothing Here Now But the Recordings, 1981. 
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As usual the set was recorded and 
later released by Casual Abandon as Once 
Upon a Time (1984). In the sleeve notes 
Dave Henderson described the night as a 
“momentous occasion”: “The mood was grey, 
industrial, considered, serious. The hall was 
full to bursting, while outside a ragin’ preacher 
protested about the contents of proceedings 
indoors. He bleated over his public address 
system, brandishing the participants and 
collected audience as ‘evil’.” 


Gavin Martin reviewed the gig for the 
NME (14 February 1981) in an article entitled 
‘Clocks, Cabs and Cacophony’. “Gristle are a 
murky mist in my memory,” he wrote. “Sanity 
[sic] towels preserved in jars. Auschwitz. A 
record that sounded like a dentist's drill. A 
funny name.... They wire things up as they go, 
they stuff the audience with their wares and it 
is wearing stuff. They can’t keep their attention 
in one place for long enough. When they 
produce one of their infrequent splays of 
exciting sound it seems to be a mistake; most 
of the time they are disengagingly trite. Their 
new single ‘Discipline’ sees people scurrying 
to the bar with its shunted staccato’d operatic 
vocals. ‘Discipline’ is an industrial, electro- 
robotic ‘Respect’.” 


‘Magnus’ Hirschfeld in Sounds (28 
February 1981) was equally damning: “Art 
facism [sic]. It wasn’t a Reichstag burning, nor 
even a Night of the Long Knives, but on Sunday 
February 8 at the Lyceum and its printed 
aftermath a new and frightening intolerance 
crystallised in rock music. It was the night 
Throbbing Gristle were finally defined passé 
by the young stylists.” 


What these negative reviews clearly 
indicate is that whilst for some the Lyceum gig 
represented the triumph of industrial music, 
for others it represented its nemesis. Unease 
replaced enthusiasm as the audience base 


Front cover of Journey Through a Body, 1982. 
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widened and more casual fans became 
attracted to the milieu. The die-hard obsessives 
were not happu; TG was in serious danger of 
becoming popular. 


——_—— 


Journey Through a Body 

By March 1981 it had been over a 
year since 1G had recorded Heathen Earth. 
feeling that a change of scene [and studio} 
might refresh the group, it was decided to 
accept an invitation to record at the RAI 
studios, in Rome, Italy. The sessions 
resulted in the group’s last studio album, 
Journey Through a Body, released a year 
ater by Walter Ulbricht Schallfolien in 
Hamburg. The sleeve notes carried the 
iilowing cryptic dedication: “This record is 
jedicated to TG, now a terminated mission. 
tisalso dedicated to the Vatican Gun Club 
andall 9 mm automatic users everywhere. 
Perhaps a trigger to the fourth secret of 
fatima (Pope as Anti-christ) it is to the 
memory of victims of terrorists everywhere. 
During the conference on tactics memories 
serve aS Slaves.” 


The album took just five days to 
complete with each track being conceived, 
recorded and mixed on a separate day. 
Such a tight schedule undoubtedly helped 
make Journey Through a Body the group’s 
most conceptually and stylistically coherent 
work. That TG should produce an album that 
focused on the body should come as no 
surprise. The body, as both a medium and a 
subject, had always been central to the group's 
concern with improvisation, performance, and 
the concept of sound as an offensive weapon. 
Ihe body had also featured strongly in COUM's 
Work prior to TG. This was a theme that TG was 
eminently qualified to tackle. 


The album opened with ‘Medicine’, 
which—with its bleeping ECG life support 
system, heavy breathing, and the encouraging 
Voices of nurses—conjured up the kind of 
aural environment that a new-born baby might 
experience on emergence from the womb. 
Extending the metaphor even further the 
second track, ‘Catholic Sex’, takes us back to 


~ 


the moment of conception, with its playback 
of the sound of an extended female orgasm 
and echoing shards of cornet. Half-way 
through P-Orridge voices an eulogy to ‘Catholic 
Sex’ and a new found romanticism surfaces: 
She came towards me like a hot breath, 
juices flowing over flesh, | couldn't help 
but touch her body, like a monastery, 
angels of lust and catholic sex, stroking 
with their fingers and flesh, my breath 
escaping like lust, resting her hair over 
my skin, | raised her clothes and then, 
making shame and making names, | 


came in liquids and flows of sex, caresses 
of monasteries and churches, singing of 
choirs and open orgasms, liquids on the 
back of my hand rubbing my cheek and 
down my glans, working alone in the 
naked land, angels of breath and 
monasteries stand, touch my skin and 
holding my hand, Catholic sex, he 
squealed again like hot breath, again 

the Catholic sex. 


Side two opened with ‘Exotic Functions’, 
another tribute to Martin Denny with its use of 
piano, tom-toms, xylophone, bird calls and 
running water (except that perhaps it had 
more to do with ‘water sports’ than a journey 
through a paradisiacal jungle landscape}. The 
penultimate track, ‘Violencia (The Bullet)’, 
returned to more familiar TG territory, with a 
screaming woman, crashing piano keys, heavy 
breathing, squelching, and the deadly metallic 
clicking of a gun being armed. If ‘Exotic 
Functions’ conjured up images of a leisurely 
stroll through a jungle, ‘Violencia (The Bullet)’ 
suggested being chased by a psychotic 
madman through the back streets of Rome. 


The last track ‘Oltre la Morte, Birth and Death’ 


attempted to calm things down with some 


meditative, almost mournful, piano work. 
Thematically the album's cycle was now 


complete: a journey through a body, from 


birth to death. 


TG at Veterans Auditorium, Los Angeles, USA, 1981. 


11.10 It was so utterly 
abstract and pointless 
It truly was nihilistic 


A month after their return from Italy 
the members of TG were once more leaving 
the country. A fan, Michael Shepard, had 
invited them to play in California on a two 
date tour that started on Friday 22 May at the 
Veterans Auditorium, Los Angeles. For Tutti, at 
least, this particular gig was not an edifying 
experience: ‘In LA it was terrible,” she told 
Richard Jevons in Subvert. “Everyone was 
going Can | have your autograph?’ We could 
just have stood there for an hour and they 
would have thought it was great.” P-Orridge 
has fonder memories: “I thought the LA gig 
was better that the San Francisco gig because 
it was total anarchy. The equipment didn’t 
function correctly, it was almost like a wall of 
white noise. | found that very satisfying. It was 
So utterly abstract and pointless it truly was 
nihilistic. The other interesting thing about LA 
was that Don Preston, the keyboard player of 
the original Mothers of Invention came and 
said that Captain Beefheart listened to Second 
Annual Report whilst he was painting. 
| thought that was really exciting and finished 
it all off for me. ‘OK we've done enough. If 
Captain Beefheart likes it, it’s OK’. | really liked 
Captain Beefheart. | had hitch-hiked to see the 
Mothers of Invention in 1969. It was a nice 
moment for me personally that someone who 
played on one of the first albums I'd bought 
with Spydee, just over ten years before, came 
up to me and said ‘We really like your record’. 
It was a nice moment but also quite odd and 
disorientating. ‘Wow, it must mean we're a real 
band. Time to stop!’ That was when | realised 
we should break up in San Francisco, just like 
The Beatles and the Sex Pistols. It was a sense 
of history. The others found out when | 
announced it live on a radio show.” 


According to Tutti and Carter, however, 
TG had already decided to split long before the 
American gigs. “I can’t remember the exact 
date we disbanded,” Tutti recalls, “I just knew 
it was inevitable because of the situation 
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ester for TG at Kezar Pavilion, San Francisco, USA, 1981. 
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between me and Gen. | personally still felt it 
could carry on if Gen could have accepted that 
our relationship had changed. We'd always 
spoken of rising above such obstacles in life.” 
(arter in particular had needed much 
persuading to make the trip as he was already 
innegotiations with Geoff Travis at Rough 
lade to do a solo album. “I personally didn’t 
decide TG should disband,” Carter says, but | 
Was the first to make the decision to leave, 
Knowing that if | did then Cosey would also. As 
‘remember events it was three or four weeks 
before the TG USA tour and we were all 
‘Ogether at 50 Beck Road one evening and the 
‘lmosphere was what you might call 
Strained’ Gen and | had been having a very 
nlense confrontation about the merits (or 
Not) of his life being guided by destiny and, 


according to him, mine by fate, when | 
announced that | was leaving TG as soon as 
we got back from the US tour. You could have 
cut the atmosphere with a knife and | thought 
Gen was going to throw one of his famous 
tantrums, instead he just seethed, like a 
boiling kettle. By this time the tensions within 
TG were pretty unbearable particularly once 
Gen realised that Cosey and | were together. 
And basically | didn’t want to be a part of it 
any more, | just wanted to move on and work 
on something else, with Cosey.” 


TG’s last gig took place on Friday 29 
May at the Kezar Pavilion, Golden Gate Park, 
San Francisco. By day a basketball arena, the 
Kezar Pavilion’s sprung floor helped a large 
audience of over a thousand bounce up and 
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down to the music. The support group, 
Flipper, in honour or send-up of TG, is 
reported to have played a 90 minute version 
of ‘Subhuman’. Tutti described the gig to 
Jevons as “the best one we ever did.” 
Naturally P-Orridge thought otherwise: 

“San Francisco was appalling but funny. The 
best thing was the audience. All | remember 
as being exciting or interesting was the 
skinhead that gave me a kiss. That kiss 

and the way he responded was a fantastic 
moment. In California to this day | meet 
people who say they were at that gig and 
they say how important it was for them.” 


With tracks like ‘Funeral Rites’, ‘Dead 
Souls’, ‘Sprits Flying’, and ‘Looking for the OTO’ 
(the Ordo Templis Orientis, a secret Masonic- 
like society that specialised in a Western 
form of tantric sex magick) the gig was 
definitely TG’s most spiritualised. Despite 
the many references to death and occultism, 
the atmosphere at the concert was palpably 
one of relief: the relief that TG was finally 
being laid to rest. 


In hindsight the reasons for splitting 
up were overwhelming. By this stage both 
personal and working relationships within the 
group had deteriorated into a state of open 
conflict. P-Orridge was obviously looking 
forward to his new life away from TG, and also 
looking forward to wiping out many of the 
painful memories it held for him. For the next 
decade he would categorically refuse to 
discuss TG in any interviews. It was during 
the American tour that Tutti told P-Orridge 
and Christopherson that she was pregnant. 
Now she and Carter were also looking forward 
to a new life away from the band. The only 
conceivable reason for keeping TG together 
would have been financial, but given the 
group's principles, this was never on the 
agenda. Each year IR had made and Spent 
more and more money. P-Orridge wrote on 23 


July 1982 that IR’s gross turnover between 
31 December 1979 to December 1981 on Tg 
records alone, was £150,000. P-Orridge also 
provided an ‘accurate estimate’ of TG records 
sales as being 90,000 singles and 90,000 + 
LPs. The group had clearly come a long way 
from its early sessions at the Death Factory 
and the troubles encountered scraping 
together the £700 needed to release Second 
Annual Report. 


The band had become acceptable or, 
in P-Orridge’s words, a “new archetype”: “We 
could go to America and get over a thousand 
people at a concert,” he told Savage, “and 
they would all know what we were going to 
play, and what it would sound like, and they'd 
cheer between songs.” So, rather than being 
a disincentive, financial success was one of 
the factors that persuaded them to disband, 
Like COUM before it, TG had reached a stage 
when ‘success’ seemed just a little too easy 
to achieve. 


For Tutti, TG and IR had become like 
many of the institutions they had initially 
set out to challenge: “The thing that killed 
off TG in the end was that people took it as 
their safe haven. We became like the Arts 
Council. That’s why we disbanded it. We 
didn’t want fans who sat there idolising us.” 
She elaborated on this point to David 
Bourgoin: “I’m never comfortable when | 
Start feeling safe. | get suspicious of myself 
and my motives for remaining in situations 
that don’t challenge me in any way. | think 
the only thing that was intense about I6 at 
the end was the atmosphere! So in a way 
Splitting TG was not a way of escaping the 
intensity of it but realising that TG was dead 
and we all had to move on.” 


TG’s death was officially announced on 
23 June 1981 with a postcard entitled 
‘Throbbing Gristle: The Mission is Terminated’. 
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yobbing Gristle: The Mission is Terminated postcard, 1981 (recto ). 
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Throbbing Gristle: The Mission is Terminated postcard, 1981 (verso). 


POST CARD 


Following the termination of the TG project we 
are now no longer accepting any mail orders. 
During the coming year all TG records will 
become available under licence to other 
companies in various parts of the world. Seek 
and ye shall find. 


The last live concert of Throbbing Gristle took 
place at the Kezar Pavilion in San Francisco on 
the 29th of May, 1981.The archetype has been 


investigated, the information is stored. 
Thank you for your interest and support. 


Cari Saluti, 
Chris Carter 
Cosey Fanni Tutti 
Peter Christopherson 
Genesis P-Orridge 


Origin: Industrial Records Ltd., London _ Date: 23rd June 81. 


walkerprint London 01-580 7031 
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Afterlife 

Despite the termination of its ‘mission’, 
IGhas subsequently enjoyed a very busy 
sferlife. The first of its many posthumous 
leases was the 12” single ‘Discipline’ released 
on Fetish records. TG’s recent demise was 
represented in Christopherson’s front cover 
design by the group’s spectral presence 
gutside the former Nazi Ministry of Propaganda 
in Berlin. On the other side was the slogan 
‘Marching Music For Psychic Youth’. P-Orridge 
told Vale in Re/Search (no. 4/5, 1982] about the 
significance of the version of ‘Discipline’ 
recorded at the SO 36 Club in Berlin: “Just 
before we went on, [Tutti] said, ‘Discipline’ and 
we did it, Just made it up. And | liked the fact 
that there are actually records of us inventing 
something; you are actually there when It was 


actually happening.” 


Paul Morley in the NME (27 June 1981} 
saw the release of the single as an opportunity 
to re-evaluate the group and its achievements: 
‘One day TG’s music will sound rich and sweet. 
For now everything you feel about TG—septic, 
morbid, incomprehensible, gimmicky—think 
the opposite and wake up.” TG’s critical 
rehabilitation, at least in the eyes of Morley 
and the NME, was confirmed when Throbbing 
Gristle’s Greatest Hits: Entertainment Through 
Pain was released later in 1981 by Rough Trade 
in America. Morley reviewed the album for the 
NME (31 October 1981): “TG were obviously 
many things, actors, confident tricksters, 
post-humorous charmers, trapped and tragic 
clowns, cold voyeurs, sick, self-indulgent, 
poignant, ecstatic, impassioned. Their 
aggression, restlessness and sense of the 
absurd, their complete lack of career instincts, 

contributed to their music being twisted 

around the general notions of ‘good’ and 

bad’, ‘positive’ and ‘negative’ with savage 
significance.” Morley believed TG offered a 
cathartic experience that compensated for the 
‘harsh realities of the human condition.” In 


conclusion he wrote: “Their music was not 
Sustained delight or an idle pleasure: it was 
funny, defective, distressing, inventive, 
Syashie, It could be, as much as anything else, 
genuinely troubling. The important thing was 
val it could deepen our perception of vital 
issues.” It appears that the completion of TG’s 
project suddenly made it easier to comprehend 
and appreciate. But such completeness was 
always going to be illusory. TG’s work was far 
from over. 


The termination of the mission had, in 
a sense, guaranteed IG’s immortality. The 
number of records and CDs produced and sold 
after TG ceased trading quickly outstripped 
those sold whilst it was a going concern. A key 
factor in TG’s productive afterlife was the 
stockpile of recordings amassed during the 
group’s six years of existence. This ‘raw 
material’ coupled with the willingness of labels 
to release it and the willingness of consumers 
to buy it (both hard core completists and 
successive generations of new fans) meant 
the group soon boasted a formidable and 
ever-expanding discography. 


TG’s longevity has also been helped 
by the success of the genre, Industrial 
music, it helped to establish. From the 
1980s into the 1990s a string of bands— 
including Finsturzende Neubaten, Ministry, 
and Nine Inch Nails—helped ensure 
Industrial music’s continued presence in, 
and relevance to, the contemporary music 
scene. The ex-members of TG, however, did 
not always approve of what was done 
under the name of ‘Industrial’. P-Orridge, in 
particular, regretted much of what they had 
apparently helped unleash. “It had backfired 
to an extent,” he told Savage, “it had become 
impossible to distinguish between 


itousness and seriousness. We'd left a 


gratu 
ple and 


rather unhealthy residue of peo 
ideas, albeit because people had chosen to 
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misunderstand what we were saying. It got 
into this thing of who could shock each 
other the most, SPK doing videos of dead 
bodies [and] Whitehouse for example, who 
| instantly and totally despised. Making a 
hole for those kind of people to crawl 
through was quite scary.” 


Along with the stereotypical Industrial 
band came the stereotypical Industrial fan, 
as described by P-Orridge: “They wear Doctor 
Marten’s and military trousers and black 
leather jackets, semi-nazi regalia, skinhead 
hair cuts or black hair, they are mainly male. 
They collect books on murderers, they write 
stories about murders, sex murders. They 
make cassette tapes of their Industrial music, 
which are basically just feedback and they 
bemoan the non-existence of TG. They feel 
that we betrayed something wonderful.” 
Tutti’s feelings about the subculture that 


formed around the group are less disparaging: 


“Many of the people attracted to us felt out on 
a limb. It was like this international club of 
people with like minds. We didn’t set out to 
create a new subculture, it created itself 
because of its own need.” 


Outside of the Industrial milieu TG 
continue to get name-checked by musicians 
and groups (such as Andy Weatherall and 
Stereolab} as influences on their work. Even 
TG's contribution to the history of album 
cover design was recently acknowledged in 
the exhibition Destroy: Punk Graphic Design 
in Britain at the Royal Festival Hall, London 
(6 February—16 March 1998). Another 
significant reason for TG’s continued renown 
is its status as the precursor of the various 
members’ subsequent projects. There is no 
greater illustration of the extraordinary depth 
of talent marshalled by TG than the innovative 
and distinguished music that Carter, 
Christopherson, P-Orridge, and Tutti have 
continued to produce. 


Immediately after TG’s demise, P-Orridge 
and Christopherson formed Psychic TV (PTV) 
and its religious wing Thee Temple ov Psychic 
Youth (TOPY). Both groups were created as 
vehicles for the further exploration of the 
religious and occult themes already beginning 
to surface in late TG. On the back cover of PTV’s 
debut LP Force the Hand of Chance (1982), the 
shaven-headed P-Orridge and Christopherson 
were pictured wearing dog collars and monastic 
grey shirts. In the years to come PTV (with 
P-Orridge as its main guiding influence] 
experimented with and pioneered countless 
musical styles including acid-house, trance and 
hyperdelia. For these projects P-Orridge was 
joined by a string of noted collaborators 
including Alex Fergusson, David Tibet, Larry 
Thrasher and Fred Giannelli. In 1985-6 with the 
singles Godstar (a tribute to Brian Jones) anda 
cover version of the Beach Boys’ Good 
Vibrations PTV even made an impression on the 
charts. In 1989 the ever productive PTV 
qualified for the Guinness Book of Records as 
the band with the most albums released in one 
country in one year (achieved by releasing a 
series of live albums recorded in locations 
around the world). P-Orridge finally disbanded 
PTV in 1997 in preparation for his latest 
reincarnation. As for TOPY, versions of the cult 
continue to exist but they no longer carry 
P-Orridge’s endorsement. 


Christopherson left P-Orridge and PTV 
in 1984 and joined Coil (founded by another 
ex-PTV member John Balance}. Coil’s first 
album Scatology (1984) included contributions 
from Stephen Thrower and Jim Thirwell (a.k.a. 
Clint Ruin). Its theme of abjection—linked 
with sex, ritual magick and alchemy—has 
continued to underlie Coil’s diverse musical 
Styles, exemplified on LPs such as Love's 
Secret Domain (1991). Like TG and PTV before 
it, Coil also established a creative working 
relationship with Derek Jarman, producing the 
sound-track for his The Angelic Conversation 


and featuring on A Journey to Avebury 

and Blue. Coil’s other film scores included 
the ultimately rejected soundtrack for 

‘live Barker's Hellraiser (released in 1987 
3s Unreleased Themes from Hellraiser). 


Upon leaving TG, Carter and Tutti formed 
Chris and Cosey, and initiated the related 
projects, CTI (Creative Technology Institute) and 
Conspiracy International. Described by the NME 
(24 March 1984] as “the Sonny and Cher of the 
suicide set’, trance and dance music played a 


big part in the duo's subsequent output, starting 


with their first two albums Heartbeat (1981) 
and the appropriately entitled Trance (1982). A 
measure of their influence and the respect they 
command within the contemporary music 

scene can be found on the tribute album Twist 
[1995] which contains re-mixes of Chris and 
Cosey tracks by, amongst others, Carl Craig and 
Mike Paradinas. Another significant release was 
luttis Time to Tell, a retrospective of her action 
artas represented in words, pictures, and 

music. The latest version, released by 

Conspiracy International in 1993, contains a 
booklet, a set of photographs and a CD. More 
recently Chris and Cosey’s innovative video 

work featured in the exhibition Popoccultural at 
the South London Gallery (29 October-27 

November 1996} and Tutti created a large 

collage relating to Prostitution for the exhibition 
llison to Callaghan: Documents 1964 to 1979 
atPosterstudio, London (7-9 May 1997). 


Of course such a Summary of 
achievements by ex-TG members does them 
stant justice. Each of the bands listed above 
asted much longer than TG and could easily 
sustain more critical attention. As for COUM, art 
history is just about coming round to match the 
soups own self-estimation. Recent exhibitions 
of performance and body art, such as L’art au 
“Orps at MAC, Galeries Contemporaines des 
Musées de Marseille (6 July-15 October 1996) 
‘nd Out of Actions: Between Performance 


and Object: 1949. 1979 at MOCA S Angele 
; ae ” x °°. 


(8 February-10 May 1998) have both 
featured COUM. 


Thus the memory of COUM and TG 
continues to live On, Kept alive, on the one 
hand, by the group members continuing 
willingness to experiment and on the other 
hand by the art and music industries’ need to 
constantly repackage and resell their past 
Whilst acknowledging My part in this 
Process, the aim of this book has been to sift 
through the fact and fiction associated with 
the groups and construct a Story that retains 
the subversive qualities of the original 
projects. Above all this reassessment is 
meant to have been instructive. The hard 
lessons COUM and TG learnt remain relevant 
today. Nothing is as threatening to the 
control process as an uncompromising anti- 
commercial ethic combined with a 
pathological love of the extreme. As P-Orridge 
explained, “there were no boundaries to what 

was possible. Nothing shocked us, nothing 
was outside the possibilities of the group. It 
wasn't that we went to the edge of anything, 
it was simply that we didn’t have an edge.” 
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Main sources of 
information for 
Chronology: 


COUM Transmissions. 
Coum Decoumpositions 
and Events. London: COUM 
Transmissions, 1974. An 
A3 poster/sheet. 


COUM Transmissions. 
Biographical Information: 
COUM. London: COUM 
Transmissions, 1975. 
Typescript. 


‘Genesis P-Orridge’. In: 
Naylor, Colin and Genesis 
P-Orridge (eds. ) 
Contemporary Artists. 
London: St. James’s Press, 
1977. 


Industrial Records Ltd. The 
Industrial Records 
Cassette Collection, 1979. 
Order form. 


Throbbing Gristle. The 
Second Annual Report of 
Throbbing Gristle. London: 
The Grey Area of Mute 
Records, 1991. 


Tutti, Cosey Fanni. Time to 
Tell. London: Conspiracy 
International distributed 
by World Serpent 
Distribution, 1993. 


Tutti, Cosey Fanni. 
Personal diary and 
correspondence with 
author, 24 November 
1997. 


Note: Undated events 
within the dated 
sequence are placed 
according to suggestions 
from the sources above. 
Undated events outside 
the dated sequence are 
events for which there is 
no information beyond 
the fact that they took 
place within that year. 


1968 


1 June. Beautiful Litter, 
Mell Square, Solihull. 


Burial Parasite for Billy 
Graham, Church Hall, 
Solihull. 


September. P-Orridge 
enrols at Hull University 
and starts Worm 
magazine. 


November. Early Worm 
pressed at Deroy Sound 
Services. 


8 November. Chris Carter 
sees Pink Floyd play at 
the Fishmonger’s Arms in 
Wood Green, London. 


1969 


21 February. Worm no. 4 
banned at Hull University. 


P-Orridge wins the Needler 
Poetry Competition, Hull 
University. 


June. P-Orridge stages 
exam protest. 


5 July. P-Orridge sees the 
Rolling Stones in Hyde 
Park and joins Transmedia 
Explorations for three 
months. 


19 November. P-Orridge 
performs for the last time 
with Transmedia 
Explorations in Liverpool. 


November/December. 
COUM Transmissions is 
conceived whilst 
P-Orridge is staying with 
his parents in 
Shrewsbury. 


December. P-Orridge is 
back in Hull sleeping on 
John Shapeero’s floor. 


Thee Fabulous Mutations, 
St Peter’s, Anlaby, Hull. 
COUM performance as 
part of a Hull ‘super-group’. 


Space Between the 
Violins, COUM at Phase 
Two Club, Hayward Arms, 
Hull. 


Dead Violins and 
Degradation, COUM at The 
Round, Hull University. 


Clockwork Hot Spoiled 
Acid Test, COUM at Hull 
University Union. Tutti and 
P-Orridge meet for the 
first time. 


1970 


January. John Krivine 
leases the Ho-Ho 
Funhouse. P-Orridge stays 
there with John Shapeero. 
Tutti also rents a room. 


Erection Undress of 
Miniprick, COUM at Hull 
University Union. 


piss. Danie 


Gig Bo : 


Whiplash Girlchild, COUM 
at Hessle Church Hall, 
Hull. 


Autumn. Blue Suede Mud, 
COUM at Bluebell Inn, Hull. 


Winter. 99 United Sacks, 
COUM at Albert’s Jazz 
Club, Hull. 


Winter. Broken Equipment, 
COUM at Bizarre Society, 
Hull University Union. 


P-Orridge and Tutti, along 
with friends and other 
members of the 
communal household, 
briefly move out of Hull to 
work as farm labourers in 
Burton Pidsea. 


Tutti, for some of 1970, 
works at the Humbrol 
Paints factory in Hull 


before moving on to 
Armstrong Patents, 
Beverley, from 1970 into 
1971. 


1971 


5 January 1971. Neil 
Andrew Megson changes 
his name by deed poll to 
Genesis P-Orridge. 


10 January. 
Disintegration of Fact, 
COUM at Granny's Parlour 
Folk Club, Royal Oak Pub, 
Hull. 


18 April. COUM studio 
session for On Cue hosted 
by Bob Edmands and Jim 
Hawkins, BBC Radio 
Humberside, Hull. 


Spring. Riot Control, COUM 
at Gondola Club, Hull. 


Summer. Absolute 
Elsewhere, COUM on the 
Streets of Hull. 


21 August. Fairyland 
Powder Puffs, COUM at 
Brickhouse, Hull. 


September. Caves of 
Montalban, COUM at Hull 
Arts Centre. 


September. Skin 
Complaints, COUM on the 
streets of Hull. 
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22 October. Edna and the 
Great Surfers, COUM and 
Hawkwind at St. George's 
Hall, Bradford. 


uovember. Coum Orgeee 
“UM at Alien Brain (i.e. 
sence Street, off Dagger 


igre) Hull. 


secember. 'm a Robot, 
“UM at Alien Brain, Hull. 


Necember. Christ 
weitemas, COUM on the 


streets of Hull. 


5 December-15 January 
(972. Nativity Kinesis 
decomposition, COUM at 
ull Arts Centre. This is 
snly listed in Catalyst 
Netober 1971] and may 
not have taken place. 


ecember. Exorcism of 
Shit, COUM at Afro Club, 


Bradford. 


1972 


January. Harmony Farm, 
(OUM at Gay Lib Street 
Theatre, Portobello Road, 
London. 


January. Infra Red Bucket, 
COUM at Hull Arts Centre, 


Hull 


Varch. This Machine Kills 
Music, COUM at New 
Grange Club, Hull. 


Varch. Arch Foxtrot Echo, 
COUM at Alien Brain, Hull. 


April. Ghost Alien Brain, 
COUM at Incontrazione Di 
Palermo, Sicily. 


April. Kissing, COUM at 
Mien Brain, Hull. 


21 April. Copyright 
Breeches, COUM at 
University of Kent, 
Canterbury, 


‘ril. Dead Pedestrians, 
‘DUM on the streets of 
Canterbury, 


April. Miss Teen Princess, 


‘OUM on the streets of 
Hull, 


"ay. Prison Sell, COUM on 
the streets of Hull for RAP. 


May. Anal Coumfidence, 
COUM on the streets of 
London. 


May. Bullnecks, COUM at 
Holy Trinity Church, Hull. 


May. Festival of Night, 
COUM at Ferens Art 
Gallery, Hull. 


June. Wagon Train, COUM 
at Ferens Art Gallery and 
the streets of Hull. 


June. COUM to the Rescue, 
COUM on the streets 
of Hull. 
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2 July. Mass Panic and 
Thee Alien Brain, COUM 
at Hull Arts Centre, for 
Yorkshire Arts 
Association. 


August. Spartacus 
Defused, COUM at 
Bradford Arts Festival, 
Bradford. 


September. Melissa Pouts, 
COUM on the streets of 
Hull. 


September. Welcoum 
Home Tim, COUM at Alien 
Brain, Hull. 


October. ‘Postal 
Exhibition’, Midland Group 
Gallery, Nottingham. 
Group show. 


November. Drakularse 
Tower, COUM at Beverley 
West Wood. 


November-December. 
Thee Business, COUM on 
the streets of Hull. 
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13 November-3 Dex ember 
‘Kingston-coum-Huy! Hu 
Arts Centre Exhibition bx 
P-Orridge 
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1973 


6 January. Ministry of 
Antisocial Insecurity, 
COUM at Ferens Art 
Gallery, for Yorkshire Arts 
Association. 


January. ‘Yorkshire 
Artists’ Collection’, Fanfare 
for Europe, Hull Arts 
Centre. Group show. 


? January. The Winston 
Spencer Churchill 
(Supergroup). Part of 
Fanfare for Europe, 
presented in collaboration 
with Phase Two, Hull Arts 
Centre. 


January. ‘Fanfare For 
Europe’, interview with 
Roland Miller, Shirley 
Cameron, and Genesis 
P-Orridge by Jim Hawkins 
on BBC Radio Humberside, 
available at one time on 
cassette. 


January. Baby Competition, 
(also known as Baby of 
Europe) COUM at Lijnbaan, 
Rotterdam, Holland, for 
Fanfare for Europe. 


January. Colliche Pastage, 
COUM at De Lantaren, 
Rotterdam, Holland, for 
Fanfare for Europe. 


January. Infantile 
Launching, COUM at 
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February ONeSIS 
P Urridge infantile 
interview by Barry 
Chambers for ‘Look Nort? 
Nationwide. BBC 1. filmed 
in the Ferens Art Gallery 
Hull 
February Glass with Care 


COUM at Ferens Art 
Gallery, Hull 


18-21 February. Ministry 
and Colliche, COUM at 
Swansea University Arts 
Festival. 


18-21 February. ‘Shoe 
String’, Swansea 
University. Group show 


Spring. ‘Hygiene de l'art’, 
Galerie in Paris, France 
Group show. 


Spring. ‘French Letters’, 
Transcanadada 
Projectoires, Musée de 
l'art moderne, Paris, 
France. Group show. 


March. ‘Art Journals of the 
World’, Augenladen 
Galerie, Mannheim, 
Germany. Group show. 


March. Weight and Smell, 
COUM at SPACE Klassnik 
Studios, London. 


March. Thee Biggles Saga, 
COUM at Bretton Hall 
College of Education, 
Wakefield. 


29 March. Copy 
Dementaria, COUM at 
Open Theatre Festival, 
Louvain, Belgium. 


30 March. The 
Revolutionary Spirit, 
COUM at Louvain 
University, Belgium. 
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April. ‘Litter Art Show’, New 
Jersey and tour of USA. 
Group show. 


April. ‘Art Journals of the 
World’, Produzengalerie, 
West Berlin. Group show. 


April. COUM receive an 
‘Experimental Arts’ award 
from the Arts Council of 
Great Britain. 


Summer. ‘Mix Exhibition’, 
University of 
Saskatchewan, Canada, 
exhibition later toured the 
USA. Group show. 


April/May. COUM’s address 
first appears in the Artist 
Directory’ section of the 
mail art magazine File. 


1 May. Baby’s 
Coumpetition, COUM at the 
May Festival, Oxford 
University. 


May. Thee Marriage of 
Fizzy Paet and Tremble, 
COUM at Manchester Arts 
Festival. Commissioned 
and filmed by Granada 
Television. 


May-June. Tat for Tate, 
COUM at Tate Gallery 
Director’s office, London. 


16 June. Snail Trail, part of 
‘Fluxshoe’ Midland Group 
Gallery, Nottingham. 
Group show. 


June. Decoumpositions, 
part of ‘Fluxshoe’, 
Midland Group Gallery, 
Nottingham. Group show. 


Late June. Art Decadent, 
COUM at Reading 
University Art 
Department. 


? July. Tutti (with Biggles 
driving) moves 
belongings down to 
SPACE, Hackney, London. 
P-Orridge performs Stick 
Em Up at the Surrey 
University Arts Festival, 
Guildford. 


9-14 July. Tutti in sexual 
action, Premier Camera 
Club, Whitechapel, 
London. 


12 July. Landscape 
Painting, COUM at Bull 
Ring shopping centre, 
Birmingham. 


6-21 July. Terribull Twins, 
part of ‘Fluxshoe’, 
Blackburn Art Gallery, 
Lancashire. Group show. 


July. Everything is 
Nothing, COUM at Stepney 
El Festival, London. 


July-August. Thee Long 
March, COUM at Jarrow, 
Leeds, and Northallerton. 


20-21 August. Landscape 
Painting, part of 
‘Fluxshoe’, Victor 
Musgrave Gallery and 
Beach, Hastings, Sussex. 
Group show. 


August. Art Vandals, COUM 
at Edinburgh Festival, 
Demarco Gallery. 


2 September. Wundatrek 
Tours, COUM on ‘Safari’ 
locations in Sussex. 


September. Thee Devil 
Rides In, COUM at M1 
motorway service station, 
London. 


Late September. Framed, 
COUM in collaboration with 
Action Attitude from 
France on Portobello 
Road, London. 


October. Cosey Fanni 
Tutti’s Blue Mover, 
Reading University Art 
Exchange. 


October. ‘Flag Show’, 
Midland Group Galleries, 
Nottingham. Group show. 


October. ‘Information 
Dispersal’, Calgary, 
Canada. Group show 
organised by WORKS. 


4 November. Happy Daze 
Number 1, Alien Brain, 
SPACE, London. Tutti’s 
birthday party. 


November. 
‘Action/Attitude’, Orleans, 
France. Group show. 


December. Thee Lump € 
Found on the Pavement, 
COUM at City University 

Students’ Union, London. 


December. Parties Overt, 
COUM at Oval House 
Theatre, London. 


December. Lelli 
Entertains, COUM at 
Northallerton Prison, 
Yorkshire. 


December. ‘Kitschmas 73’, 
Ikon Gallery, Birmingham. 
Group show. 


December. ‘Perspex 
Boxes’, National Library, 
Vancouver, Canada. 
Group show. 
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‘Postcards’, Mostly 
Flowers Gallery, San 
Francisco, California, USA. 
Group show. 


1974 


24 January. Marcel 
Duchamp's Next Work 
(a.k.a Marcel Duchamp’s 
Next WORKS), COUM and 
WORKS at the 4th 
International Festival of 
Electronic Music and 
Mixed Media, Zwarte Zaal, 
Ghent, Belgium. 


26 January. Marcel 
Duchamp’s Next Work, 
Palais des Beaux-Arts, 
Brussels, Belgium. 


January. ‘Return to 
Sender’, Galleria Schema, 
Florence, Italy. Group 
show. 


January. ‘Hygiene de l'art’, 
Galerie La Bertesca, 
Geneva, Switzerland, 
Group show that toured 
Europe and North 
America. 


January. ‘Artists’ Rubber 
Stamps’, Ecart Gallery, 
Geneva, Switzerland. 
Group show. 


‘Rubber Stamps’ at the 
Institut de 
l'environnement, Paris, 
France. Group show that 
toured Europe, North and 
South America. 


‘Postal Project 74’, La 
Plata, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina. Group show. 


‘Creative Postcard Show’, 
Montivideo, Uruguay. 
Group show. 


‘SLUJ International’, Colby 
Junior College, New 
London, New Hampshire, 
USA. Group show. 


Before February. 
Prostitution, Tutti at a 
Curious magazine 
location. 


February. Cosey Action 
Nude Spread, for Alpha 
Mag. 

February. Spaghetti 
Junction, Clapham 


ynction and Hackney, 

sondon. Amonthly series 
’ seals with the Art and 
wrists editor Colin Naylor. 


cebruary. Bullnecks Arise, 
COUM at Northallerton 
ison, Yorkshire. 


February. Miners” 
rotastrophe, COUM at 
goundhouse, London. 


rebruary. ‘Mail Art’, West 
Winois University, Illinois, 
SA. Group show. 


arch. Couming of Age, 
rOUM at Oval House 
Theatre, London. 


Week of 27 April. COUM 
receives £750 as first half 
of Arts Council of Great 
Britain grant. 


April. Robin Klassnik’, 
Galerie Dois, Porto, 
Portugal (32 recycled 
cards). Group show. 


April, Mum and Dad and 
Son, COUM on the streets 
of Shrewsbury. 


April, Alien Riddles, COUM 
at SPACE, Hackney, 
London. 


30 April. Alien Rocks 
‘aka Cabaret and Alien 
Porno Rock), COUM at 
HOWFF Theatre Club, 
London. 


May. Coum Orgeee 7, 
COUM at Alien Brain, 
SPACE, Hackney, London. 


18 June. Orange and Blue, 
COUM at Art Meeting 
Place, London. 


19 June, Lesbian 
Simulation, Tutti at 
Finsbury Park, London. 
Aso from this period 
Shaving Pubic Hair Action 
for Health and Efficiency 
magazine and Cosey 
Shaving Cunt Action for 
OUI magazine, 


Signals, COUM at Art 
Meeting Place, London. 


July. Orange and Blue, 


COUM at Manzoni 
Gardens, Birmingham. 


Music Action, COUM at 
London Film-makers’ 
Co-op. 


4 August. Airbourne 
Spells, Landborn Smells, 
COUM at Brook Green, 
London. 


15 August. 4 Hours Music 
Action (a.k.a Throbbing 
Gristle}, COUM at Art 
Meeting Place, London. 


? September. Dead 
Babies, Wet Rabies, COUM 
at Hat Fair, Covent Garden, 
London. 


14 September. Schlimm, 
COUM at Stadfest, 
Rottweil, Germany. COUM 
flag also exhibited. 


15 September. Ail that 
Glitters is not Kunst, 
COUM at Stadfest, 
Rottweil, Germany. 


October. Carter marries 
Simone Estridge at Wood 
Green Registry Office. 


October. COUM receives 
second half of grant from 
Arts Council of Great 
Britain, £750. 


1 October. Music for 
Stocking Top, Swing and 
Staircase, COUM at 
Gulbenkian Hall, Royal 
College of Art, London. 


Opportunity Knocks, 
COUM at International Art 
Centre, London. 


2 November. Happy Daze 
2, Alien Brain, SPACE, 
London. Tutti’s birthday 
party. 

Time Transfixed, COUM at 
Academy of Art, Liverpool. 


10 October. P-Orridge 
chairs open discussion at 
Art Meeting Place, London. 


31 October. Birth of Liquid 
Desires, COUM at 

Goldsmith's College of Art, 
London. 


Blue Movie Boy, COUM at 
Art Meeting Place, London 


28 November Filth, COUM 
at Art Meeting Place, 
London. Part of a Party 
organised by COUM 


5,6,28 December. Coum 
Music, COUM at Oval 
House Theatre, London 


13 December. Universal 
Man in Forty-five Tasks, 
P-Orridge in work by Rose 
Garrard at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, London, 
opening of the exhibition 
‘Bodybox’, 14 December - 
26 January 1975. 


Marcel Duchamp’s Next 
Work, COUM at Battersea 
Town Hall, London. 


‘Pictorial History of the 
World’, Kansas City Art 
Institute, Missouri, USA. 
Group show. 


January. ‘Portrait of Robin 
Crozier’, P-Orridge in mail 
art group show at 
Sunderland Art Centre. 


3 February. P-Orridge 
starts his editorial job 
with Colin Naylor at St. 
James's Press, London. 


‘Museum of Information’, 
New Reform Gallery, Aalst, 
Belgium. Group show. 


15 February. Omissions, 
COUM at New Reform 
Gallery, Aalst, Belgium. 


November Gainsborough s 


February. ‘ecole de l'art 
infantile’, New Reform 
Gallery, Aalst, Belgium 


Group show 


‘Postal Art’, KAA Gallery, 
Toronto, Canada. Group 


show 


‘Postcard Show’, Reflection 
Press Gallery, Stuttgart, 
Germany. Group show 
curated by Albrecht D 


‘Book art’, British Council 
show, toured Germany 
Group show. 


A Discourse on thee 
Demise of British 
Performance Art Today, 
COUM at Oval House 
Theatre, London. 


6 March. Pussy Galore, 
film action by Tutti, 
London location. 


13 March. Carter's first 
Waveforms gig takes 
place at Thurrock 
Technical College. 


27-30 March. Couming of 
Youth, COUM at Melkweg, 
Theater Zaal, Amsterdam, 
Holland. This is the first 
work to feature 
Christopherson. 
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May. Omissions, COUM, 
featuring Tutti and Paet, in 
street actions at 
‘Europa-lage’, Gross 
Gerau, Germany. German 
TV film the event. 
Broadcast locally on 7 
May 1975 and networked 
on 9 May 1975. 


Filing Clerk Routine, COUM 
at Islington, London. 


5 May. Coumdensation 
Mucus, COUM at Royal 
College of Art, London. 


3 June. Cosey Lesbian 
Action in Car, Epping 
Forest, London. 


6 June. Bollocks In Thee 
Breeze. COUM at Art 
Meeting Place, London. 


16 June. G. A. Cavellini 
receives P-Orridge’s 
altered version of his 
book, Cimeli (re-named by 
P-Orridge Coumeli). The 
original pages have been 
altered by the addition of 
images from pornographic 
magazines. 


21-28 June. Omissions, 
COUM at Kulturamt, Kiel, 
Germany. Probably part of 
group show ‘Kielinie 
Spielinie’. 

8/10/11 July. Tutti in 
Custer’s Thirteen, 
Twickenham Studios, film 
action. 


July. Studio of Lust (a.k.a 
Sex une bonne idée}, 
COUM at Nuffield Gallery, 
Southampton. 


8 August. Tutti in Can You 
Keep It Up All Night ?, 
Twickenham Studios, film 
action. 


23 August. Whip It Out, 
Wrap It Up, Stick It In, 
COUM at Hat Fair, 
Winchester. 


3 September. Official date 
of the formation of 
Throbbing Gristle. 


8 September. Tutti 
changes her name to 
Cosey P-Orridge. 


11 September. Tutti in 
Pleasure, Bagshot 
location, magazine action. 


18 September. Jusqua la 
balle crystal, COUM at the 
Oth Paris Biennale, Musée 
d’art moderne, Paris, 
France. 


26 September. SPACE 
open day. COUM exhibit 
documentation of 
performances. 


September/October. ‘Art 
Information Center’, 
Vleeshal, Middelburg, 
Netherlands. Group show 
curated by Peter van 
Beveren. 


October. COUM receive 
£900, the first half of a 
grant from the Arts 
Council of Great Britain. 


‘Video Encounter’, Galleria 
Cirica d’arte moderna, 
Ferrara, Italy (toured 
Europe and South 
America). Group show. 


‘1st International Postcard 
Show’, Loeb Centre, New 
York, USA. Group show. 


Crowley Action, COUM at 
Alien Brain, SPACE, 
Hackney, London. 


1 November. Happy Daze 
3, Alien Brain, SPACE, 
Hackney, London. Tutti’s 
birthday party. 


21 November. P-Orridge 
interviewed by the Post 


Office Investigation 
Division. 

3 December. Dildo 
Lesbians, Tutti magazine 
action for Tabor 
publications, London. 


9 December. Confessions 
of a Shop Assistant, Tutti 
magazine action. 


P-Orridge and Tutti 
photographed by 
Christopherson for the 
cover of UFO's LP Force It. 


P-Orridge and Tutti 
distribute The Best of 
Throbbing Gristle Volume 
1 to mail art friends. 


1976 


? January. Tutti in 
Whitehouse magazine 
action. 


21 January. Rectum as 
Inner Space, COUM at 
Architectural Association, 
London, as part of the 
‘Real Space Conference’. 


1? February. Death of 
Liquid Desires (a.k.a 
Death of Liquid), COUM at 
Hatfield Polytechnic. 


24, 25 February. Towards 
Thee Crystal Bowl, part of 
Arte Inglese Oggi 
1960-76’, exhibition held 
at the Palazzo Reale, 
Milan. COUM’s 
performances take place 


in the central OCtagon of 
the Galleria Vittorio 
Emmanuele. 


25 February. Maid on g 
Bed of Lies, Galleria 
Borgona, Milan, 


5 April. G.P.0. v G.P-0, 
Highbury Corner 
Magistrates Court, London 


13 April. Tutti in ‘caning’ 
magazine action for Obey 
magazine, London. 


May. Carter separates 
from Simone Estridge. 


5 June. Tutti in Aggrochic 
magazine action. 


18 June. Tutti in John 
Lindsay film action, 
London. 


29 June. Tutti in lesbian 
Sex Magazine action with 
Suzette, London. 


3 July. ‘Waveforms’ 
performance by Chris 
Carter. 


6 July. Tutti performs 
Woman's Roll and TG play 
at the Air Gallery, London. 
July. TG and Albrecht D in 
studio jams. 


4 August. Tutti in Park 
Lane magazine action. 


11 August. Tutti in Gallery 
magazine action. 

16 August. Tutti in film 
action with Fiona 
Richmond, London. 


AUGUST 


HAT |<. 
FAIR mos: 


ACTION SPACE 
IN THE COutH 
STREETS of CHAOS 
WINCHESTER srw 
% “Word & Action 
Maranatha 
sacl Ad hoc 


FORKBEARD FARTASY 


21 August. TG in Music From 
the Death Factory at the 
Attic Theatre, Broadway, 
for the Winchester Hat Fair. 


21 September and 4 
October. Tutti in Come Play 
With Me film action, 

London. 


2? September. Tutti in 
photo action for book on 
‘boob puns’. 


8-16 October. Tutti in 
Spetsae, Greece for film 
© shoot for Men Only 
magazine. 


“Actober. Photos of Actions 
" 1973-1976’, COUM 

exhibition at Galeria 
‘Akumulatory 2 (SZSP), 
Poznan, ul. Zwierzyniecka 


- Prostitution’, ICA, London. 
Supported by LSD. (a.k.a 
Chelsea). 
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19-26 October 
Prostitution’, ICA, London. 


4 November. Tutti in 
magazine action for Tabor 
publications, London. 


November. Cease to Exist 
no. 1, COUM at Marianne 
Deson Gallery, Chicago, 
USA. 


November. Cease to Exist 
nos. 2 and 3, COUM at 


NAME Gallery, Chicago, USA. 


Tuesday 23 November. 
Cease to Exist no. 4, COUM 
at ICA, Los Angeles, USA. 


24 November. Cease to 
Exist no. 5, COUM at IDEA 
Gallery, Santa Monica, 
California, USA. Also 
performances at the Gulf 
Museum, Portland, 
Oregon, USA, and the 
Great Building Crack-Up 
Gallery, New York, USA. 


November. Nazi Love and 
Gary Gilmore Memorial 
Society, COUM at Shattock 
Studio, Berkeley, USA, with 
Cazazza. 


November. Cazazza [in 
collaboration with Tutti 
and P-Orridge) shoots the 
film Mystery Movie. 


December. After Cease to 
Exist, COUM at Goldsmith's 
College, London. 


December. ‘COUM’, 
Reflection Press Gallery, 
Stuttgart, Germany. 
Exhibition curated by 
Albrecht D. 


December. TG produce 
Best of... volume II. 
Private cassette, 50 
copies only. 


Throbbing Gristle, Alien 
Brain, SPACE, London. 
Weekly through 1976. 


‘Paper and pencil’, 
Museum of Modern Art, 
Bogota, Colombia. Group 
show. 


‘Last Correspondence 
Show’, California State 
University, Sacramento, 
USA. Group show. 


1977 


S January. Tutti magazine 


action for Tabor 
publications, London 


6 January. Industrial 
Records name registered 


14 January. Tutti in Knave 
magazine action. 


16 January. P-Orridge and 
Tutti in magazine action 


for David Sullivan, London. 


20 January. Tutti’s test 
shoot for Stephen 
Dwoskin’s My Mother. 


30 January. Tutti’s ‘Fiesta 
Sexy Cruise’ sex shoot 
action on the Thames, 
London. Also featured in 
the News of the World. 


3/4/5/13/14 February. 
Tutti in Dwoskin’s film on 
anorexia. 


11 February. TG at Nags 
Head, High Wycombe. 


March. Gary Gilmore 
Memorial Society, COUM 
postcard and T-shirt sold 
at BOY. 


7/14 March and 18/19 
May. Tutti magazine 
shoots with Szabo, 
London. 


10 March. Tutti in Satin 
Party film action for Lasse 
Braun, Notting Hill, 
London. 


26 March. TG at Brighton 
Polytechnic. 


] April, P.O dpe made 
redundant by ~. James’ 
Pres 

S April. Martello Sreet 
Studio at SPACE rebuilt: 
with Orange and Blue 
Squares 

? April. Carter works on 
the design for the TG 
badge 


? May. TG at the Nuffield 
Theatre, Southampton 
Filmed and used as part of 
After Cease to Exist film 


15 May. Sue Catwoman 
filmed at Beck Road and 
footage is used as part of 
After Cease to Exist 


21 May. Carter's 
‘Castration’ filmed at 
Beck Road and footage 
is used as part of After 
Cease to Exist. 


22 May. TG at Rat Club, 
Pindar of Wakefield Pub, 
Gray's Inn Road, London. 


2 June. Carter starts work 
at ABC News, London. 


18 June. Carter edits 
Revealer tapes for David 
Mayor. 


July. After Cease to Exist, 
world premiere at Arnhem, 
Holland, with TG 
soundtrack. 


9 July. Genetic Fear, COUM 
at ACME Gallery, London. 


10/11 July. After Cease to 
Exist, British premiere at 
Rat Club, London. 
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September. Anti-fashion. 
Photographs by Tutti of 
P-Orridge’s private 
performance to produce 
illustrations for Ted 
Polhemus’s and Lynn 
Procter’s Fashion and 
Anti-fashion: an 
anthropology of clothing 
and adornment. London 
Thames and Hudson, 
1978. 


29 September. TG at 
Highbury Roundhouse. 


November. Cazazza in 
collaboration with 
P-Orridge and 
Christopherson shoot a 
film entitled Death Wish. 


11 November. TG at 
Winchester Art School. 


November. IR release TG’s 
Second Annual Report 
(IROOO2). 


17 December. TG at ‘Rat 
Club at the Valentino 
Rooms’, Bedford Corner 
Hotel, London. 


Tutti in I’m Not Feeling 
Myself Tonight and 
Confessions of a Super 
Stud film actions. 


‘Image Bank Postcard 
Show’. COUM contribute 
postcard featuring Tutti 
entitled Rectum as Inner 
Space. 


1978 


11-25 January. ‘COUM’, 
Galerie S:t. Petri Archive of 
Experimental and 
Marginal Art, Lund, 
Sweden. 


25 February. TG at 
Brighton Polytechnic. 
Dated as 28 February 
1978 in The Second 
Annual Report (TGCD2). 


3 March. TG at 
Architectural Association, 
London. 


21 April-1? May. ‘COUM 
Transmissions: Scenes of 
Victory 1973-77’, Atelier 
Milchstrasse, Freiburg, 
Germany. Exhibition of 
P-Orridge’s mail-art 
collages. 


May. Scenes of Victory, 
Antwerp University, 
Belgium. Last COUM 
action by P-Orridge. He 
becomes seriously ill after 
contracting blood 
poisoning. 


May. IR release TG’s 
United/Zyklon B Zombie 
(IROO03). 


18 May. TG at Goldsmith's 
College, London. 


25 May-8 June. P-Orridge 
in Poland. 


3 June. NME report ona 
film called Millions Like Us 
to include a soundtrack 
by TG. 


June. Jonas Almquist 
visits from Sweden and 
takes photographs of 
P-Orridge at SPACE, 
Hackney, and Beck Road. 


June. First issue of 
Industrial News. 


1 July. TG at Industrial 
Training College, Wakefield. 


6 July. TG at the London 
Film-makers’ Co-op. 
On-stage fight with 
members of the audience. 


18 August. P-Orridge’s and 
Tutti’s relationship breaks 
up and she leaves Beck 
Road. 


3 September. Report in 
Sounds that TG was no 
longer involved with the 
film Millions Like Us. 


11 November. TG at the 
Cryptic One Club with 
Cabaret Voltaire, 
Metabolist, Robert Rental 
and The Normal. P-Orridge 
overdoses. 


4 December. IR release 
TG’s D.0.A. The Third and 
Final Report (IRO004). 


1979 


21 January. TG at Centro 
lberico, London. 


26 January. P-Orridge and 
Tutti travels to Rouen, 
France to deliver tape of 
We Hate You [Little 

Girls )/Five Knuckle 
Shuffle to Sordide 
Sentimental and to visit 
Danni (Turmet's girlfriend) 
who was ill with cancer. 


28 February. Burglary at 
Beck Road, TG equipment 
stolen. 


18 March. TG record what 
will become CD1 (TGCD1) 
at SPACE, Hackney, 
London. 


12 April. TG at Ajanta 
Cinema, Derby. Plus film 
After Cease to Exist. 


25 April. TG at Now 
Society, Sheffield 
University. Supported by 
They Must Be Russians. 


19 May. TG at The Factory, 
The Russell Club, Royce 
Road, Manchester. Listed 
as on 18 May in The 
Industrial Records 
Cassette Collection. 
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26 May. TG at The Guild 
Hall, Northampton. 
Supported by Bauhaus 
1919. 


May. Sordide Sentimenta| 
release TG’s We Hate Yoy 

(Little Girls )/Five Knuckle 
Shuffle (SS45001). 


11 June. Industrial 
Records Limited receives 
Certificate of Incorporation 
(no. 1396998). 


June. IR release Monte 
Cazazza's To Mom on 
Mother's Day/Candy Man 
(IROOOS). 


July and August. 
Recording of TG’s 20 Jazz 
Funk Greats at SPACE, 
Hackney, London. 
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3 August. TG at the YMCA, 
London, with Cabaret 
Voltaire and Rema Rema. 


August. P-Orridge 
exhibits three books 

of correspondence by 
Armst, Cazazza, and 
Ackerman at the ‘Hayward 
Annual 1979’, London. 


August. Action. Tutti’s 
three performances at the 
Hayward Gallery for the 
‘Hayward Annual 1979’, 
London. 


September. IR release 
Thomas Leer and Robert 
Rental’s The Bridge 
(IROOO7). 


3 September. TG finish 
recording 20 Jazz Funk 
Greats at SPACE, Hackney, 
London. 


3 September. Second 
issue of Industrial News. 


Mid-September. TG on 
holiday in San Francisco 
and Los Angeles, USA. 


iutumn. Life forms 
1973-1979, Tutti exhibits 
35 part of the show 
Masculin-Feminin’, Graz, 


Austria. 


October-December. IR 
release Leather Nun's 
Slow Death (IROOO6). 


December. IR release TG’s 
20 Jazz Funk Greats 
(1RO008). 


23 December. TG at 
Butlers Wharf, London. 
Limited edition (300 
copies) of IR black diary 
given away to audience. 


Jutti appears in 
underground film Phoelix 
directed by Anne 

Ambrose. 


1980 


16 February. TG record 
Heathen Earth at SPACE, 
Hackney, London. 


24 February. TG at The 
Fan Club at Brannigans, 
Leeds. Supported by 
(azazza and Clock DVA. 


29 February. TG at Scala 
Cinema, London. 

Supported by Cazazza 

and Leather Nun and films 
by Kenneth Anger and 
William Burroughs. 


13 March. TG at 
Goldsmith's College, 
London. 


16 March. TG at Oundle 
School, Peterborough. 
Supported by Cazazza. 
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13 May. IR release 
Cazazza's Something for 
Nobody (IRO010). 


May. IR release a remixed 
United/Zyklon B Zombie. 


May. IR release Surgical 
Penis Klinik’s Meat 
Processing Section: 
Slogun/Mekano (1R0011). 


10 June. TG at the Student 
Union, Sheffield 
University, with Cabaret 
Voltaire. 


June. IR release TG’s 
Heathen Earth (IROOO9). 


July. IR release Elisabeth 
Welch's Stormy 
Weather/Ya're Blasé 
(IRO012). 


August. P-Orridge and 
Christopherson return 
from America after visiting 
William Burroughs. 


3 September. UK TG 
Appreciation Society, 
Nanavesh, publishes first 
magazine. 


September. IR release first 
independent music 
videos, TG’s Heathen Earth 
(IRVC1) and Live at 
Oundle Public School 
(IRVC2). 


October. IR release 
Dorothy's / 
Confess/Softness 
(IRO014). 


23 October. IR release 
Subhuman/Something 
Came Over Me (1R0013) 


Goh, Chita: rose 


and Adrenolin/Distanr 
Dreams [Port 2 


(iROO1S) 


4 November Third and 
final issue of Industrig 
News 


? - 8 November Gas 
36 Club, Berlin, Germany 


10 November. TG at 
Kunsthofschule. 
Frankfurt, Germany 


30 November. Tutti on 

cover of Sunday Times 
magazine in her role as 
a Stripper. 


3 December. TG 
Appreciation Society of 
Minneapolis (T-GASM) 
formed by Stefan 
Hammond. 


4 December. TG at Rafters, 
Manchester. Shared bill, 
according to flyer, with 
Eric Random and films by 
COUM and Anthony Balch. 
Some eye-witness 
accounts say Random did 
not perform. 
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TONK & BONAPAR Uk Ni 
ENCKETS FOR Nipwit TRS £2.00 A 


23 December. TG in 

“A Psychic Youth Rally” 
at Heaven, London. 
Supported by A Certain 
Ratio and Surgical 
Penis Klinik. 


1981 


February. Jarman’s /n the 
Shadow of the Sun 
(1972-’74/80) premiered 
at the Berlin Film Festival, 
Germany. 
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D ADrii-t Ma Jarman 
n the Mod rw Of the San 


Shown at the ICA 


May. IR release W rn 
Burroughs > Noth mM Here 
Now But the Re ordings 

{ 1959-1980) (iROo16 


1b May. Carter and Tutti 
announce to the reat 
of the band that they are 


expecting a child 


19 May. P. Urridge gets 


marned 


22 May. TG at Veterans 
Auditorium, Los Angeles, 
USA. 


29 May. TG at Kezar 
Pavilion, San Francisco, 
USA. Supported by Flipper 
and Church Police. 


3 June. Volume 2 of 
Nanavesh issued in 
numbered limited edition 
of 50 copies. 


23 June. TG officially split, 
‘The Mission is 
Terminated’. 
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Discography 
Key: 
Anon = Anon. Throbbing 


Gristle, Psychic TV: Part 1. 
[ 19887]. 


Discipline = Gaffney, Mick 
(ed.} and R&D Group 28. 
Discipline, no. 2, August 
1985. 


Fetish = Fetish Records 
Ltd. Throbbing Gristle. 
London: Fetish Records 
Ltd., 1981. Booklet that 
came with TG Boxed Set 
(Fetish FX1). 


Minshall = Minshall, 
David. Throbbing Gristle: 
Archive Index. Bristol: 
David Minshall, [1983?] 


Paytress = Pautress, 

Mark. ‘Throbbing Gristle’. 
Record Collector, no. 98, 
October 1987, pp. 50-53. 


Paytress2 = Pautress, 


Mark. ‘Whatever happened 


to punk rock? Industrial 
music’. Record Collector, 
no. 185, January 1995, 
pp. 92-99. 


P-Orridge = P-Orridge, 
Genesis. [Reports on TG 
and IR record sales]. 
Typescripts dated 3 
September 1980 and 23 
July 1982. 


Spiral = Spiral Scratch 
discography, 1988. 


Strong = Strong, M. C. The 
Great Rock Discography. 
Edinburgh: Canongate 
Press, 1994. 


Vale = Vale, V. and Andrea 
Juno. ‘Throbbing Gristle’. 
In: William S. Burroughs, 
Throbbing Gristle, Brion 
Gysin. San Francisco: 
Re/Search, 1982. 
(Re/Search: no. 4/5). 


Unofficial release = Not 
authorised by all 
members of TG. 


Websites 


The most comprehensive 
on-line discography can 
be found at Brainwashed 
(www.brainwashed.com/t 
g/top.html) compiled and 
maintained by Jon 
Whitney. TG (and COUM) 
information can also be 
found at David Minshall’s 
Axis (www.brainwashed. 
com/axis].See also the 
official Chris & Cosey 
Website (www.ndirect.co. 
uk/~chris.cosey/] 


Early Worm 


The Early Worm. ©1969. 
Unique LP. Track listing: 
Side one: 

‘Joint Effort’ (0’26) 
‘Firesong’ (2’40) 
‘Mourning to the Dusk’ 
(3’05) 

‘Waltz of the Newt’ (0’22) 
‘Prelude’ (0’02) 
‘Clockwork Cloud’ (0’10) 
‘Rather Hard to Libel’ 
(2°35) 

‘A Very Short Middle’ 
(2°15) 

‘Balloon’ (4’49) 


‘Lament’ (3’30). Side two: 


‘Breakfast’ (4’07) 

‘The Early Worm’ (1705). 
Cover design by Early 
Worm with John Cage 
quotations. 


COUM 
Transmissions 


Marcel Duchamp’s Next 
Work. Calgary, Canada: 
VSP Cassette Editions, 
WORKS, 1974. 


Sugarmorphoses. 
Calgary, Canada: VSP 
Cassette Editions, WORKS, 
1974. 


Thee Last Psychedelic 
Show. Private LP limited 
edition, (BPR 3472). 


References from: COUM 
Transmissions. Coum 
Decoumpositions and 
Events. London: COUM 
Transmissions, 1974, 


—— 


Throbbing Gristle 


The Best of Throbbing 
Gristle Volume 1. 

Private cassette, 1975. 
instrumental only 
assemblage of early 1975 
studio jams. According to 


P.Orridge, he and Tutti sent 
about 12 copies to mail art 


friends. The tapes were 


meant to be “played loud in 
acar whilst driving through 


the ghettos, factory areas, 
and malls of your town. We 


simply denied its existence 


as a deliberate strategy 
to fuel the ambivalent 
mystique of TG for what 
became ‘fanatical/or 
compulsive fans’.” 


The Best of Throbbing 
Gristle Volume 2. Private 
cassette, 60 mins, 
(November/December? ], 
1976. Track listing: 

Side one: 

Very Friendly Pt. 1 

{Studio} and Pt. 2 (ICA) 
The Scars of E (Studio) 
Slug Bait (Studio) 

Short Instrumental 
(Studio). Side two: Slug 
Bait (ICA) 

10p For a Packet of 
Cigarettes (Studio) 

We Hate You (Studio) 

Dead Head (ICA) 

Dead Head / Whorle of 
Sound (Winchester) 

The End (ICA). Reputed to 
be only 50 copies made. 
Short Instrumental’ later 
became ‘Dead Bait’ on 
Very Friendly (CDTG23) 
and '10p For a Packet of 
Cigarettes’ is an early 
Studio version of the live 
track ‘No Two Ways’. 


The Second Annual 

Report of Throbbing 
Gristle. London: Industrial 
Records, November 1977. 
(IR0002). Track listing: 
Side one: 

1) Industrial Introduction 


2} Slug Bait recorded at 
ICA 


3) Recorded at 
Southampton 
4} Recorded at Brighton 
5) Maggot Death studio 
recording 
6) Recorded at Rat Club 
7) Recorded at 
Southampton 
8) Recorded at Brighton. 
Side two: “The Original 
soundtrack of the Coum 
Transmissions film of 
“After Cease to Exist” 
written and performed by 
THROBBING GRISTLE.” LP 
785 copies of the first 
pressing. “Centre labels 
are white with Death 
Factory Industrial Logo. 
Covers were plain white 
with small self adhesive 
sticker in top right hand 
corner on front; large 
sticker with sleeve notes 
was stuck in centre on 
back. Enclosed was a 
small black and white 
sticker saying ‘Nothing 
Short Of A Total War’, a Red 
and Black TG lightning 
flash sticker and a Xerox 
Strip warning about 
technical shortcomings of 
this pressing.” - Fetish. 
“Cover versions: ‘Maggot 
Death’ by Metadrive. The 
earliest known cover, and 
probably the only one of 
this song. Released ona 
cassette called ‘78-81, 
Three Years of ...’. No other 
information known.” - 
Discipline. Ref: Anon. 
[ Review of Second Annual 
Report] Malvern Gazette 
and Ledbury Reporter, 2 
February 1978; Birch, lan. 
‘Second Annual Report’. 
Melody Maker, 25 March 
1978, p. 27; Cooper, 
Timothy. ‘Porn and pop 
rebel plans a new 
surprise’. Hackney 
Gazette, 3 February 1978, 
p. 40; Michelle. ‘Extended 
foreplay’. Sounds, 18 
February 1978, p. 51; 
Morley, Paul. ‘Man, muscle 
and machine’. NME, 11 


February 1978, p. 34 
Raver, The ‘More Gristie T 


The Mill’. Melody Moker 11 


February 1978, p. 3: 
Robertson, Sandy. ‘Or will 
it be the Tesco sound? 
Sounds, 26 November 
1977 


United/Zykion B Zombie 
London: Industria! 
Records, May 1978 
(IROOO03). “Original 
pressing by Industrial 
Records had cream centre 
labels with very blurred 
Death Factory Logo and 
picture sleeve. After 
approximately 20,000 
Sales re-pressing was 
taken over by Rough Trade 
and thee single was 
re-cut with messages 
scratched in thee centre 
‘Salon Kitty’ on the ZBZ 
side and ‘437 666 OTO’ 
‘RE-CUT 4 NOV 79’ and 
‘20,000 DOWN’ scratched 
in the United side. Thee 
centre section of ZBZ with 
Cosey’s guitar was cut 
extra loud also as an 
improvement upon thee 
Original version. This 
version still had the 
cream/white labels with 
blurred Death Factory 
logo. Some were sold 
without picture sleeves, 
though not many.” - 
Fetish. Cover showed a 
line of garages on the 
United side and Chris 
Carter in the shower on 
the Zyklon B Zombie side, 
with an inset image of 
some ‘gift gas’. 60,000 
copies sold in total 
according to P-Orridge, 23 
July 1982. Cover versions: 
“United’ by Crispy 
Ambulance. This live 
version is released ona 
two-cassette 
retrospective of this 
Manchester band on Les 
Temps Des Modernes 
Tapes of Scotland.” - 
Discipline. Ref: Anon. 
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D.0.A. The Third and Final 

Report. London: industrial 

Records, December 1978 

(IROOO4) Track listing 

Side one: |.B.M 

Hit by a Rock 

United 

Valley of the Shadow of 

Death 

Dead on Arrival 

Weeping. Side two 

Hamburger Lady 
Hometime 

AB/7A 

E.Coli 

Death Threats 

Walls of Sound 

Blood on the Floor. LP with 
first 1000 containing a 
calendar and a black and 
white postcard of Tutti’s 
niece Debbie. “Centre 
labels were black with 
white printing. No 
messages scratched in 
first pressing. Asecond 
re-cut version was 
pressed later. Although 
the material was thee 
same it was Cut so that it 
looks as though there are 
8 tracks of equal length 
on each side. None of the 
thee spirals between 
tracks actually coincide 
with thee end of a track. It 
has ‘Still Alive’ scratched 
into thee centre of side 
one. There are only 1000 
copies with thee 
Structuralist Spirals.” - 
Fetish. Reissued by 
Industrial Records in 1979 


12.13 


12.14 


in a limited edition of 
1000, the ‘DJ Confusion 
Mix’ (IROO04). Ref: Anon. 
‘Throbbing Gristle, ‘D.0.A. 
The Third and Final 
Report’. Malvern Gazette 
and Ledbury Reporter, 25 
January 1979; Gill, John. 
‘Blood on the Floor’. 
Sounds, 16 December 
1978, p. 22; Meltzer, R. 
‘The Throbless Noise of 
Throbbing Gristle’. Village 
Voice, 19 November 1979, 
p. 75; Penman, lan. 

‘P. Orridge Bowls a Grisly 
Throb - P. Enman Ducks’. 
NME, 13 January 1979, p. 
28; Savage, Jon. 
‘Throbbing Gristle: all the 
fun of the Holocaust’. 
Melody Maker, 23 
December 1978; Sherman, 
Tom. ‘Music from the 
Death Factory’. Centerfold, 
October/November 1979; 
Westwood, Chris. 
‘Throbbing Gristle: D.o.A. - 
The Third and Final Report 
of Throbbing Gristle’. 
Record Mirror, 13 January 
1979, p. 12. 


The Second Annual 
Report of Throbbing 
Gristle. London: Fetish 
Records, December 1978. 
(FR2001). LP. Reissue of 
(IROO02) in a limited 
edition of 2000 with 
questionnaire and insert. 
“Thee first 2000 copies 
had a square Black, White 
and Red TG lightning bolt 
logo on front cover but 
with Matt finish. Thee 
notes on thee back of thee 
cover had thee wrong 
track titles for side one 
and spelled COOM 
Transmissions instead of 
COUM. Centre label was a 
large TG Flash logo in 
Black, Red and White on 
Side one and a white label 
with similarly wrong track 
listings on side two. These 
2000 copies were 
pressed off exactly thee 


same plates as thee 
original 785 copies on 
Industrial. These plates 
were then destroyed. 
Enclosures were a 
questionnaire and an A4 
size collage including thee 
original sleeve notes. No 
messages. This LP was 
re-cut in March 1979 from 
thee master tapes. It was 
re-pressed by Fetish 
Records with a high gloss 
finish sleeve. Thee LP title 
‘2nd Annual Report’ was 
added to thee back sleeve 
and track titles on back 
sleeve were corrected. 
Centre labels were NOT 
corrected, but remained 
thee same as before. 
Enclosures remained thee 
same. Message ‘Assume 
Power Focus’ was 
scratched into centre of 
side [2]. In June 1981 
this LP was re-cut again. 
This time thee entire LP 
was re-cut with thee 
music playing backwards 
and a chamber music 
ensemble was mixed into 
side two throughout. Thee 
centre labels were finally 
corrected and both sides 
were modernist versions 
of the TG Flash logo with 
small lightning bolt in 
Black, Red and White. 
Messages on side one 
were scratched in ‘Trained 
Condition of Obedience’ 
and ‘Thanks Paul Morley’ 
and on side two ‘Who is 
Dave Farmer-Nanavesh’. 
Enclosure was a large 
sticker replica of thee 
original sleeve notes. Only 
2000 copies of the 
Backwards Second Annual 
Report were issued in 
thee gloss TG logo covers 
as before. All subsequent 
pressings of this 
backwards version were 
in Black and White gloss 
Sleeve with a photo of 
thee logo cover reduced in 
size with black border.” - 


Fetish. On the 
unconventional deal with 
Fetish, P-Orridge wrote on 
9 September 1979: 
“Demand was still great in 
public so we gave away 
thee master tape to two 
fans [Rod Pearce and 
Steve Brown] who spent 
their own money to 
release it on Fetish 
Records as an official 
bootleg and sold 4000 
plus copies making 
several thousand pounds, 
we could have made that 
money butter we'd said 
we wouldn't repress so we 
didn't. ... Fetish Records is 
a proper label and plans to 
release other records 
previously unavailable so 
we've managed to finance 
a new label by giving 
away a record.” 


We Hate You [Little 
Girls)/Five Knuckle 
Shuffle. Rouen: Sordide 
Sentimental, May 1979. 
(SS45001). Education 
Sentimentale 3. “Pochette 
Loulou Picasso - Collage 
Yves Von Bontee - Photo 
Throbbing Gristle 
Industrial Records.” - 
Cover. Single, numbered 
edition of 1560, A4 
fold-out design with 
inserts. Text by 
Jean-Pierre Turmel. 


20 Jazz Funk Greats. 
London: Industrial 
Records, December 1979. 
(IROOO8). Track listing: 
Side one: 

20 Jazz Funk Greats 
Beachy Head 

Still Walking 

Tanith 

Convincing People 
Exotica. 

Side two: 

Hot on the Heels of Love 
Persuasion 

Walkabout 

What a Day 

Six Six Sixties. 

LP. First 2000 contains a 


black and white poster, 
with photograph of TG 
outside KFJC Radio Station 
in San Jose, California 
(September 1979) by Clay 
Holden. 5000 copies of 
this poster were 
produced. “Recorded at 
the studios of Industrial 
Records in the weeks 
ending September 3rd, 
1979.” - Sleeve notes, 
Re-cut 30 November 1979 
with message ‘Ah pook 
was here’ scratched in the 
centre on Side two [refers 
to book of same name by 
Burroughs}. Released in 
Tokyo, Japan: Pass 
Records, 1981. (PAS 
1001). “Same sleeve but 
matt finish. Paper strip 
with Japanese text 
wrapped around cover. 
Enclosure of poster. One 
side with Japanese text 
about TG, collages and 
lyrics in Japanese. Other 
side with Clay Holden's 
photo of TG plus additional 
text about TG and this LP 
by G. P-Orridge.” - Fetish. 
Ref: Gill, John. ‘20 Jazz 
Funk Greats (IRO008)’. 
Sounds, 15 December 
1979; Morley, Paul. ‘Berks 
that lurk in the corners of 
your psyche.’ NME, 8 
December 1979, p. 37; 
Paterson, Andrew James. 
‘Modern Music of the 
Chain Gang’. Fuse. May 
1980, pp. 234-235; Taylor, 
Steve. ‘20 Jazz Funk 
Greats (IRO008)’. Melody 
Maker, 15 December 
1979, p. 28. 


24 Hours of TG. London: 
Industrial Records, 1979. 
(IRC 1 - IRC 35, IRC A-B). 
Later also known as the 
Industrial Records 
Cassette Collection. 
Cassettes reissued by 
Flowmotion magazine 
sometime in 1982. 

The following information 
comes from The 


industrial Records 
Cassette Collection order 
form (1979). “At long last 
we are in a position to 
make a considerable 
3mount of material 
available on cassette. At 
this stage the catalog 
consists of a} the first 
ever published collection 
of TG sound entitled ‘The 
Best of ... Volume 2’ (this 
cassette was previously 
available in 1976 although 
only in very small 
quantities) and b) 
recordings of every live TG 
gig ever. IT MUST BE 
UNDERSTOOD that like the 
TG sound itself these 
cassettes cannot and 
should not be compared 
either in quality or in 
content with conventional 
live recordings. Methods 
of recording, recording 
quality and the way TG 
play differ greatly from gig 
to gig and because of this 
we have attempted under 
consultation with the 

group themselves to give 
each cassette a mark ‘out 
of ten’. This mark is for 
what we consider to be 
best value for money both 
in terms of technical 
quality, content and 
interest, so if you only 
want one or two live tapes 
90 for the ones with the 
highest marks. Also 
although two gigs are 
never the same two 
consecutive ones will be 
the most similar, so again 
if you only want a few 

don't get ones too close to 
each other. Also in the 
Catalog we have included 
alisting of recognisable 
Songs, but in any given 
tape if there are not many 
listed that simply means 
that the gig was mostly 
instrumental - on nearly 

all the tapes (apart from 
IRC2, 3, and 8) TG play for 
close to an hour. Lastly we 


are making available a set 
of the first 24 hrs of TG in 
a special presentation box 
with various photos and 
SO on, Signed by the band 
themselves.” Ref: 
Robertson, Sandy. 
‘Organic technology’. 
Sounds, 22 March 1980. 


IRC A. Australian Radio 
Interview. JJJ Radio, 
Sydney, interviewer: 
Bruce Elder 1978. C90. 


IRC B. Australian Radio 
Interview. JJJ Radio, 
Sydney, interviewer: 
Bruce Elder 1978. C90. 


IRC 1. TG Best of... 
Volume II. C60 Mono inc. 
Very Friendly 

Scars of E 

Slug Bait 

We Hate You 

Dead Ed. 


IRC 2. TG live at ICA, 
London. 18 October 1976. 
C60 Stereo inc. Very 
Friendly 

We Hate You 

Slug Bait 

Dead Ed 

Zyklon B Zombie. 8/10. 
Ref: Parsons, Tony. ‘But 
mutilation is so passé...’ 
NME, 30 October 1976. 


IRC 3. TG live at Air 
Gallery and Winchester. 

6 July 1976 and 21 August 
1976. C60 Mono 

inc. Dead Ed 

Very Friendly. 5/10. 


IRC 4. TG live at Nags 
Head, High Wycombe. 11 
February 1977. C60 Mono 
inc. We Hate You 

Slug Bait 

Zyklon B Zombie. 

(40 min.) 5/10. Ref: 
Baldock, Keith. ‘I wish I’d 
gone home’. Bucks Free 
Press Midweek, 

16 February 1977, p. 8; 
Buck, Paul. Violation 74: 
Throbbing Gristle at 

the Nag’s Head, High 
Wycombe, Bucks on Friday 


11th Feb 1977. 3 Pape 
typescript 


IRC S. TG live at Brighton 
Polytechnic. 26 March 
1977. C60 Stereo inc 
Zyklon B Zombie 

Last Exit 

Maggot Life 

Mary Jane 

Record Contract 

One Note One Life One 
Purpose. (45 min) 3/10 
(Fanatics only) 


IRC 6. TG live at Nuffield 
Theatre, Southampton. 7? 
May 1977. C60 Stereo inc 
Industrial Introduction 
National Affront. 8/10. 


IRC 2. TG live at Rat Club, 
London. 22 May 1977 C60 
Stereo inc. Tesco Disco 
Fuck Off Cunt 

£1.30 Wolverhampton 
Goldilocks and the Three 
Fingers. 6/10. 


IRC 8. TG live at Highbury 
Roundhouse, London. 29 
September 1977 C120 
Binaural Stereo inc. 

Hit by a Rock 

Blood on the Floor 

You Here Me Here. 

Note: same gig ‘Binaural 
Version’ on one side and 
‘Line’ version on other. 
6/10. Ref: Robertson, 
Sandy. ‘Throbbing Gristle: 
Highbury Roundhouse’. 
Sounds, 15 October 19772. 


IRC 9. TG live at Art 
School, Winchester. 

11 November 1972. C60 
Binaural Stereo inc. 
Dead Head plus mainly 
instrumental. 7/10. 


IRC 10. TG live at Rat Club 
in The Valentino Rooms, 
London. 17 December 
1977. C60 Binaural Stereo 
inc. White Christmas 
Tesco Disco 

Knife in My Side 

Urge to Kill 

Assume Power Focus 
Wall of Sound. 

8/10. Ref: Anon. ‘Rock’. 


11. TG live at Brighton 


Polytechnic 2° 


197R an 


y * 7 
etruary 


ne 
. . 


Aryeh 
AMirore 


¥ 


Why Voes Carol Eat drown 


Bread ? 
He's My Frnend 
Wall of Sound 


7/10 


IRC 12. TG live at 
Architectural 
Association, London 
3 March 1978. C60 


Binaural Stereo ing 

Dead Ed 

Wall of Sound 

plus mainly instrumental 


7/10 


IRC 13. TG live at 
Goldsmith's College, 
London. 18 May 1978 
C60 Stereo inc. IBM 
It's Always the Way 
Hamburger Lady 
(first version) 

Dead on Arrival 

(first version) 

Wall of Sound. 9/10. 


IRC 14. TG live at 
Industrial Training 
College, Wakefield. 1 July 
1978. C60 Stereo inc. IBM 
Family Death 

Cabaret Voltaire 
Industrial Muzak 
Hamburger Lady 

Slug Bait 

Mother Spunk 

Five Knuckle Shuffle 
Whorle of Sound. 9/10. 


IRC 15. TG live at London 
Film-makers’ Co-op. 6 
July 1978. C60 Stereo inc. 
IBM 

new After Cease To Exist 
soundtrack 

Hamburger Lady 

Mother Spunk 

Five Knuckle Shuffle. 
7/10. 

Ref: Brooks, David [a.k.a 


neural Stereo 


12.15 


12.16 


P-Orridge, Genesis). 
‘Throbbing Epistle’. 
Sounds, 5 August 1978, p. 
39; Gill, John. ‘Sensory 
Overload’. Sounds, 15 July 
1978, p. 34; Jaws. 
‘Ratbrain of the week: 
Fred Vermorel’. Sounds, 
15 July 1978. 


IRC 16. TG live at the 
Cryptic One Club (under 
Trinity Church), Bishops 
Bridge Road, Paddington, 
London. 11 November 
1978. C60 Stereo inc. 
Whistling Song 

Tesco Disco 

E-Coli 

High Note. 

7/10. 

Ref: Morley, Paul. ‘Imagine 
the Stranglers backwards 
... (a compliment)’. NME, 
18 November 1978. 


IRC 12. TG live at Centro 
lberico, London. 

21 January 1979. 

C60 Stereo inc. 
Persuasion 

Day Song 

Five Knuckle Shuffle 
Wall of Sound. 

8/10. 


IRC 18. TG live at Ajanta 
Cinema, Derby. 12 April 
1979. C60 Stereo inc. 
Weapon Training 

Eeh Ahh Oooh - 
Convincing People 

Chat Up 

Hamburger Lady 

Day Song 

Persuasion 

Five Knuckle Shuffle. 
9/10. 


IRC 19. TG live at Now 
Society, Sheffield 
University. 25 April 1979. 
C60 Stereo inc. Weapon 
Training 

Convincing People 
Hamburger Lady 

Chat Up 

Day Song 

Persuasion 

Five Knuckle Shuffle. 
8/10. 


IRC 20. TG live at The 
Factory, Manchester. 
19 May 1979, 

C60 Stereo inc. 
Weapon Training 

See You Are 
Convincing People 
Hamburger Lady 

His Arm was Her Leg 
What a Day 
Persuasion 

Five Knuckle Shuffle. 
10/10. 


IRC 21. TG live at 
Guild Hall, Northampton. 
26 May 1979. C60 
Binaural Stereo inc. 
Wall of Sound 

No Bones 

Ice Cool Down 

They Make No Say 
Hamburger Lady 

Day Song 

Saw Mill. 

7/10 (last cassette to 
carry a score). 


IRC 22. TG live at YMCA, 
London. 3 August 1979. 
C60 Binaural Stereo inc. 
Convincing People 
Hamburger Lady 

Still Walking 

(first version) 
Persuasion 

Day Song 

Five Knuckle Shuffle 
Wall of Sound. 

Ref: Archer, Pete. 
‘Throbbing Gristle, Cabaret 
Voltaire’. NME, 11 August 
1979; Bohn, Chris. ‘It’s fun 
to play at the YMCA: 
Friday: Throbbing Gristle, 
Cabaret Voltaire, Rema 
Rema’. Melody Maker, 11 
August 1979, p. 23; 
Connelly, Chris. [Letter]. 
Sounds, 1 September 
1979. 


IRC 23. TG in the studio. 
Pastimes 

Industrial Muzak. C60 
Mono/Stereo inc. 
Previously unreleased 
Studio recording. 

A side mono, 

B side stereo. 


IRC 24. TG live at 
Butlers Wharf, London. 
23 December 1979. 
C60 Binaural Stereo inc. 
Gloria Leonard 

Six Six Sixties 

An Old Man Smiled 

Anal Sex 

Chariot and Galley. 

Ref: Anon. [Review]. Cool, 
no. 2, February 1980. 


IRC 25. TG live at Leeds 
Fan Club. 24 February 
1980. C60 Binaural Stereo 
inc. Six Six Sixties 
Subhuman 

The World is a War Film 
Something Came Over Me 
Don’t Do What You’re Told 
Do What You Think. 

Ref: Des Moines. ‘For the 
sake of formlessness’. 
Sounds, 15 March 1980. 


IRC 26. TG live at Scala 
Cinema, London. 29 
February 1980. C60 
Binaural inc. An Old Man 
Smiled 

Subhuman 

The World is a War Film 
Something Came Over Me 
Don’t Do What You’re Told, 
Do What You Think. 

Ref: Anon. ‘Pro-plus’. 
Sounds, 15 March 1980. 


IRC 22. The Leather Nun at 
Scala Cinema, 
London/Music Palais 
Kungsgaten. 24 February 
1980. Binaural Stereo 30 
November 1979. Mono 
C60 inc. 

Prime Mover 

No Rule 

I’m Alive 

Here Comes Life 

Ensam | Natt 

Varfor Svek Du 

Search and Destroy 

Slow Death. 


IRC 28. Monte Cazazza 
live at Leeds Fan Club/ 
Scala, London / Oundle 
School. 24 February 1980 
/ 29 February 1980 / 16 
March 1980. All Binaural 
Stereo C60 inc. 


First Last 

Distress 

Kick That Habit Man 

To Mom on Mother's Day 
Mary Bell 

Sperm Song 

plus some instrumentals. 


IRC 29. Live at 
Goldsmith's College, 
London. 

13 March 1980. C60 inc. 
An Old Man Smiled 
Russ 

Subhumans 

Heathen Earth 

World is a War Film 
Don’t Do What You're Told, 
Do What You Think. 

A side Binaural Stereo, 
B side Stereo. 


IRC 30. TG live at Oundle 
Public School. 16 March 
1980. C60 Binaural inc. 
An Old Man Smiled 
Subhumans 

Heathen Earth 
Something Came Over Me 
The World is a War Film 
Don't Do What You're Told, 
Do What You Think 

Wall of Sound. 


IRC 31. Clock DVA. White 
Souls in Black Suits. 
C60 Stereo. 

A side: 

Consent 
Discontentment 
Still/Silent 

Non. 

B side: 

Relentless 

Contradict 

{Film sound-track 
Keyboards Assemble 
Themselves at Dawn) 
Anti-chance. 

Mail order version 
includes booklet. Ref: 
Anon. ‘Clock DVA. Vox, no. 
6, 1981; McCullough, 
Dave. ‘Clock deviation’. 
Sounds, 24 January 1981. 


IRC 32. Chris Carter. The 
Space Between. (90 
Stereo. A/B Sides mainly 
instrumental. Recordings 
from 1978-80, some in 


Binaural stereo. 
Previously unreleased 
material. Includes leaflet. 


IRC 33. TG live at 
Sheffield University. 10 
June 1980. C60 Binaural 
stereo inc. Heathen Earth 
Strangers in the Night 

We Said No 

Flesh Eaters. 


IRC 34. Richard H. Kirk. 
Disposable Half-truths. 
Aside: 
Synesthesia 
Outburst 
information Therapy 
Magic Words Command 
Thermal Damage. B side: 
Plate Glass Replicas 
Insect Friends of Allah 
Scatalist 
False Erotic Love 
L.0.50 
L.0.60 
Amnesiac Disassociation. 
Stereo C60. Mail order 
version includes booklet. 
Ref: McCullough, Dave. 
Cabs and Tabs’. Sounds, 
23 May 1981. 


IRC 35. Cabaret Voltaire 
1974-1976. C60 Stereo. 
Aside: 

The Dada Man 

Ooraseal 

A Sunday Night in Biot 

In Quest of the Unusual 
Do the Snake 

Fade Crisis, B side: Double 
Delivery 

Venusian Animals 

The Outer Limits 
She Loved You, 


United/Zyklon B Zombie. 
London: Industrial 
Records, May 1980, 
(/RO003). “Industrial 
Records re-released 
United’ with a new 

version of ‘Zyklon B 
Lombie’ (one minute 
longer with train noises, 
‘ain, and burning flesh) 
with black centre labels 
and white and abstracted 
Death Factory logo. There 
were 1000 copies only in 


WHITE vinyl with 
Me€ssSages scratched in 
thee centre. On thee 
UNITED side ‘Memorial 
Issue’ on thee ZBZ side 
‘The End Of The Line’. A 
further 1000 copies of 
this version were pressed 
exactly thee same as thee 
WHITE vinyl version 
mentioned above except 
they were pressed in 
CRYSTAL CLEAR vinyl.” - 
Fetish. Ref: Anon. 
‘Throbbing Gristle: United 
(Industrial)’. Sounds, 31 
May 1980; Anon. 
‘Throbbing Gristle: Zyklon 
B Zombie/United 
(Industrial)’. New Music 
News. 31 May 1980. 


Heathen Earth. London: 
Industrial Records, June 
1980. (IROOO9). LP First 
785 on blue vinyl. In 
gatefold sleeve with 
individual group portraits 
inside. Recorded on 16 
February 1980. Ref: Gill, 
Andy. ‘Empty vessels.’ 
NME, 12 July 1980, p. 29; 
Gill, John. ‘Armageddon 
time’. Sounds, 28 June 
1980, p. 36; Lee, Bill. 
‘Heathen Earth’. New 
Music News, 7 June 1980; 
Westwood, Chris. ‘Heathen 
Earth’. Record Mirror, 5 
July 1980. 


Subhuman/Something 
Came Over Me. London: 
Industrial Records, 23 
October 1980. (IRO013). 
Issued in polythene 
camouflage bag. Limited 
edition of 10,000 copies 
according to P-Orridge, 23 
July 1982. “Centre labels 
of TG lightening flash logo 
with White central stripe 
and Red flash. No Death 
Factory Logo. Message 
‘White Stains’ scratched 
into ‘Something Came 
Over Me’ Side.” - Fetish. 
Ref: Du Noyer, Paul. 
Adrenalin/Distant Dreams 
(Part 2)’. NME, 15 


November 1980. Anon 
Adrenalin Distant [ 
[Part 2) Sounds. 8 
November 1980: Anon 
Adrenalin/Distant Dre: 
(Part 2) Record Mirror 1 
November 1980 


Adrenalin/Distant 
Dreams [Part 2). London 
Industrial Records, 23 
October 1989 (1ROO1S) 
Issued in polythene 
Camouflage bag. Limited 
edition of 10,000 Copies 
according to P-Orridge, 23 
July 1982. “Centre labels 
of TG lightening flash logo 
with central Stripe and 
Red flash. Messages 
‘Second Attempt’ and 
‘Trident Rool’ on Adrenalin 
Side in centre.” - Fetish. 
Ref: Du Noyer, Paul, 
Adrenalin/Distant Dreams 
(Part 2)’. NME, 15 
November 1980; Anon. 
Adrenalin/Distant Dreams 
(Part 2)’. Sounds, 8 
November 1980; Anon. 
‘Adrenalin/Distant Dreams 
(Part 2)’. Record Mirror. 15 
November 1980. 


The Second Annual 
Report of Throbbing 
Gristle. Bootleg version 
by French based Celluloid 
Records, [1980]. 
(LTM1022). “[0]n back 
has CELLULOID logo and 
address. Very bad quality. 
TG do NOT sanction this 
record and ask people to 
NOT buy it. Destroy all 
copies everywhere.” - 
Fetish. Ref: “Gen ... 
alarmed punters in 
Virgin's London Megastore 
the other day by tearing 
loads of TG albums from 
the racks and destroying 
them while emitting a 
blood-curdling series of 
howls. No action was 
taken by staff, however, 
since the LPs were pirate 
copies on the French 
Celluloid label which Virgin 
were continuing to sell 
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Discipline: Recorded Live 
at Illuminated 666 Club, 
Manchester: Recorded 
Live at the SO 36 Club, 
Berlin. London: Fetish 
Records Ltd., June 1981 
(FETOO6). Track listing: A 
Side: Discipline (SO 36 
Club, digital recording}. B 
Side: Discipline (666 Club, 
binaural recording}. 12” 
picture sleeve. All 10,000 
copies of the limited 
pressing sold according to 
P-Orridge, 23 July 1982 
Message ‘Techno 
Primitive’ scratched on 
Side A and ‘Psykick Youth 
Squad’ on side B. 
According to Discipline a 
version of ‘Discipline’ 
appeared on the ‘Music for 
Midgets’ cassette 
described as “a very 
rough live recording.” 
Cover versions: 
“Discipline’ by Marc 
Almond. Given away free 
with issue 23 of ‘Flexipop’ 
magazine. This song was 
performed live at least 
once by Almond [at The 
Final Academy at 
Heaven). ‘Discipline’ by 
Ralph Dorper/Propaganda. 
A version of this song was 
due to be Ralph Dorper's 


third single, but for some 12.17 
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reason was never 
released. When Dorper 
joined Propaganda, it 
appeared on their demo 
and was at one time, 
rumoured to be on their 
first LP. It may possibly 
appear on a B-side in the 
future.” - Discipline. Ref: 
Anon. ‘Throbbing Gristle: 
Discipline’. Sounds, 30 
May 1981; Morley, Paul. 
‘In the beginning was the 
word and the word was 
discipline.’ NME, 2? June 
1981, p. 17. 


D.0.A. The Third and Final 
Report. Bologna, Italy: 
Italian Records; Expanded 
Music, 1981. (EX 2). 
“25-5-81 DD” - scratched 
in centre. Re-release of 
(IROO04) with “same 
tape” - Fetish. 


20 Jazz Funk Greats. 
Bologna: Italian Records; 
Expanded Music, August 
1981. (EX 3}. Re-release 
of (IROO08) with “same 
master tape” - Fetish. 


D.o.A. The Third and Final 
Report. Bootleg version 
by French based Celluloid 
Records, [1981?] 

(LTM 1036). “This is a 
PIRATE record and was not 
sanctioned by TG who 
received no payment. 
Cover is an exact copy of 
original. Distinguished by 
CELLULOID logo on back 
sleeve. Centre labels of 
both are also different to 
IR and Fetish. Destroy all 
copies, do NOT buy.” - 
Fetish. 


We Hate You [Little 
Girls)/Five Knuckle 
Shuffle. San Francisco: 
Adolescent Records, 
September 1981. 
(ARTTO10). With sleeve 
design of mortuary safes 
by Stan Bingo. 7” single. 
“Search & Destroy 
Production” - Cover. 
Reissue of (SS45001). 


Ref: Baker, Danny. ‘We 
Hate You/Five Knuckle 
Shuffle’. NME, 30 January 
1982, p. 16, “in which the 
world’s most 
misunderstood, ignored 
and most meaningful 
talents recreate Jimmy 
Page’s old ‘violin across 
the guitar strings’ gag. 
Alienation is a dreary 
subject to dedicate a 
career”; Goldman, Vivien. 
‘We Hate You’. NME, 3 
October 1981, p. 23. 


Boxed Set. London: Fetish 
Records, February 1982. 
(Fetish FX1, made up of 
FR2001, FR2004, 
FR2005, FR2006, 
FR2007). Limited edition 
of 5000. Includes Second 
Annual Report, D.0.A. (Side 
one: ‘Like Some People 
and Babies’ scratched in 
centre - Fetish), 20 Jazz 
Funk Greats (Side one: 
‘Into Funk First’. “Cover 
reduced Black and White 
photo of original front 
sleeve with mystery 
additional figure in grass.” 
- Fetish), Heathen Earth 
(Side one: ‘Dedicated to 
Brion Gysin’. Side two: 
‘Music for Dream 
Machines’), Mission of 
Dead Souls (Side one: ‘A 
State of Mind’. Side two: 
‘Give Rod A Nod’). Included 
a badge and 28 p. booklet. 
All covers in black and 
white. Retailed at £17.99. 
Ref: Anon. ‘News’. Sounds, 
13 February 1982; Anon. 
‘News’. Sounds, 20 
February 1982. 


Throbbing Gristle’s 
Greatest Hits: 
Entertainment Through 
Pain. United States: Rough 
Trade, October 1981. 
(Rough US-23). Sleeve 
notes by Claude Bessy. 
Track listing: 
Hamburger Lady 

Hot on the Heels of Love 
Subhuman 


AB/7A 

Six Six Sixties 

Blood on the Floor 

20 Jazz Funk Greats 
Tiab guls 

United 

What a Day 

Adrenalin. 

Re-reissued by Mute 
Records 1990 (61001-2 
Mute). “UK iss.Dec84 on 
‘Rough Trade’, 
(cd-iss.Octo90) ({re-cd 
Jul91 on ‘Mute’)” - Strong. 
Ref: Morley, Paul. 
‘Throbbing Gristle’s 
Greatest Hits 
(Entertainment Through 
Pain)’. NME, 31 October 
1981, p. 37; Robertson, 
Sandy. ‘Hurts so Good’. 
Sounds, 3 October 1981; 
Sutherland, Steve. 
‘Throbbing Gristle’s 
Greatest Hits - 
Entertainment Through 
Pain’. Melody Maker, 7 
November 1981. 


Funeral in Berlin. Berlin: 
Zensor, November 1981. 
(01 Zensor). Live album 
digitally recorded at the 
SO 36 Club, Berlin 7-8 
November 1980. Limited 
edition of 10,000 copies 
according to P-Orridge, 23 
July 1982. Track listing: 
Side one: 

Stained by Dead Horses 
Trained Condition of 
Obedience 

Zero’s Death 

Side two: Nomon 
Raudive Bunker 
Experiment [i.e. Latvian 
Konstantin Raudive, 
author of Breakthrough a 
book about recording 
voices from the past] 
Denial of Death 

Funeral in Berlin 

Trade Deficit. Cover is a 
painting by Val Denham. 
Sleeve note: “A Turkish 
circumcision ceremony 
preceded the events ...”. 
Apparently individual 
cassette recordings were 


later released. Minshall 
has a leaflet offering three 
tapes (of the two Berlin 
and one Frankfurt 
performances) for sale: 
‘The Nazi Suicides 25DM’ 
with a note at the bottom: 
“These tapes are a limited 
edition of S00 copies”. No 
contact address or other 
details supplied. Ref: 
Bohn, Chris. ‘Funeral in 
Berlin’ (Zensor), 
‘Heartbeat’ (Rough Trade} 
and You've Got Foetus On 
Your Breath’s ‘Deaf’ 
(Self-Immolation). NME, 
12 December 1981, p. 
32-34; Robertson, Sandy. 
‘Funeral in Berlin’. Sounds, 
30 January 1982. 


Music From The Death 
Factory. Germany; Death, 
1981. (Death 01). Track 
listing: Weapon Training 
See You Are 

Convincing People 
Hamburger Lady 

His Arm was Her Leg 
What a Day 

Persuasion 

Five Knuckle Shuffle. 
Limited edition of 50 
copies. Live bootleg 
according to Paytress. 
“Cut direct from live 
cassette IRC 20... Cover 
(front) black and white 
with green electronic zig 
zag lines. Back cover 
railway siding at 
Auschwitz/Birkenau 
Concentration Camp top 
half with typeset track 
listing below. Centre 
labels like front cover 
black with green zig zag 
line, TG corporate logo. ... 
Probably released in 
1980-81.” - Fetish. 
Included insert: “For the 
first time live from Death 
Factory ... Limited edition 
of 50 copies.” Released in 
1982 according to Strong. 
“This sanctioned bootleg 
is probably the rarest of 
all TG records... 


Supposedly only 50 
copies were pressed, and 
its extreme rarity 

certainly upholds this 
belief.” - Discipline. 


Alien Soundtracks: 
Canadian Radio Special. 
Broadcast Saturday 10 
October 1981. A two hour 
special from CFRO 102.7 
MI, narrated by Alex 
Douglas and Peter Moser 
of CLEM (Contact List of 
Electronic Music). 
Available at some time on 
two bootleg cassettes. 


Beyond Jazz Funk. 
London: Rough Trade, 
November 1981. (Copy 
009). Live cassette 
recording from 23 
December 1980 at 
Heaven, London. 

Track listing: 

Side one: 

Invocation 

Summoning 

Rite Of Death 

Persuasion 

Still Walking 

Eclipse (for Tanith). 
Side two: 

Murder Of Thee Abyss 
Tokyo Summer 

Spirits Flying 

Discipline 

Termination. Ref: Wilson, 
Kevin. ‘Throbbing Gristle: 
Beyond Jazz Funk’. 
Record Mirror, 3 April 
1982. 


Fuhrer der Menscheit. 
Bundestagdrucksache, 
1981. 10” 33 rpm. LP. 
(29681) Side one: Debat 
butgetaire 1e, Ze. Side 
two: Debat butgetaire 3e, 
4e. Limited edition (red 
label]. Some copies on 
orange vinyl.” - Spiral. 
“Just over 25 minutes of 
material from the SO 36 
Club in Berlin, recorded 11 
July 1980. Released ina 
limited edition of 500 on 
Yellow vinyl, it was 
Supposedly released 


again on green vinyl, 
although I’ve never seen 
any on green.” - Discipline. 
Front cover shows nine 
close-ups of faces, either 
‘mid-sneeze’ or with 
inhalers. Back cover 
shows a row of urinals. 
Unofficial release. 


Journey Through a Body. 
Hamburg: Walter Ulbricht 
Schallfolien, March/April 
1982. (Walter Ulbricht 
Schallfolien 001). Track 
listing: Side one: Medicine 
Catholick Sex (For Paula) 
Side two: Exotic Functions 
Violencia (the bullet) 
Oltre La Morte/Birth and 
Death. Inner sleeve notes 
read: “Recorded in Roma 
in March 1981. This is the 
last studio recording by 
Throbbing Gristle ... It was 
recorded in five days, a 
day per body section. No 
tracks were re-recorded or 
added to after their day. 
Each was mixed 
immediately after 
recording. No tracks were 
pre-planned all tracks are 
invented directly onto the 
tape. This record is 
dedicated to TG, nowa 
terminated mission. It is 
also dedicated to the 
Vatican Gun Club and all 9 
mm automatic users 
everywhere. Perhaps a 
trigger to the fourth 
secret of Fatima (Pope as 
Anti-christ) it is to the 
memory of victims of 
terrorists everywhere. 
During the conference on 
tactics memories serve as 
slaves. ... P+C Marz/April 
1982. Uli Rehberg fur 
Walter Ulbricht 
Schallfolien AG Hamburg. 
Gepriift und fur den 
Schulgebrach Freigegeben 
von der 
Grundwertekommission 
beim ZK der sed 1982. 
Danksagung gebuhrt den 
Herren Thies Kohn 


(Hillengestattung), JOP 
and WUP [(Finanzen), 
Andre Gide, Richard 
Stcklen (Grundwerte} 
sowie der Popgruppe 
Throbbing Gristle 
(Tonaufzeichnung) 4 
Ausgabe Friihjahr 1983 - 
1000 kopien.” - inner 
Sleeve notes. Scratched in 
centre: ‘ST-3382-A PF’ and 
‘ST-3382-B PF’. Ref. 
Robertson, Sandy. 
‘Journey Through a Body’ 
Sounds, 3 July 1982. 


Music From the Death 
Factory © by Throbbing 
Gristle June 76. Stuttgart: 
Reflection Press, 1982. 
C60 cassette. “[Side one] 
“Music From the Death 
Factory” by Throbbing 
Gristle recorded 12 June 
1976 © [Side two] “Music 
From the Death Factory” 
by Throbbing Gristle 
recorded 18 June 1976 
©.” - Back cover. Studio 
jams. According to 
Minshall there were 
adverts for these tapes 
placed in 
Datenverabeitung, no. 8, 
Spring 1982. Unofficial 
release. 


Gristle and Albrecht D. 
Stuttgart: Reflection 
Press, 1982. C60 
cassette.” [Side one] 
Throbbing Gristle with 
Albrecht D. and Tremble 
27-7-76 live at 10, Martello 
Street, Hackney, London. 
[Side two] Throbbing 
Gristle with Albrecht D. 
23-7-76 live at 10, 
Martello Street, Hackney, 
London. This belongs to 
Albrecht D.” - Cover. Spine 
title. Studio jams. 
Unofficial release. 


Music From the Death 
Factory: Throbbing 
Gristle with Albrecht D: 
Recorded Live on 30 July 
1976 ©. Stuttgart: 
Reflection Press, 1982. 


Noricwl release 


Live at Death Factory, 
May ‘79. 1982 [TG 
33033). LP picture disc & 
Clear plastic wallet 
edition of 1355. Track 
listing same as IRC 20 TG 
live at The Fac tory, 
Manchester 18 May 19/79 
and Music from the Death 
Factory. Germany: Death, 
1981 | Death 01). By 
Death Records according 
to Spiral. Came with insert 
with track listing and 
picture of TG. Unofficial 


release 


Thee Psychick Sacrifice 
[London ? } 
Karnage-llluminated, 
November 1982. [Kill 1} 
Live double album 
recording of concert at 
the Ajanta Cinema, Derby, 
12 April 1979. Track 
listing: Side one: Weapon 
Training 

Eeh Ahhooh 

Side two: Convincing 
People 

Chat Up 

Side three: Hamburger 
Lady 

Day Song 

Side four: Persuasion 
Five Knuckle Shuffle. 
Manufactured and 
marketed by IKF. Note: The 
track ‘Eeh Ahhooh’ 
indicated the group's 
increasing interest in 
occultism. According to 
the Gnostics IAQ is the 
secret name of God, what 
Aleister Crowley called the 
sevenfold echo of “the 
Last Word, the dying 
music.” In his novel Diary 
of Drug Fiend Crowley 
wrote: “EE-AH-OH gives 
the enunciation of the last 
word. Every vowel is 
drawn out as long as 
possible.” Unofficial 
release. 
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Assume Power Focus. 
London: Power Focus 
Records, December 1982. 
(Power Focus 001). 
Track-listing: Side one: 
Industrial Introduction 
His Arm Was Her Leg 
What a Day 

Dead ‘Ed 

Last Exit 

Propoganda [sic] 

Side two: Sunstroke 
Heathen Earth 

Urge To Kill 

Epping Forest 
Persuasion. 

Scratched in centre 
‘Distant dreams fulfilled’, 
‘23 visions of light 
appear’. Completely grey 
centre labels. Sleeve 
notes by P-Orridge: “You 
need to increase focus to 
push harder to get it 
bigger you must 
concentrate. It’s a matter 
of observation not 
learning. One observes 
oneself and thee world 
and analyses how people 
who maximise their 
effectivness [sic] seem to 
achieve it and then you 
apply those observations 
to oneself, adding 
personal variations, and 
presto, triumph of thee 
will. That’s what they 
meant and that’s what 
love under will means. 
Love is crucial. Uncorrupt, 
unselfish. Love is thee 
focusing agent.” Released 
by John Balance in an 
edition of 500 copies. 
Unofficial release. 


Rafters: Throbbing Gristle 
Psychic Rally. Bologna: 
Italian Records From the 
World, 1982. (Italian EX 
23). Manufactured and 
marketed by 
ExpandedMusic. “[T]his 
Psychic Rally took place 
on 4 December 1980 at 
Rafters Club in 
Manchester, England. 
There were many demons 


present. Some of us still 
have scars. This isa 
binaural recording. Sleeve 
photo by Genesis 
P-Orridge.” - Sleeve notes. 
Side one: 

Illuminated 666 
Betrayed 

Womb of Corruption 

Very Friendly 

Something Come [sic] 
Over Me 

Playground. Side two: 
Playground 

Auschwitz 

Devil’s Gateway 

Hastings 

Discipline. 

“2-3-82” scratched on side 
one and “2-3-81” on side 
two. Ref: Middles, Mick. 
‘Throbbing Gristle: 
Manchester’. Sounds, 27 
December 1980. 
Unofficial release. 


New TG. 1982. Two 
volume cassette set. 
Abstract design based on 
the TG flash on cover with 
text: “Recorded, London 
1976. Released 1982. 
Mono - Stereo - C60.” 
Advertised with a leaflet, 
printing is blue. Text 
reads: “These cassettes 
contain archive studio 
recordings made at 
Martello Street, London. 
They were recorded 
between 1976 and 1978. 
Each cassette consists of 
edited highlights of TG 
material produced 
throughout this period. 
None of this music has 
previously been available. 
At present there are two 
C60 cassettes available 
(No. 1 and No. 2} both 
recorded in 1976. Other 
releases will be made 
available in the future.” 
Unofficial release. 


Fuhrer der Menscheit: 
Throbbing Gristle Live: 
11.7.80. London: 

American Phonograph, 


1983. (1 JAP). 10” 33 rpm. 


Side one: Programme 1. 
Side two: Programme 2. 
“Throbbing Gristle: $.0. 36 
Berlin.” - Front cover. Red, 
black and white cover, 
with photograph of Tutti 
on the front sucking her 
thumb and wearing a long 
fur coat. “An official 
release for the above 
record, in a completely 
new cover, unfortunately 
an inferior one.” - 
Discipline. 


Throbbing Gristle: 
Mission Is Terminated / 
Nice tracks. Bologna: 
ExpandedMusic; Nice 
Label, 1983. (EX 39 LY2). 
LP and 12”, and 16-page 
booklet Red Ronnie’s 
Bazar [sic] 3. Editor: 
Bonvi (Franco Bonvicini). 
LP. Side one: 

[Various artists]. 

Side 4 [sic]: [Various 
artists]. 

12”. Side two [sic]: 

You dont no [sic] 
Damura Sunrise. 

Side 3: Medicine for 
Catholic Sex 

(Love Song for Paula) 
Exotic Violence della 
Morte. 

“Side two .,. Recorded live 
in Sheffield. Produced by 
TG... 

Side 3 ... Recorded when 
TG was suffering a 
terminal illness of an 
incurable nature. Yera 
[sic] 1981. Definitely a 
Sinclair/Brooks 
Production. Highly 
recommended. Dedicated 
to Tremble, Tanith, 
Caresse and Harry (both). 
Inspired by love, 
coumposed by random 
chence [sic]. Celebrating 
thee Vatican Gun Club and 
9mm enthusiasts 
everywhere. A spell to 
destroy Charles and 
Diana. Wherein thee old 
gods die, tactics change, 
psychic television 


chenges [sic] its 
transmission frequency 
and heads roll. Cari Saluti 
to Nero and Caligula, Tape 
Cutting on side 3 by Red 
Ronnie & Oderso. Cover by 
Red Ronnie. Pope painting 
by Monica Franceschi, 
Graphic by Anna Persiani.” 
- Sleeve notes. Booklet 
contains photographs and 
transcripts of interviews 
in Italian and English 
between Red Ronnie and 
P-Orridge (Autumn 1979] 
and Red Ronnie and 
P-Orridge and Tutti (23 
October 1980). The tracks 
on side 3 had already 
appeared in their entirety 
on Journey Through a 
Body (Walter Ulbricht 
Schallfolien 001). 
Unofficial release. 


Editions...... Frankfurt...... 
Berlin...... S. 
Phonograph/Svensk 
Illuminated, September 
1983. (SJAMS 31). 

Side one: Discipline 
Strangers In The Night. 
Side two: 

The Old Man Smiled 
Something Came Over Me 
N Point Zero. 

‘A live recording.” - 
Backcover. Photograph of 
Tutti and Christopherson 
live at Oundle School on 
front and a photograph of 
P-Orridge and Carter, 
wearing white, on the 
back. “Note: The only 
place | heard ‘Stranger’ 
was Sheffield, 10 June 
1980. Location - probably 
various.” - Spiral. Ref: 
Henderson, Dave. 
‘Throbbing Gristle’. 
Sounds, 1? September 
1983; Solanas, Jane. 
‘Throbbing Gristle’. NME, 
10 September 1983. 


23 Drifts to Guestling. 
Nanavesh, 23 February 
1983. (NANA 004. 
23-2-83). Cassette with 
packaging reading: “HAM 


Products ... DEDICATED TO 
NANAVESH 2 AND ITS MUM 
_ Extracts include: URGE 
10 KILL (Studio) / MONTE 
CAZAZZA STATEMENTS / 
RADIO INTERVIEW WITH G. 
P.ORRIDGE IN REGARDS TO 
1976 PROSTITUTION 
EXHIBITION / 
ANSWERPHONE BOOKING 
FOR OUNDLE SCHOOL GIG / 
CHARLES MANSON 
INTERVIEWS / INTERVIEW 
WITH G.P-0 AND MONTE 
CAZAZZA/ MARTIN DENNY 
- MUMBA/ MONTE 
CAZAZZA - FISTFUCK SONG 
/ TRACK FROM G.P-0. 1967 
DEMO: THE EARLY WORM / 
STOLEN KISSES (Acoustic 
Demo).” Full listing given 
on separate sheet: “ 
Side one: 
1) I'd like to get that 
bastard 
2} Slug Bait read in 
Yugoslavian 
3} | could never be Andy 
Warhol's mother - Joan 
Armstrong 
4) Death Threat 
5} Want you to kill - TG IN 
THE DEATH FACTORY 
Monte Cazazza speaks 
about E 
7] Sleazy plays one of his 
favourite records [’One 
Stormy Night’ - The Mystic 
Moods Orchestra] 
8] George meets 
Tinkerbell 
9} Fuckin’ Hell! 
10) Newsbeat radio 
special on the Prostitution 
exhibition atter [sic] ICA 
11) The preparation for 
the corruption ov Oundle 
public school 
12) Welcome to the Tesco 
disco - but sophisticated 
Style 
13) Paris remembers Gary 
14) Gary does 
Shakespeare 
15) Eremember 6. G. 
16) Eand Monte 
remember vicious times 
1?) The first outing ov thy 
[sic] Psychick Youth - E 


talks atter Sheffield 

18) Does E exist? Adi 
Newton of Clock DVA 

19) Bingo 23 

20) E plays his favourite 
track - Mumba by Martin 
Denny 

21) Interview on LBC prior 
to the Lyceum 
performance 

22) Extract from the first 
ever COUM performance 
DRY-BLOOD TAMPAX 

23) Fist fuckers ov 
Amerika - vocal track by 
Monte Cazazza 

24) The Balloon Burst - 
extract from the first solo 
album by Genesis P. 
Orridge. (1967 THE EARLY 
WORM). Side two: 25) We 
all die, (first ov many) 
26) Monte adores E 

27) Leave Jesus on the 
cross -, Millions like us 
28) Keep fighting against 
control - E and Sleazy 
talking 

29) John Peel plays 
UNITED 

30) Stained by dead 
horses - COUM 

31) E interviewed on KFJC 
San Jose radio station 
32) Sleazey [sic] talks 
about industrial on KFJC 
33) Process - TG in the 
Death Factory 
34) Tomorrow belongs to 
me - East End style 
35] Monte goes 
Coumpletely over the top 
36) Charlie and his MAM 
37) Sleazey talks about 
TG 
38) Sleazey on control 
39) Throbbing Disco 
40) Nature’s Trick 
41) Charlie and the CHAIR 
42) E talks to Frank Zappa 
43) E talks about his 
lyrics 
44) E talks about 
Hamburger Lady 
45) Goodbye George NO 
46) Original demo ov 
Stolen Kisses - Alex 
Fergusson 
47) Sharon was Beautiful 


48} Is Squeaky afraid ov 
death ? 
49) Voice from the rubble 
50) Atom Bomb Whorie ov 
sound 

$1) Prepare yourself for 
the fight ander Solution.” 
“Nana 004 was our first 
tape Cassette product. 
we wanted to go through 
Gen’s tape archive picking 
out interesting bits by 
TG/PTV so we could 
release a whole tape of 
unreleased material 
David Tibet selected the 
tracks and we called it 

23 Drifts to Guestling. 
1000 covers were 
pressed and we still have 
about 50 left. These sell 
for £3.50.” - IHAM in 
Phonetic System, no. 3. 
Originally came with 7 
leaves of A4 (with 
introduction, 
acknowledgements, 

Side one contents, 

Side two contents, 2 
photos of P-Orridge, a 
photo of Christopherson 
and a postscript) ina 
plastic wallet, to fit into 
the folder for Nanavesh 
003, 23 February 1982. 
“Contains a track of my 
mother singing a song 
called ‘| Could Never Be 
Andy Warhol's Mother’. 
This was slated to be a 
single on Industrial 
Records at about the 
same time as the Dorothy 
and Elizabeth Welch 
releases. [My mom 
chickened out}.” - Letter 
from Skot Armstrong to 
author, 12 December 
1995. Unofficial release. 


The Second Annual 
Report of Throbbing 
Gristle. London: Mute, 
April 1983. (MIR 001). 
Reissue of (IROO02). 
Ref: Henderson, Dave. 
‘Throbbing Gristle’. 
Sounds, 26 November 
1983. 


Report | or: Mite 
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20 Jazz Funk Greats 
London: Mute. November 
1983. [MIR O03 

Reissue of ‘OOO 

Ref: Henderson. Dave 
Throbbing Gristle 
Sounds, 26 November 


1983 


Heathen Earth. London 
London: Mute, Novernber 
1983. (MIR 004). Reissue 
of (IROOO9). Ref 
Henderson, Dave 
‘Throbbing Gristle 
Sounds, 26 November 
1983 


Mission of Dead Souls 

London: Mute, Novernber 

1983. (MIR 00S) 

Recording of gig at Kezar 

Pavilion, 29 May 1981 

There also appears to 

have been another 

version of this record and 

gig released on 

Thermidor Records.” - 

Richard Jevons in Subvert, 

[1982?]. “This 

[Thermidor] differs from 

the box set album as it 

also contains tracks by 

the two support acts that 

night, Flipper and Church 

Police. Catalogue number 

is T4.” - Minshall. Ref: 

Douglas, Alex. ‘Throbbing 

Gristle: May 29 1981, San 

Francisco’. Vox, no. 7, 

1981, pp. 7-8 (gig review); 
Gleason, John and V2. | 
‘Throbbing Gristle: The 
Final Performance’. Ja/k 

Talk, vol. 3, no. 5, . 
July/August 1981, pp. 
20-23 (gig review); 

Henderson, Dave. 

‘Throbbing Gristle’ Sounds, 

26 November 1983. 


The Kill. USA: Triple-Xx, 
1983? (X-1). Cassette 12.21 


12.22 


release in limited 
numbered edition of 100. 
Came with 12 page 
booklet of collages. Copy 
of (IRC20). Unofficial 
release. 


Foreplay. USA: Party 
Sound Tapes, 1983. 
(PS.-23). Alive recording 
of TG at Veterans 
Auditorium, Los Angeles, 
22 May, 1981. Liner notes 
read: “This recording is the 
best quality recording of 
the show that we could 
find, and we have tried as 
much as mechanically 
and humanly possible to 
clean up the sound. The 
mix and sound quality at 
the actual concert was 
horrendous; this is 
slightly better than it was 
there. Party Sound does 
not own the rights to any 
of this material, or 
performance thereof 
contained on this 
cassette. Do whatever you 
like with it, but please 
remember to send four 
copies of your version [if 
it is offered for sale or 
manufactured as a viny| 
product] to the band and 
two copies to Party Sound. 
Thank You.” According to 
Another Room (vol. 3, no. 
4, October 1983) it 
“comes packaged ina 
color xerox Cosey Fanni 
Tutti nudey fold-out.” 
Unofficial release. 


In the Shadow of the Sun. 
llluminated Records, 
February 1984. (JAMS 
35). Soundtrack to Derek 
Jarman film. Ref: Anon. 
‘Let there be light’. 
Sounds, 8 October 1983; 
Doctor, A. ‘Throbbing 
Gristle: In the Shadow Of 
The Sun’. Sounds, 25 
February 1984. 


Once Upon a Time... 
Casual Abandon, April 
1984. (CAS 1J). 


Track-listing: Side one: 
Primal Church 

Look Away 

Endless Discipline 

Side two: Discipline 
Consummation 

Endless Discipline (II). “A 
Lyceum Days Industrial 
Event” - front cover. 
Recorded at the London 
Lyceum, 8 February 1981. 
With sleeve-notes by Dave 
Henderson. Ref: 
Hirschfeld, Magnus. 
‘Cruelty corner: Grimness: 
the great threat to our 
nation.’ Sounds, 28 
February 1981 (gig 
review); Martin, Gavin. 
‘Clocks, cabs and 
cacophony’. NME, 14 
February 1981, p. 46 (gig 
review). 


Nothing Short of a Total 
War. London: Cause for 
Concern, [May 1984?]. 
(CFC 01?) and cassette 
version (CFC 16). Track 
listing: 

Side one: 

Epping Forest 

M-F-D-F 

Zyklon B Zombies 
Maggot Death 

MFDF II 

Untitled. 

Side two: 

We Hate You Little Girls 
We Hate You Little Girls II 
Dead Ed 

No Two Ways 

Slug Bait 

Slug Bait Il 

We Hate You Ill. 
“Unreleased recordings: 
‘7?-80” - Back cover of LP. 
Released by John Balance 
and given away to friends. 
“[S]ome good 1977 
rehearsals turned up on 
‘Nothing Short of a Total 
War’, a C90 which was 
originally circulated ina 
limited edition of 23 
copies.” - Paytress. 
“Limited to 230 copies.” - 
Spiral. “May 84 (Ip) ... 
(re-iss.Oct87)” - Strong. “A 


ninety minute tape of 
unreleased studio 
material from 1977. 
Originally released ina 
limited edition of 23 
copies with a colour xerox 
cover and information 
sheet, subsequently 
re-released on Cause for 
Concern Tapes with a b/w 
copy of the cover and the 
info. sheet in an edition of 
230. When these sold out 
it was put out yet again in 
a new cover, in an 
unlimited edition.” - 
Discipline. 


Special Treatment. Mental 
Decay Records, 1984. 
(Mental Decay Records 
01-1). Track-listing: 
Whistling Song 

Tesco Disco 

E-Coli 

High Note. Live recording 
made at the Cryptic One 
Club, 11 November 1978. 
The original recording had 
been remastered by Chris 
Carter and has brief 
sleeve notes by Cosey 
Fanni Tutti. Portrait 
photograph of P-Orridge 
on front with TG flash in 
top right hand corner. 
Back cover group 
photograph taken in 1977 
by Cazazza. 
“re-iss.May86” - Strong. 
First released as (IRC 16). 


Sacrifice. London: Castle 
Communications, August 
1986. (DOJOLP 29) 
“Licensed from American 
Phonograph.” 

Track listing: 

Weapon Training 
Convincing People 
Hamburger Lady 

Chat Up 

Day Song 

Persuasion. Back cover 
with portrait photograph 
of mummified remains. 
Same material as on 
Thee Psychick Sacrifice 
(KILL 1). 


The Kill. “LP. A good 
quality bootleg of the 
Scala performance 
(London, 29/2/80). 
Another limited edition, 
this time of 350.” - 
Discipline. Probably copy 
of (IRC 26). May have 
been released by 
Jonathan Small, who ran 
‘Gut Level Music’ in 
Brockton, MA, USA. 
Unofficial release. 


Throbbing Gristle CD1. 
London: Mute Records, 
December 1986. (TGCD1). 
Release of recordings 
made ona TEAC 8 track on 
18 March 1979 at SPACE, 
Hackney, London. 
Includes P-Orridge’s text 
‘The Industrial Records 
Story’. 


Very Friendly: The First 
Annual Report of 
Throbbing Gristle. 
[England?]: Spurt 
Records, June 1987, 
(SPURT 001) 

Track listing: 

Very Friendly 

Dead Bait 

10 Pence 

Whorle Of Sound 

Final Muzak 

Scars of E. 

“Note: This is not another 
live TG album. It is all 
studio recordings from 
the year 1975. It is the 
bona-fide first LP all 
tracks previously 
unreleased.” Note: 
rearranged version of 
Best of ... Volume /I. Only 
new track is ‘Final Muzak’ 
which sounds like an 
edited version of 
‘Industrial Muzak’ from 
(IRC 23}. Unofficial 
release. 


Grief. (Grief 1). [19897]. 
LP. Track listing: 

a) Camera 

b} Telephone. 

Has Union Jack on back 
cover with upside down 


a, 


CND sign. “There are two 
tracks 

gmera’ and ‘Telephone’. 
goth are pretty much the 
same, consisting of 

various interviews with TG 
intermixed with electronic 
music.” Douglas Bregger 
in WOC Period, no. 18, 

1989. Also issued as CD. 
Unofficial release. 


Once Upon a Time. 

England: Obsession, 

1990. (OBSESS CD2). 
Recorded at the London 
Lyceum 8 February 1981. 
Re-release of (CAS 1J). 


The Second Annual 

Report of Throbbing 
Gristle. London: The Grey 
Area of Mute Records, July 
1991. (TGCD2). CD version 
of (IRO002) with extra 
tracks ‘Zyklon B Zombie’ 
and ‘United’ (IRO003). 
includes folded sheet with 
photographs and 
statements by P-Orridge 
(1988) and Tutti (1990). 
Also released in USA as 
cassette (Mute 9 

61093-4). 


D.0.A. The Third and Final 
Report of Throbbing 
Gristle. London: The Grey 
Area of Mute Records, July 
1991. (TGCD3). CD release 
of (IRO004) plus tracks 
Five Knuckle Shuffle’ and 
‘We Hate You (Little Girls)’ 
from (SS 45001). Also 
released in USA as 

cassette (Mute 9 

61094-4). 


20 Jazz Funk Greats. 
London: The Grey Area of 
Mute Records, July 1991. 
(T6CD4). Digitally 
re-mastered at Studio 42, 
April 1990 by Chris Carter. 
CD release of (IROO08) 
plus tracks ‘Discipline 
(Berlin)’ and ‘Discipline 
(Manchester}’ from 
(FETOO6). Also released in 
USA as cassette (Mute 9 
61095-4), 


Heathen Earth. London: 
The Grey Area of Mute 
Records, July 1991. 
(TGCDS). Recorded on 16 
February 1980. CD 
release of (IROO09) plus 
extra tracks ‘Adrenalin’ 
(IRO015) and ‘Subhuman’ 
(IRO013). Digitally 
re-mastered at Studio 47, 
April 1990 by Chris Carter. 
Also includes a 10 p. 
booklet with essay by Jon 
Savage ‘The Tape Decays’ 
(1981) that is different 
from that in the booklet 
for D.o.A. (TGCD3) and 
Mission of Dead Souls 
(TGCD6). All these texts 
are excerpts from his 
Boxed Set essay. The 
booklet photographs of 
band members are 
different from (IROO03) 
except for the portrait of 
Christopherson. Also 
released in USA as 
cassette (Mute 9 
61096-4). Ref: Sinker, 
Mark. ‘Throbbing Gristle’. 
Select, August 1991. 


Mission of Dead Souls. 
London: Mute Records, 
July 1991. (TGCD6). CD 
release of (MIR 005) plus 
extra tracks ‘Distant 
Dreams (Part Two)’ 
(IRO015) and ‘Something 
Came Over Me’ (IR0013). 
Includes booklet with 
essay by Jon Savage ‘The 
Tape Decays’ (1981) a 
description of the violence 
at the London 
Film-makers’ Co-op gig on 
6 July 1978 (mistakenly 
dated as 1976 in the 
booklet). Also released in 
USA as cassette [Mute 9 
61097-4). 


Throbbing Gristle’s 
Greatest Hits: 
Entertainment Through 
Pain. London: Mute 
Records, 1990 [1991?]. 
(TGCD7). Digitally 
re-mastered at Studio 4?, 
April 1990 by Chris Carter. 


CD release of [Rough 
US-23} 


Journey Through a Body 
London: The Grey Area of 
Mute Records, 1993 
(TGCD8) Last studio 
recording from March 
1981 in Roma. Track 
listing: Medicine 

Catholic Sex 

Exotic Functions 
Violencia (The Bullet} 
Oltre la Morte, Birth and 
Death. All photos by Chris 
Carter. CD release of 
(Walter Ulbricht 
Schallfolien 001). Ref: 
Whitlock, Kevin. ‘More 
Gristle to the Mill’. Top 
Magazine, March 1994. 


In the Shadow of the Sun. 


London: The Grey Area of 
Mute Records, 1993. 
(TGCD9). Soundtrack to 
Derek Jarman film. CD 
release of (JAMS 35). Ref: 
Whitlock, Kevin. ‘More 
Gristle to the Mill’. Jop 
Magazine, March 1994. 


Throbbing Gristle Live: 
Volume 1, 1976-1978. 
London: The Grey Area of 
Mute Records, March 
1993. (TGCD10). 
Track-listing: (ICA London, 
18 October 1976) 
Introduction 

Very Friendly 

Dead Ed 

(Hat Fair Winchester, 21 
August 1976) 

No Two Ways 

(Brighton Polytechnic, 26 
March 1977] Last Exit 
(Nuffield Theatre 
Southampton, 7? May 
1977) Forced Entry 
National Affront 

(Art College Winchester, 
11 November 1977) 

A Nod and a Wank 
Feeling Critical 

(London Film-makers 
Co-op, 6 July 1978) 

New After Cease to Exist 
Soundtrack. “TG recorded 
all of their 36 live 


arclyve with the ain of 
representing the ver 
dest of these recordings 
Archive research and 
track Selection consultant 
B. Lustmord Digital 
re mastering and 
production by Chris Carter 
at Studio 47” - insert. Ref 
Whitlock, Kevin. ‘More 
Gristle to the Mill’. Top 
Magazine, May 1993 


Throbbing Gristle Live: 
Volume 2, 1977-1978 
London: The Grey Area of 
Mute Records, March 
1993. (TGCD11) 
Track-listing: [Rat Club 
London, 17 December 
1977) Tesco Disco 

Knife in My Side 

Urge to Kill 

Assume Power Focus 
(Goldsmith's College 
London, 18 May 1978} 
IBM 

It's Always the Way 
Hamburger Lady 
(Industrial Training 
College Wakefield, 1 July 
1978) Mother Spunk 
Cabaret Voltaire 
(Goldsmith's College 
London, 18 May 1978) 
D.0.A. Ref: Whitlock, Kevin. 
‘More Gristle to the Mill’. 
Top Magazine, May 1993. 


Throbbing Gristle Live: 

Volume 3, 1978-1979. 

London: The Grey Area of 

Mute Records, March 

1993. (TGCD12). 

Track-listing: (The Crypt 

Club London, 11 ) 
November 1978} 
Introduction 
Whistling Song 

Industrial Muzak 

(The Factory Manchester, 

18 May 1979) 

Weapon Training 

See You Are 

Convincing People 

His Arm Was Her Leg 12.23 


12.24 


What a Day 

{Guild Hall Northampton, 
26 May 1979) Ice Cool 
Down 

They Make No Say 
(Butlers Wharf London, 23 
December 1979) Wet 
Weird & Smeared. Ref: 
Whitlock, Kevin. ‘More 
Gristle to the Mill’. Top 
Magazine, May 1993. 


Throbbing Gristle Live: 
Volume 4, 1979-1980. 
London: The Grey Area of 
Mute Records, March 
1993. (TGCD13). 
Track-listing: (Sheffield 
University, 10 June 1980) 
Introduction 

Punished 

Heathen Earth 

(SO 36 Club Berlin, 7 
November 1980) An Old 
Man Smiled 

(Goldsmith's College 
London, 13 March 1980) 
Russ 

(Sheffield University, 

10 June 1980) 

Tortured Smiles 

We Said No 

(Rafters Manchester, 

4 December 1980) 
Auschwitz 

Devil’s Gateway 

(SO 36 Club Berlin, 7 
November 1980) Trained 
Condition of Obedience 
(The Factory Manchester, 
18 May 1979) 

Five Knuckle Shuffle 
Wall of Sound 

{Oundle Public School 
Peterborough, 16 March 
1980) Wall of Sound. Ref: 
Whitlock, Kevin. ‘More 
Gristle to the Mill’. Top 
Magazine, May 1993. 


Throbbing Gristle Ltd.: 
Funk Beyond Jazz. Berlin: 
Dossier Records, 1993. 
(Dossier DCD 9050). CD. 
Track listing: Invocation - 
Vision Serpent 
Summoning - Shield 
Jaguar 

Rite of Daath - Balam-Ix 
Persuasion - Lady Xoc 


Still Waking - Bird Jaguar 
Elipse - Manche Chol 
Murder Thee Abyss - 
Bac-T’ul 

Perforator God - 
Quadripartite 

Sprits Flying-Chac - 
Xib-Chac 

Disciplined - Paddler Gods 
The Scattering. Live mix 
by Stan Bingo. Digitally 
remixed by Manfred 
Schiek. Includes texts ‘The 
Scattering’ and ‘A Formal 
Process of Moral 
Reasoning’ by P-Orridge, 
1979. Recorded live on 23 
December 1980 at 
Heaven, London. “Dec 93” 


- Strong. Unofficial release. 


Giftgas: A Children’s 
Story by Throbbing 
Gristle. Berlin: Dossier 
Records, 1994. (Dossier 
DCD 9058). CD originally 
recorded on stereo 
cassette in 1975. 

Track listing: 

As It Is... 

Exit 

Lucifer 

Jehovah 

Satan 

Christ 

So be It... . 
“Post-production and 
digitally remastered by 
Manfred Schiek in 1994.” - 
Container. Unofficial 
release. 


Throbbing Gristle at the 
Highbury Roundhouse, 
London. 1994? (IRC8CD). 
Track listing: Hit by a Rock 
Blood on the Floor 

You Here Me Here. CD 
release of (IRC 8). Original 
recording from 29 
September 1977. 
Unofficial release. 


Very Friendly: The First 
Annual Report of 
Throbbing Gristle. 
England 1994? (CDTG23). 
CD release of (IRC 1) and 
(SPURT 001). Unofficial 
release. 


Assume Power Focus. 
London: Paragoric, 1995. 
(PA16). Track-listing: 

A Debris of Murder 
Freedom is a Sickness 
His Arm Was Her Leg 
What a Day! 

Dead ‘Ed 

Last Exit 

Propaganda 

Sunstroke 

Heathen Earth 

Urge To Kill 

Epping Forest 
Persuasion 

Leeds Ripper. 

First and last track “Never 
before released in any 
form at any time. 
Copyright Control 1975 
Throbbing Gristle. Except 
all lyrics and music by 
Genesis P-Orridge which 
are published by ‘Miss 
Jackie Songs/BMI’ 1995.” - 
Back cover. Marketed by 
Dark Vinyl Records. Insert 
booklet contains 
copyright 1975 text by 
P-Orridge - “Assume 
Power Focus”: A Political 
Theory by Throbbing 
Gristle or Freedom is a 
Sickness.’ CD release of 
(Power Focus 001). 


Blood Pressure: A Medical 
Casebook by Throbbing 
Gristle. Berlin: Dossier 
Records, 1995. (Dossier 
DCD 9048). CD of a tape 
Claimed to have been 
originally recorded on 
stereo cassette in 1975. 
Track listing: 

Blood Pressure 
Destoria 

Cerebral Aneurysm 
Catheder Depletion 
Humoral Response 
Zyklon B. Zombie (alive) 
Speed. 

Insert booklet contains 
copyright 1975 text by 
P-Orridge - "Blood 
Pressure”: A Medical 
Casebook by Throbbing 
Gristle or “Malignancy is 
Cleansing”. The title track 


of Blood Pressure sounds 
suspiciously like 
‘Programme 1’ from 
Fuhrer der Menscheit (1 
JAP) and ‘Destoria’ is 
actually the first part of 
‘Programme 2’ from the 
same record (and ‘Trained 
Condition of Obedience’ on 
TGCD13). Both of which 
were supposedly recorded 
on ? November 1980 in 
Berlin! Unofficial release. 


Kreeme Horn. In Praise Of 
The Grotesque by 
Throbbing Gristle. Berlin: 
Dossier Records, 1997 
(Dossier DCD 9090). CD 
of Throbbing Gristle 
recordings made in 1975. 
Track listing: 

Careless Idle Chatter 
Merely Nodding 

Raw Mode Of Life 
Rumour And Dishonour 
Ugliness Is a Form Of 
Genius. 

Unofficial release. 


Compilations 
including tracks 
by TG 
Business Unusual. 
London: Cherry Red, 1978. 
(ARED 2). Track listing: CID 
(UK Subs} 
19 and Mad (Leyton 
Buzzards) 
Just Another Teenage 
Rebel (The Outcasts) 
justifiable Homicide 
(Dave Goodman and 
Friends} 
Consequences (The 
Outsiders) 
MOR (The Record Players) 
01-01-212 (Vice Creems) 
New Wave Love (The Dole) 
China's Eternal (The 
Tights) 
Good from the Bad 
(Skunks] 
Private Plane [Thomas 
Leer] 
ACC (Robert Rental] 
United (Throbbing Gristle) 
Do the Mussolini 
(Headkick) (Cabaret 
Voltaire}. With sleeve 
notes by David Marlow. 
Reissued with Labels 
Unlimited as part of a 
double album set in 
December 1980 by Cherry 
Red. 


The Last Testament. 
London: Fetish Records, 
April 1983. (FR2011). 
Includes sleeve notes by 
Sandy Robertson and Jon 
Savage and sleeve design 
by Neville Brody. Includes 
1's ‘Discipline’ plus 
voice-overs by P-Orridge 
introducing Clock DVA and 
ev, 


The Industrial Records 
Story 1976-1981. 
illuminated Records, 

1984, (JAMS 39). Track 
listing: 

Side one: 

We Hate You (Little Girls) / 
Throbbing Gristle 

To Mom on Mother's Day / 
Monte Cazazza 


Slow Death / Leather Nun 
Day Breaks, Night Heals / 
Rental, Leer 

Mekano / Surgical Penis 
Klinik (SPK) 

Sunday Night in Biot / 
Cabaret Voltaire. 

Side two: Stormy Weather 
/ Elisabeth Welch 

Silent / Clock DVA 

| Confess / Dorothy 
Distant Dreams (part two} 
/ Throbbing Gristle 
Nothing Here Now / 
William S. Burroughs. 
Sleeve notes by Terry 
Gold. Cover photo: Panny 
[sic] Charrington. Cover 
design: Genesis P-Orridge. 
Cover art: D. Henderson. 


Tyranny of the Beat. 
London: Grey Area of Mute 
Records, 1991. (A GREY 1V 
9 61244). Compilation CD. 
Limited edition includes 
video (with ‘Discipline’ 
from Kezar Pavilion, 29 
May 1981). Includes 
tracks by TG: ‘See You Are’ 
(recorded live The Factory, 
Manchester, 19 May 
1979); and Chris Carter: 
‘Solidit’ (edit). Limited 
edition of 50 copies of 
cassette version briefly 
available through Music 
From the Empty Quarter 
magazine. 


Other Industria! 
Records Releases 


Cazazza, Monte. To Mom 
on Mother’s 
Day/Candyman. London 
Industrial Records, June 
1979. (IROOOS) Single. All 
backings by TG. 2000 
copies according to 
Industrial News. no 3,4 
November 1980. Ref: ‘To 
Mom on Mother's 
Day/Candyman’. NME. 16 
June 1979. 


Leather Nun. Slow Death 
London: Industria! 
Records, 1979. EP 
(IROOO6). Track listing: 
Slow Death 

Ensam | Natt 

No Rule 

Death Threats. 

3500 copies sold 
according to P-Orridge, 3 
September 1980. 


Leer, Thomas and Robert 
Rental. The Bridge. 
London: Industrial 
Records, 1979. (IROO07). 
LP. Track-listing: 

Side one: 

Attack Decay 
Monochrome Days 

Day Breaks, Night Heals 
Connotations 

Fade Away. 

Side two: 

Interferon 

Six A.M. 

The Hard Way In & The 
Easy Way Out 

Perpetual. 

“Recording Info. This 
album was recorded at 
home on 8 track 
equipment, provided for 
us by Industrial Records. 
It was produced in the two 
weeks dating 18th June to 
2nd July [1979]. All blips 
& unseemly noises were 
generated by refrigerators 
& other domestic 
appliances & are intrinsic 
to the music. Special 
Thanks to Throbbing 
Gristle for their help & 


er mi Iyer . 


Something for Nobody 
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Lito P Track sting 
Distress 

Mary Rel! 

Kuck That Habit Mar 
rirst/Laat Mary Re 
features Tutti, Kim Norrie 
and lana Emmolo Smit? 
on vocals. Overall 
production and 
engineering by TG. Also 
contained a postcard with 
the lyrics to Mary Bell 
and a painting of her by 
Val Denham. 3500 copies 
sold according to 
P-Orridge, 3 September 
1980. Ref: ‘Something for 
Nobody’. NME, 5 July 
1980 


Surgical Penis Klinik 
Meat Processing Section: 
Slogun/Mekano. London 
Industrial Records, 1980 
(IROO11). Single with 
insert. 3000 copies sold 
according to P-Orridge, 3 
September 1980 
“Originally released in 
Australia on Side Effects 
Records with an extra 
track.” - Discipline. Ref 
‘Meat Processing Section’ 
Sounds, 31 May 1980; 
Will, Sure. ‘Surgical Penis 
c 


Klinik’. Slash, vol. 3, no. 5, 
1980. 


Welch, Elisabeth. Stormy 
Weather/Ya’re Blase. 
London: Industrial 
Records, 1980. (IRO012). 

Single. Written by Arlen, 

arranged by Steven 

Pruslin, produced by Guy 

Ford. 4000 copies sold 

according to P-Orridge, 3 

September 1980. Ref: 

Anon. ‘Girls about Town’. 


NME, 28 June 1980; Du 
12.25 


Noyer, Paul. ‘Stormy 
Weather’. NME, 12 July 
1980, p. 23. 


Dorothy. | Confess/ 
Softness. London: 
Industrial Records, 
October 1980. (IRO014). 
Single. “Dorothy was Max, 
former drummer for Rema 
Rema, now drumming for 
PTV. It was produced by 
Alex Fergusson 
[ex-Alternative TV], who 
co-wrote ‘Softness’ with 
Genesis P-Orridge.” - 
Discipline. Ref: ‘| Confess’. 
Sounds, 18 October 1980. 


Burroughs, William. 
Nothing Here Now But the 
Recordings (1959-1980). 
London: Industrial 
Records, May 1981. 
(IRO016). LP. “With 
material ranging from 
pieces recorded in the late 
1950's in Paris at the 
‘Beat Hotel’ through to a 
recording from 1978. 
Co-production by James 
Grauerholz and Peter 
Christopherson, who also 
designed the sleeve. 
Sleeve notes by Genesis 
P-Orridge.” - Discipline. 
Ref: Anon. ‘From the 
Archive of ...’. Talk Talk, 
July-August 1981; Bohn, 
Chris. ‘Method Axer’. NME, 
1 May 1981; Robertson, 
Sandy. ‘A Touch of Evil’. 
Sounds, 6 June 1981. 


Related 


Alternative TV. Vibing Up 
The Senile Man. London: 
Deptford Fun City, ‘early’ 
1979. (DLP 03). Includes 
guest appearance by 
P-Orridge on percussion 
for tracks ‘Release the 
Natives’, ‘Serpentine 
Gallery’, and ‘Graves of 
Deluxe Green’. 


Alternative TV. Alternative 
TV Live at The Rat Club. 
London: Crystal Records, 
1979. (CLP 01). Live LP. 
“Recorded and produced 
on Sony cassette by 
Genesis P-Orridge. 
Features the voices 
talking in background of 
members of TG and Monte 
Cazazza.” - Fetish. 


Bongos ... [et al.] Start 
Swimming. Stiff USA, July 
1981. (Sink 1). Live 
compilation LP. “Second 
track side one ‘In the 
Congo’ by the Bongos 
features [Tutti, Carter and 
P-Orridge ].” - Vale. “This 
live track recorded at the 
Rainbow on 20 January 
1981.” - Discipline. 


Cabaret Voltaire. Cabaret 
Voltaire 1974-1976. 
London: Grey Area of Mute 
Records, 1992. (Cabs 
15CD). CD release of (IRC 
35). 


Carter, Chris. The Space 
Between. Whitstable: Tone 
Death Tapes, 1983. (TMT 
10). Re-mastered at 
Studio 47, May 1983. A 
stereo/binaural c90 
cassette. Chrome 
ToneDeathTape p & © 
Rough Trade Music 1983. 
Also released under 
license by Calypso Now 
label of Switzerland. 
Re-issue of (IRC 32). 


Carter, Chris. The Space 
Between. London: The 
Grey Area of Mute 
Records. June 1992 


(©1991). (CC1CD). Track 
listing: Beat 

Outreach 

Electrodub1 

Clouds 

Reprise 

Electrodub2 

Poptone 

Slomo —Walkabout 
Falling 

Soldit 

Maybe 

Snap 

Interloop 

Resonance. “The Space 
Between was originally 
released in 1980 asa 
ninety minute cassette by 
Industrial Records. It has 
been digitally re-mastered 
and edited specifically for 
this CD version by Chris 
Carter at Studio 47, May 
1991.” - CD booklet notes. 
CD release of (IRC 32), but 
note: edited down from 90 
to 76 mins. 


Clock DVA. White Souls in 
Black Suits. Bologna: 
Italian Records; Expanded 
Music, 1982. (EX24). LP 
release of (IRC 31). 


Clock DVA. White Souls in 
Black Suits. Firenze: 
Contempo Records, 1990. 
(Conte 157). 
CD/LP/Cassette release of 
(IRC 31). 


Kirk, Richard H. 
Disposable Half-truths. 
London: Grey Area of Mute 
Records, 1992. (KIRK 
1CD). CD release of (IRC 
34). 


Leather Nun. Slow Death. 
London: Wire Records, 
1986. (WRMLP 100). 
Track listing: Side one: No 
Rule 

Slow Death 

Ensam | Natt 

Death Threats. Side two: 
Slow Death. Re-release of 
(IROOO6) with an 
extended version of ‘Slow 
Death’ recorded live on 29 
February 1980, Scala 


Cinema (IRC 27), with 
P-Orridge on violin and 
Cazazza on synthesizer. 
‘Ensam | Natt’ is the 
full-length version, 


Leer, Thomas and Robert 
Rental. The Bridge. 
London: Grey Area of Mute 
Records, 1992. (Bridge1). 
CD Release of (IRO007). 


SePpukKu. Auto Da Fe, 
London: The Grey Area of 
Mute Records, 1993. (SPK 
ACD). 

Track listing: 

Contact 

Germanik 

Mekano 

Retard 

Slogun 

Metal Field 

Walking on Dead Steps 

A Heart that Breaks (In No 
Time or Place} 

Another Dark Age 
Twilight of the Idols 
Culturecide. 

Compilation of tracks from 
1979-1982 including the 
releases on (IRO011). 
Made up of tracks first 
released as a LP on Walter 
Ulbricht in 1983 
(WULPO02) and a 12” 
single on Side Effects 
Records also 1983 
(SERO3). 


Tutti, Cosey Fanni. Time to 
Tell. Flowmotion, 1982. 
C30 cassette with 
accompanying booklet. 


Tutti, Cosey Fanni. Time to 
Tell. London: Conspiracy 
International distributed 
by World Serpent 
Distribution, 1993. (CTI93 
004). Booklet, set of 
photographs and a CD. 
This edition includes 
revised text and extended 
soundtrack. Includes 
transcript of a debate at 
Leeds Polytechnic on 19 
May 1982. 


Filmography and 
Videography 


COUM 
Transmissions 
(all unreleased) 


Wundatrek Tours. 2 
September 1973. 16mm 
B&W, 12mins. Filmed by 
Sidi Almalik. Conceived by 
COUM, Peter Lyons, Sidi 
Almalik. 


Music for Stocking Top, 
Swing and Staircase. 1 
October 1974, Gulbenkian 
Hall, Royal College of Art, 
London. Thirty minute 
videotape, with camera by 
Paul Sibbering, 
soundtrack by John Lacey 
and action by Tutti and 
P-Orridge. P-Orridge 
described the reaction to 
the work in a letter to 
David Mayor in October 
1974: “Met with deadly 
silence”. 


Omissions. Video of 
action that took place in 
May at the ‘Europa-Tage’ in 
Gross Gerau, Germany. 
There was apparently a 
film made by German TV 
that was shown locally on 
? May 1975 and 
networked on 9 May 1975. 
The work featured Tutti 
and Fizzy Paet in various 
street actions. 


Coumdensation Mucus. 
Video recorded on 5 May 
1975 at the Royal College 
of Art, London. B&W, 30 
mins. Camera by Tom 
Puckey and direction and 
action by Christopherson 
and P-Orridge. 


Omissions. Video made at 
the Kulturamt, Kiel, 
Germany, June 1975. 
B&W, 30 mins. This was 
probably connected to the 
group show ‘Kielinie 
Spielinie’. Camera by Rolf 
Liebersknecht, 
soundtrack, Endless 
Music by Albrecht D., 
action by P-Orridge and 
Tutti. 


Rectum as Inner Space 
Video of performance heid 
on 21 January 1976 at the 
Architectural Association, 
London for the ‘Rea! Space 
Conference’. 


After Cease to Exist 
Premiered at Arnhem, 
Holland in July 197? with 
soundtrack by TG. “Thee 
music on Side two of 
‘Second Annual Report’ 
was improvised in one 
take directly onto a 
cassette and then striped 
onto thee film unaltered. 
No mixing or overdubs. 
Thee voices are of a 
pathologist discussing a 
murdered teenager's body 
found at a roadside. Thee 
murder victim had been 
killed by a homosexual 
ring by Bishop Gleaves 
that specialised in hostels 
for young runaways 
boys.” - P-Orridge in 
Nanavesh, 003, February 
1982. 


Throbbing Gristle 


Recording Heathen 
Earth LOncor: inchstra 
Videos | I8OH RT | 
Ref: Gill, John Pagan 
profanities.” Sounds 2? 


November 1980 


Throbbing Gristie Live at 
Oundle School London 
industrial Videos, 1980 
LIRVC2} Ref: Gill, John 
‘Pagan profanities 
Sounds, 22 November 
1980 


Throbbing Gristle. 
Doublevision, 1983 
(DV2). Censored reissue 
of Heathen Earth and 
Oundle videos on a single 
tape. Ref. Henderson, 
Dave. ‘Seeing Double.’ 
Sounds, 23 April 1983 


Destiny: Live at the 
Lyceum, 8th February 
1981. Lytham St. Annes 
Jettisoundz Video, 1990 
(TGVOO1). “A recording 
from the archives of 
Genesis P-Orridge.” Track 
listing: The Last Movie 
Destiny 

Putrefacial 

Discipline. 


Recording Heathen 
Earth. Lytham St. Annes: 
Jettisoundz Video, 1991. 
(TGVO02). Censored 
reissue. 


Throbbing Gristle live at 
Oundle School. Lytham 
St. Annes: Jettisoundz 
Video, 1991. (TGVO03). 
Censored reissue. 


Mission of Dead Souls. 
Lytham: Jettisoundz, 
1991. (TGVO04). Track 
listing: Dead Souls 
Guts On The Floor 
Looking For The OT0 
Vision & Voice 

Funeral Rites 

Spirits Flying 
Persuasion USA 

The Process 
Discipline. Also released 
by Target Video USA. 


| 
| 


According to ‘Spiral’ videos 
existed, but were never 
released, of gigs at 
Northampton (1979), 
Sheffield University 
(1980), Frankfurt (1980), 
Goldsmith's, London 
(1980), Lyceum, London 
{1980}, Rafters, 
Manchester (1980), and 
Heaven, London (1980). 


Related 


Monte Cazazza (in 
collaboration with Tutti 
and P-Orridge), Mystery 
Movie, 1976. 


Monte Cazazza (in 
collaboration with 
P-Orridge and 
Christopherson), Death 
Wish, 1977. 


Derek Jarman. In The 
Shadow of the Sun. 
Lytham St. Annes: 
Jettisoundz Video, 1990. 
(MJO06). Soundtrack by 
TG. 


Derek Jarman. Time 
Zones. Lytham St. Annes: 
Jettisoundz Video, 1990. 
{MJO07). Includes 
‘Throbbing Gristle-Psychic 
Rally in Heaven’ and 
‘Sloane Square’ and ‘Pirate 
Tape’ (with William 
Burroughs). 
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...COUM Transmissions and Throbbing Gristle always 
operated at the very limits of what was respectable, 
legally actionable—as some of the participants in this 
extraordinary story have found to their cost— and 
indeed possible: engaging in ‘nothing short of a total 
war’ on contemporary perceptions. Jon Savage _ 
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